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[The  French  and  English  histories  of  this  iin- 
porUint  war  have  Iwcn  UTore  the  world  for  a  con- 
Biderablo  time,  and  so  essentially’  differing  in  many 
partitailars  aa  to  call  for  an  umpire  to  reconcile  con¬ 
flicting  authorities.  General  Todleben’amaaterlv 
work,  therefore — a  clear  and  able  review  of  which 
we  ht're  present  to  our  readi-rs — will  be  welcomed 
by  all  sfudents  of  history  who  wish  to  arrive  at 
the  truth.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Russian  ver¬ 
sion  quite  often  differs  from  Mr.  Kinglake’s  history, 
and  sides  with  the  French  view. — Ed.  Eclectic.] 

It  is  an  old  ma.xim,  that  occasions 
make  men,  yet  it  is  an  indisputaVile  fact 
that  the  Crimean  War  produced  only  one 
man  of  genius,  founded  only  one  high  and 
durable  reputation,  and  added  only  one 
invention  or  discovery  of  magnitude  to 
our  preexisting  knowledge  of  the  art  of 


•  Dffi  nst  df.  Sfhastopol.  Ourraffe  R'dige  «oi« 
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war.  ]\Iany  soldiers  and  sailors  of  all 
ranks  did  their  devoir  bravely ;  many  in¬ 
dividual  act  of  heroism  might  be  singled 
out  for  unqnalitied  praise.  There  tvas 
no  lack  of  zeal,  courage,  or  devotedness 
in  either  of  the  armies  engaged,  nor  in 
their  chiefs;  but  (blunders  apart)  they 
proceeded  regularly  and  systematically, 
without  one  original  conception,  with¬ 
out  one  flash  of  light ;  whilst  Todle- 
ben,  with  his  combinations  of  earthworks, 
changed  the  entire  face  of  things  at  the 
very  crisis  of  the  enterprise.  And  this 
he  did,  after  a  calm  survey  and  careful 
calculation  of  the  respective  means  and 
resources  of  the  assailants  and  the  assail¬ 
ed.  It  is  both  fitting  and  fortunate,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  should  be  selected  by  the 
Russians  to  write  or  edit  their  version 
of  the  events  which  the  cultivated  world 
have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  learn  al¬ 
most  exclusively^  from  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  histories ;  histories  difiTering  so  esseu- 
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tially,  that  a  mediator  of  autliority  will 
be  gladly  welcomed  by  readers  of  all 
countries  who  are  not  utterly  indifferent 
about  the  truth.* 

Questions  of  conflicting  evidence  exer¬ 
cise  a  kind  of  fascination  on  the  mind, 
inspiring  a  lively  interest  quite  independ¬ 
ently  of  their  inherent  importance;  and 
as  the  controversies  raised  by  M.  Bazan- 
court  and  Mr.  Kinglake  largely  aftect 
both  national  rivalries  and  personal  char¬ 
acter,  it  would  be  passing  strange  if 
either  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen,  so 
recently  engaged  in  animated  competi¬ 
tion,  had  suddenly  become  cold  to  the 
resulting  glory  or  shame.  W as  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Alma  decided  by  the  British 
advance  against  the  Russian  right  and 
centre,  or  by  the  turning  movement  of 
the  French  ?  Was  it  the  British  or  the 
French  commander  who  shrank  from 
carrying  out  the  expedition  as  a  cotip  de 
main  f  Which  of  them  hesitated  to 
attack  the  Northern  Forts  on  the  land 
side  ?  Who  suggested  or  urged  the  flank 
march  ?  Who  declined  the  proposal  for 
an  assault  when  the  formidable  Malakoft’ 
was  an  easily  accessible  and  half-fortified 
tower  ?  Who  Viore  the  brunt  of  those 
terrible  morning  hours  at  Inkermann  ? 
And  who,  all  things  considered,  contrib¬ 
uted  most  to  the  final  triumph  of  the 
Allies?  We  are  not  going  to  reopen  or 
reargue  any  of  these  questions,  abhough 
we  may  inadvertently  throw  light  upon 
them  as  w’e  proceed.  We  propose  to 
place  ourselves  as  nearly  as  we  can  in  the 
position  of  the  Russians,  and  describe  the 
main  features  of  the  siege  from  their 

•  “  Francis  Todlcbcn,  whose  name  was  to  be 
made  illustrious  by  the  siege  of  Sebastojn)!,  was 
at  the  commencement  of  liis  military  career  wlien 
the  Eastern  war  broke  out.  It  is  to  tliis  war, 
and  the  inexhau6til>le  (p-nius  he  displayed  in  liis 
ob8tinat<‘  defence  of  8<ma8to|>ol,  that  he  owes  the 
elevated  rank  he  now  holds. 

“  fton  of  a  merchant  of  Mittau,  Todleben  a-as 
bom  on  the  2.’ith  May,  1818.  After  having  com¬ 
pleted  his  studies  in  the  schools  of  Riga,  he  wa.s 
admitted  into  the  College  of  Engineers  at  St. 
Petersburg.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  he 
was  only  second  captain  of  engineers;  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  under  the  orders  of  General 
(Wilders,  and  was  then  st-nt  to  the  Crimea.  In 
k-as  than  a  year  he  passed  successively  through 
the  grades  of  captain,  coimnandaut,  fieutenant- 
oolonel,  adjutant-colonel,  marshal  de  camp,  and 
adjutant-geuerul,  and  received  from  his  sovereign 
the  highest  marks  of  esteem  and  consideratiun.” 
— Bazancourt,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.  He  is  uniformly 
named  LieutenanPColonel  in  his  book. 
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point  of  view ;  a  course  of  procec«1ing 
which  we  are  led  to  adopt,  as  well  by 
the  preexisting  lack  of  information  from 
Russian  sources,  as  by  the  form  and 
character  of  the  book  under  review.  The 
promised  English  version  seems  to  be  in¬ 
definitely  postponed  ;  and  the  circulation 
of  the  French  edition  now  before  us 
(price,  when  completed,  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  guineas)  will  certainly  be  confined 
to  a  small  and  select  class.  * 

It  will  be  remembered  that  all  public 
documents  bearing  on  the  subject  have 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  editor ; 
that  he  has  been  allowed  to  select  his 
assistants  from  the  army  list;  and  that 
the  whole  expenses  of  the  work  are  de¬ 
frayed  from  the  imperial  treasury.  It  is 
therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an 
official  publication,  as  was  M.  de  Ba/an- 
court’s ;  and  tliis  we  conceive  to  be  a 
most  material  deduction  from  its  author¬ 
ity.  Giving  General  Todleben  fullj^redit 
for  independence  of  spirit,  love  of  truth, 
and  the  best  intentions,  he  is  still  the 
organ  of  an  autocrat;  he  is  writing  (so 
to  speak)  in  the  fetters  of  authority  ;  he 
is  safe  from  domestic  criticism  ;  and  un¬ 
less  his  narrative  had  been  approved  by 
his  imperial  employer,  it  would  have  been 
suppressed.  There  have  arisen  obvious 
cau-es  whilst  llie  work  was  in  progress 
for  giving  it  a  tone  not  disagreeable  to 
the  French  ;  ami  national  vanity  might 
cooperate  with  policy  to  confirm  the 
claims  to  superior  prowess  put  forth  by 
or  on  behalf  of  our  allies.  If  at  Alma  or 
Inkermann  liicy  took  an  equal  share  with 
the  British  in  the  fight,  so  much  the 
more  glory  would  accrue  to  the  van¬ 
quished,  whom  (it  would  thus  be  made 
to  appear)  nothing  less  than  a  series  of 
combined  efforts  by  the  oppo-'^ing  armies 
could  bear  back.  We  never  yet  met 
with  a  French  account  of  Waterloo  in 
which  the  Prussians  did  not  figure  as 
the  real  victors ;  and  if  we  are  to  jmt 
faith  in  M.  Thiers,  the  Spaniards  in  the 

•  The  maps  and  plans  (eighteen  in  number)  arc 
on  Uie  largtwt  and  most  ex|>ensivR  fu-ale,  but  they 
are  neither  so  manageable  nor  so  clear  as  thoxe 
prepared  by  the  Topographieal  Dejsit  to  accoiii- 

K'  tne  English  Journal  of  Engineer*  Operation* 
•e  Sebattopol.  There  is  a  com'S|>onding 
I  French  work,  entitled  Journal  de*  Operation*  du 
Genie,  fmblie  aree  t Autorieation  da  Minintre  de  la 
Guerre.  I’ar  I..e  G^n6ral  Niel.  Avec  un  alUs 
in  fulio  de  16  plauchca.  Paris:  Libmire  Mill- 
taire,  1858. 
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Peninsular  War  very  far  exceeded,  in¬ 
stead  of  lamentably  falling  short  of,  the 
elTeclive  cooperation  vowed  and  prom¬ 
ised  by  their  successive  commanders  in 
their  name. 

These  few  words  of  warning  will  not 
be  fotmd  superfluous  when  we  come  to 
the  disputed  battles  or  events ;  and  even 
the  preliminary  chapters  setting  forth 
the  designs,  resources,  and  preparations 
of  Russia,  should  be  perused  with  cau¬ 
tion  ;  although  there  is  little  fe.ar  of  her 
succeeding  in  passing  herself  off  as  the 
most  inoffensive  and  least  grasping  of 
the  great  powers,  (ieneral  Todleben, 
however,  insi.sts  that  she  played  the  part 
of  lamb  to  our  wolf  throughout,  and 
says  distinctly  that  “  not  to  agree  at  the 
present  time  on  this  fact — that  the  two 
anUigonistic  powers,  France  and  Kng- 
lan<l,  ardently  desired  war — would  be  to 
defy  evidence.”  What  has  been  mis- 
t  ken  for  .ambition  in  Russia,  is  simply 
a  double  impulse  arising  from  her  geo¬ 
graphical  situation.  “  With  boundaries 
touching  Kurope  on  one  side  and  Asia 
on  the  other,  she  finds  herself  the  natu¬ 
ral  intermediary  between  the  east  and 
the  west.  Thence  for  her  the  necessity 
of  the  double  end  towards  which  her 
policy  must  be  directed.  She  must  pur¬ 
sue  the  development  of  her  interest  in 
the  Hast  by  means  of  European  civili7..a- 
tion,  and  seek  to  con'‘olidate  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  political  importance  that  she 
has  acquired  in  the  gre.at  fimily  of  Eu-  i 
ropean  states.”  As  liead  of  the  (ireek  j 
(’hristians,  the  czar  could  not  help  inter-  ' 
fering  to  protect  his  co-religionists,  and  1 
thus  aflbrded  a  pretext  for  the  quarrel  i 
for  which  Napoleon  the  Third  was  eager-  ! 
ly  on  the  look-out ;  whilst  the  ever-wake-  ' 
ful  jealousy  of  England  w.as  aroused  by  ! 
finding  the  constantly  extending  frontier  j 
of  Russia,  though  still  a  few  thousand  ' 
miles  off,  and  separated  by  a  kingdom  | 
or  two,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  ' 
the  heart  of  her  oriental  empire.  1 

Her  lurking  hostility  was  first  exhib-  i 
ited  by  what  is  described  as  the  first  j 
manifestation  of  the  progress  of  English  ' 
influence  in  Turkey — the  formal  refusal 
of  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  deliver  up  to  ' 
Austria  and  Russia  the  Hungarian  and 
Polish  insurgents  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  states  of  the  Sultan.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  quarrel  of  the  Greek  and  Lat¬ 
in  churches,  in  which  the  dictatorial 


voice  of  the  “  Gre.at  Eltchee  ”  was  rai.sed 
on  the  side  of  the  French.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  mission  of  Prince  Menscliikow 
was  a  well-intentioned  move  in  a  concil¬ 
iatory  direction  :  he  demanded  nothing 
more  than  the  strict  observance  of  treaty 
rights ;  and  his  abrupt  departure,  as 
well  as  his  peremptory  demeanor,  have 
been  most  unfairly  represented  as  derog¬ 
atory  to  the  independence  and  dignity 
of  the  Porte.  The  crossing  of  the 
Pruth,  and  the  occupation  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipalities,  were  equitable  and  moderate 
steps  towards  a  reasonable  object;  and 
if  Austria  and  Prussia  had  not  played 
false,  that  object  would  have  been  at¬ 
tained  without  further  complication. 
Energetic  measures  on  their  part  would 
have  prevented  the  w.ar;  but,  fatally 
carried  along  by  the  current  of  public 
opinion,  they  held  aloof,  and  at  the  last 
moment  Austria  passed  from  neutrality 
to  threats. 

Such,  in  substance,  is  General  Tod- 
lebcn’s  explanation  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  war.  His  sketch  of  the 
military  and  nav.al  events  which  preced- 
e<l  the  invasion  of  the  C’rimea,  is  n(»t  less 
op[>08ed  to  the  [>opular  impression  of 
England  and  France.  Thus,  he  says 
that  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  siqe 
pose  that  the  Turks  single-handed  gained 
any  advantages  over  the  Russians  in  any 
quarter;  and  as  for  Silistri.a,  that  the 
siege  w.as  raiseil  solely  because  Marshal 
Prince  Paskievitch’s  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  were  commanded  by  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  whose  intentions  were  unknown. 
He  says ; 

“  A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  Si- 
listria  in  special  cuinpilutions ;  and  in  these 
recitals  there  is  rreijuent  mention  of  the  rare 
energy  of  the  defence,  of  assaults  repulsed,  of 
audacious  tortirt  of  the  Turkish  garrison, 
who  are  said  to  have  got  possession  of  our 
trenches,  of  the  skilful  disposition  of  counter¬ 
mines,  etc.,  etc.  All  this  is  inexact  to  such  a 
point  that  it  is  im|)ossiblc  to  recognize  in 
these  recitals  the  facts  which  really  «K;ciirred 
under  the  ramparts  of  Silistria  in  1864.” 

He  goes  on  to  deny  in  detail  the  .al¬ 
leged  mining  and  counter-mining;  to 
describe  the  Arab  Tabia  as  a  formidable 
fort;  to  scout  the  notion  of  a  regular 
siege ;  to  represent  the  sortie-'^  of  the 
garrison  (which  he  limits  to  two)  as  un¬ 
successful,  although  he  admits  that  one 
cost  the  Russi.ans  seven  hundred  men  ; 
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and  to  assert  that  the  besiegers  never  j 
sustained  a  repulse,  although  they  lost 
twenty-five  hundred  men  before  the  place. 

“  The  Marshal  quitted  the  army  on  the  12th 
June  (old  style).  Hy  the  order  of  Prince 
Gortschakow,  measures  were  taken  for  the 
assault  of  the  advanced  forts.  Thej’  were  in 
such  a  situation  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  oppose  a  powerful  resistance.  Hut 
in  the  night  of  the  20th  to  the  21st  June,  and 
when  the  troops,  already  at  their  posts,  wait¬ 
ed  but  the  signal-gun  to  rush  to  the  assault, 
there  arrive<i  unex|KH;te<lly  a  courier  from  the 
Marshal,  bearing  the  order  to  raise  the  sii>ge, 
and  retire  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube." 

So  that,  if  we  accept  this  Kussiaii  ver¬ 
sion,  the  memorable  e.vploit  of  Mr.  King- 
lake’s  three  “English  lads,”  Nasmyth, 
Butler,  and  Ballard  (although  confirmed 
by  the  printed  journals  of  two  of  them 
in  the  Times)  must  henceforth  be  con¬ 
sidered  little  better  than  a  myth. 

We  know'  few  more  striking  exam])les 
of  the  extent  to  which  human  credulity 
may  be  stretched  than  the  theories  with 
which  Mr.  llrquhart  manage<l  to  inoc¬ 
ulate  his  disciples  touching  the  irre.sisti- 
ble  strength  of  Russia,  her  project  of 
universal  empire,  and  the  complicity  of 
liritish  statesmen  in  her  views.  There 
are  persons  who  believe  still  that  Lord 
Palmerston  w.as  amongst  her  emissaries, 
and  th:tt  he  brought  about  the  Crimean 
AVar  in  the  hope  of  aiding  her  in  some 
inscrutable  way.  Calm,  calculating  poli¬ 
ticians  were  not  wanting  to  contend  that 
the  only  real  danger  to  the  balance  of 
])ower  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
giant  of  the  north  ;  and  these  derived 
small  comf  trt  from  the  reflection  that 
the  first  aggressive  movement  on  a  large 
scale  would  dispel  the  delusion  —  that 
the  feet  of  the  giant  were  of  clay.  It  is 
curious,  therefore,  to  learn,  on  ofllcial 
authority,  what  was  the  actual  available 
strength  of  the  Muscovite  empire  in 
ISjf,  and  whether  its  condition  indi¬ 
cated  either  the  capacity  nr  the  wish  to 
overrun  or  overaw'e  Western  Europe. 

Tlie  proposition  laid  down  and  par¬ 
tially  established  in  the  first  chapter  of 
this  w’ork  is,  that  at  the  very  time  when 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  accused  of 
extending  his  h.and  to  grasp,  by  antici- 
])ation,  the  inheritance  of  the  “  sick 
man,”  he  had  made  no  preparations  on 
his  frontiers  either  for  attack  or  defence  ; 
and  these  frontiers,  vast  but  vulner.tble, 
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were  each,  it  is  contended,  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  reqttire  a  separate  army  for 
its  protection.  The  coasts  of  the  Baltic, 
the  Polish  and  (Tallician  borders,  and  the 
Russian  possessions  on  the  Black  Sea, 
might  be  simultaneously  assailed  ;  and 
the  want  of  good  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  made  it  impossible  to  rely  on  the 
raj)ld  transfer  of  forces  to  a  threatened 
spot  in  an  emergency.  “  This,"  says 
the  General,  “  was  onr  weak  side.  But, 
by  way  of  compensation,  we  had  an  in¬ 
contestable  superiority  over  our  enemies. 
This  superiority  consisted  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  recruiting  and  maintaining  an 
army  such  as  it  was  not  given  to  any 
other  European  power  to  possess.  The 
entire  independence  of  the  government, 

,  and  the  cheap  maintenance  of  the  sol¬ 
dier,  compared  with  his  cost  in  other 
countries,  made  it  possible  for  Russia  to 
oppose  to  her  enemies  an  army  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to.  struggle  with  success 
against  their  united  forces.”  Her  mili¬ 
tary  forces  are  divided  into  active  troops, 
regular  and  irregular  ;  troops  of  reserve  ; 
troops  destined  to  the  interior  service  t>f 
the  empire.  The  active  regulars  are  com- 
puted  at  678,201  ;  the  active  irregulars 
at  242,203  ;  the  troops  destined  to  the 
!  interior  service,  composing  the  (rurde 
^  ItUerienre,  at  144,937  ;  the  active  troops 
i  of  reserve  and  depot,  212,433  ;  grand 
:  total  in  January,  1853,  1,365,786.  The 
I  active  regulars  consisted  of  544,927  in¬ 
fantry,  81,723  cav.-ilry,  41,551  artillery, 

I  horse  .and  foot.  Twenty -four  men  in 
i  each  battalion  were  armed  with  rifles, 
making  rather  less  than  five  per  cent,  of 
the  infantry. 

'  With  regard  to  the  disposition  of  this 
force,  in  the  summer  of  1854,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fighting  men  which  couhl  be  em- 
i  ployed  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the 
Turks,  and  defend  the  frontiers  of  the 
^  empire,  w.as  701,824.  The  Russian  navy, 

1  at  the  same  period,  consisted  of  512  ves- 
'  sels,  carrying  7105  guns;  inc'nding  31 
j  ships  of-the-line,  10  sailing  frigates,  10 
j  steam  frigates,  and  2  corvettes.  Of 
;  these,  295  vessels,  with  4105  gnus,  com- 
!  ])Osed  the  Baltic  fleet;  and  145,  with 
'  2855  guns,  that  of  the  lllack  Sea.  The 
I  only  screw  men -of-  war  in  the  Russian 
I  navy,  three  ships- of- the- line  and  two 
:  frigates,  were  in  the  Baltic.  The  Turk¬ 
ish  land  forces  are  estimated  at  230,000  ; 
j  those  which  England  could  spare  for  the 
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service  at  35,000 ;  and  the  French  con¬ 
tingent  at  63,000  ;  making  in  all  328,000 
to  encounter  Russia  in  the  East.  The 
naval  superiority  of  the  maritime  pow- 
er.s  was  confessedly  such  as  to  render 
exact  computation  and  comparison  use¬ 
less. 

We  made  known  in  August,  1850,  a 
fact  which  has  since  become  notorious, 
namely,  that  the  land  defences  on  the 
north  of  Sebastopol  were  so  w’eak  that 
the  Russians  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
defending  them,  when  the  French  com¬ 
mander  refused  to  cooperate  with  I^ord 
Raglan  in  the  attempt  to  o«rry  them  by 
assault.  Resides  the  fullest  confirmation 
of  this  statement  regarding  the  north, 
we  find  in  the  work  before  us  accumu¬ 
lated  proofs  that  the  town  was  ecjually 
open  to  a  coiq>-ile-iiiain  on  the  south  : 

“  It  must  be  confessed  that  all  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  on  the  south  side  of  Sebastopol  were 
very  weak,  and  that  each  of  them  had  its 
particular  imperfections ;  but  since,  at  the 
time  of  their  construction,  no  further  use  of 
them  was  contemplated  than  to  repulse  the 
attack  of  a  weak  invading  force,  the  works 
might  then,  up  to  a  certain  point,  appear  suf¬ 
ficient.  These  fortifications  were  armed  with 
1:14  guns;  and  the  total  of  the  guns  for  the 
defence  of  Sebastopol  on  the  land  side, 
amounte  1  to  lio.  This  artillery  was  spread 
over  all  the  circuit  of  the  line  of  defence,  on 
an  extent  of  six  and  a  half  versts,*  and  could 
not  concentrate  on  almost  any  point  of  the 
space  in  front  of  the  fortifications  the  fire  of 
more  than  three  or  four  of  its  pieces ;  there 
were  even  spaces  not  covered  by  it  on  the 
approaches  of  the  land  batteries.” 

The  Russian  troops  in  the  Crimea  on 
the  13lh  of  September,  the  day  of  the 
disembark.ation,  did  not  exceed  51,500 
men;  ami  these  being  dispersed  over 
the  peninsula.  Prince  .Menschikow  could 
not  concentrate  more  than  30,000  in  and 
about  the  place.  To  these  must  be  add¬ 
ed  the  crews  of  the  vessels  of  war  in 
the  harbor,  computed  at  18,500.  These 
were  about  the  numbers  at  which  the 
Rritish  government  had  estimated  the 
defensive  forces.  Rut  we  seem  to  have 
very  greatly  over-estimated  (or  the  Gen¬ 
eral  has  greatly  under  -  estimated)  the 
resources  in  munitions  of  war,  magazines 
of  provisions,  hospital  stores,  and  «)ther 
necessaries.  It  was  remaiked,  during 
the  siege,  that  a  disabled  piece  was 


*  Rather  more  than  four  English  miles. 


readily  replaced,  and  that  the  sustained 
discharge  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  along  the  whole  line  of  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  argued  an  inexhaustible  stock  of 
powder  and  ball.  The  number  of  c.an- 
non  captured  with  the  place  w'as  enor¬ 
mous.  Rut  we  now  learn  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  guns  laid  up  in  the 
pai'ks  of  artillery  were  old  and  nnser- 
vicejible ;  that  the  very  metal  was  use¬ 
less  for  want  of  foundries ;  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  powder  in  Sebastopol,  at 
eight  pounds  a  charge,  amounted  to 
325,000  charges.  Very  few  tools  for 
the  engineers  and  pioneers  were  to  be 
found  in  the  government  stores;  not 
more  than  enough  for  200  men ;  so  that 
it  became  necessary  to  collect  all  the 
tools  in  the  town  and  vicinity  for  the 
execution  of  the  works.  This  is  the 
most  reinarkable  want  of  all,  when  it  is 
remembered  how  much  was  efiecled  by 
the  spade  and  juckaxc  for  the  defence. 
Ruilding  utensils  {inateriuux  de  con- 
structioii)  al.so  fell  short,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  wood,  iron,  cordage,  and 
sail  -  cloth  in  the  naval  arsenal.  The 
bread  provided  for  the  land  forces  was 
sutlicient  for  four  months  and  a  hairs- 
consnmplion  ;  that  for  the  fleet,  seven 
months.  There  were  military  ho.spitals 
for  1125  patients,  and  infirmaries  capa¬ 
ble  of  receiving  1200.  The  naval  hospi¬ 
tal  was  put  upon  a  footing  to  receive 
18,000.  The  hospital  chests  were  only 
|irovided  with  medicines,  lint,  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
1500  sick,  and  tA:  dressing  of  6000 
wounded.  Tliis  explains  the  frigluful 
condition  in  which  they  were  found  by 
the  Allies  at  the  conclusion  of  the  siege. 

The  dirticullies  to  be  encountered  by 
an  invading  army  were  so  vividly  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  mind  of  Prince  Menschi¬ 
kow  that  he  remained  incredulous  touch¬ 
ing  the  meditated  expedition  till  it  took 
place.  Little  had,  consetpiently,  been 
done  to  strengthen  the  defences,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  armament  otf  the 
coast  of  the  Crimea  was  a  most  disa¬ 
greeable  surprise. 

“On  the  13th  of  Septeml>er,  1854,  about 
ten  in  the  morning,  two  ships  of  war  were 
discovered  in  the  horizon  from  Sebastopol, 
and  behind  them  a  white  cloud  of  smoko 
raised  by  a  large  number  of  steamers.  Soon 
aflerwanls  arrive*!  the  news  that  seventy 
I  vessels  of  the  enemy  had  doubled  the  Cape  of 
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Tarkhan  -  koute.  About  mid  -  day  the  tele¬ 
graph  of  Cape  Loukul  announced  to  Sebasto¬ 
pol  that  the  fleet  which  had  been  seen  in  the 
northwest,  was  sailing  in  three  columns  to¬ 
wards  the  west  -  northwest.  After  mid  -  day 
the  same  telegraph  announce<l,  at  divers  inter¬ 
vals,  that  the  number  of  ships  was  succes¬ 
sively  augmenting,  and  towards  six  o’clock 
nearly  a  hundred  were  already  counted.  A 
little  later  appeared  some  more  steamers  and 
many  sailing  vessels.  At  length  a  Cossack 
brought  the  news  that  the  nuniber  of  enemy’s 
vessels  was  so  considerable  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  count  them.  At  half  -  past  eight 
the  telegraph  signalled  that  the  enemy’s  fleet 
w'as  casting  anchor. 

“  The  invasion  of  the  Crimea  hy  the  Allies 
had  then  become  imminent.  Let  us  now  see 
what,  at  such  a  moment,  the  commander  of 
our  forces  by  sea  and  land  could  undertake 
to  resist  the  enemy,  at  a  time  when  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  autumn  was  day  by  day  confirming 
the  conviction  at  Seba.stopol  that  the  Allies 
would  attempt  nothing  decisive  against  the 
piace  during  the  year  1854.” 

The  first  question  that  arose  was, 
whether  it  was  possible  or  advis.able  to 
oppose  the  landing,  and  tlie  Russian 
commander  has  been  severely  criticised 
for  missing  the  opportunity.  But  Gen¬ 
eral  Todleben  gives  solid  reasons  for  the 
tactics  of  his  chief.  To  be  able,  he  s.ays, 
to  oppose  the  disembarkation  of. the 
enemy,  it  was  essential  to  be  informed 
of  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  effected. 
But  if  it  is  difficult  enough  to  fix  pre¬ 
cisely,  in  the  case  of  a  river,  the  spot 
where  the  enemy  intends  to  pass,  it  i.s 
more  difficult  still  to  declare  beforehan<l 
the  point  the  enemy  may  propose  to 
choose  for  his  landing  on  a  coast  more 
or  less  accessible  to  invading  troops  on 
all  its  extent.  At  the  degree  of  perfec 
tion  to  which  steam  transport  has  been 
brought,  distances  can  be  cleared  with 
such  celerity,  that  neither  infantry  nor 
cavalry  disposed  along  the  coast  enn 
ever  keep  pace  with  the  steamers  of 
their  foes.  Railroads  alone  can,  to  a 
certain  extent,  give  means  of  remedying 
this  disadvantage  in  land  forces ;  but  it 
is  well  known  that  in  the  Crimea  there 
was  a  complete  absence  of  railroads,  and 
that  in  general  all  the  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  existing  at  the  time,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  the  chaus»ke  on  the 
south,  were  little  to  be  depended  on  and 
especially  difficult  to  use  in  the  rainy 
season.  In  such  circumstances,  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “it  became  easy  for  the  enemy 


to  divert  our  attention,  by  fal.se  demon¬ 
strations,  towards  any  given  point  of 
the  peninsula,  to  induce  ns  to  direct  our 
forces  on  that  point,  and  after  having 
eft'ected  a  disembarkation  on  a  totally 
different  point,  to  strengthen  themselves 
in  it  before  our  troops  had  time  to  con¬ 
centrate  anew.”  Thus,  if  Prince  Mens- 
chikow,  on  the  first  news  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  fleet  off  Eupatori.a,  had  hur¬ 
ried  there  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces, 
the  Allies  might  have  given  him  the 
slip,  and  possibly — considering  the  state 
of  the  fortifications  and  the  weakness  of 
the  garrisoa  —  have  got  possession  of 
the  place  without  a  battle.  The  (ien- 
eral  is  further  of  opinion,  that  the  cover¬ 
ing  fire  of  the  English  and  French  ships 
would  have  made  it  an  extremely  rash 
and  perilous  proceeding  to  opjmse  the 
landing,  even  had  there  existed  n(»  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  spot.  The  best 
course,  he  contenils,  was  that  actually 
pursued  —  to  take  up  a  strong  position 
as  far  as  possible  out  of  reach  of  tlie 
ships,  and  make  a  resolute  stand  there. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  position  of 
the  Alma  was  well  chosen  for  the  |»ur- 
pose  of  enabling  an  inferior  f«)rce  to  bar 
the  passage  of  one  nearly  double  its  num¬ 
bers,  the  Russian  army  consisting  of 
33,600  men  of  all  arms,  and  96  guns ; 
whilst  that  of  the  Allied  may  be  roughly 
computed  at  60,000  men  and  about  150 
guns.  The  Prince’s  superiority  in  cav¬ 
alry  prevented  the  English  from  attempt¬ 
ing  a  turning  movement  over  the  open 
ground  on  his  right,  and  he  fancied  him¬ 
self,  until  undeceived  by  the  Zouaves, 
equally  protected  by  the  steepness  and 
ruggedness  of  the  ground  on  his  left. 

General  Todleben’s  plans  of  the  field 
substantially  agree  with  the  English  and 
the  French;  and  he  tells  us  little  new 
totjching  the  disposition  of  the  troops. 
What  strikes  us  most  in  his  account  of 
the  battle  is  its  similarity  to  that  of  M. 
de  Bazancourt ;  a  similarity  extending 
even  to  the  style.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
from  numerous  examples — Thiers  and 
Lamartine  among  the  rest — that  no  bat¬ 
tle  could  be  described  in  b'rench  without 
the  use  of  inflated  terms  or  phrases  which 
caiiiiot  be  construed  literally  without 
causitig  confusion  and  inconsistency.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  troops  can 
gain  a  victory,  or  carry  a  position,  with¬ 
out  losing  more  than  live  per  cent,  of 
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llu'ir  entire  force  in  killed  and  wounded, 
after  liaving  been  ciilbuties,  ecrasees,  or 
dtxlntk’s par  un  feu  meurtrier.  U iduek- 
ily,  moreover,  General  Todleben’H  duty 
as  commandant  of  the  engineers,  con¬ 
fined  him  strictly  to  the  town  and  forti¬ 
fications  of  Sebastopol ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  de[)end  on  the  reports  of 
others  for  tho  details  of  the  narrative  of 
which  we  now  propose  to  give  an  ab¬ 
stract  or  summary. 

According  to  this  history,  then,  the 
division  of  liosquet  was  already  on  the 
march  at  six  in  the  morning.  At  seven, 
when  the  French  centre  also  began  to 
move,  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  having  been 
informed  that  the  Knglish  army  w.a8  not 
yet  really,  suspended  the  march  of  Bos¬ 
quet’s  division  for  a  time,  and  the  serious 
French  attack  consequently  was  not  com¬ 
menced  till  half  past  eleven.  Bosquet 
reached  the  right  bank  of  the  river  about 
half-past  twelve.*  At  the  same  time  the 
steamers  increased  their  fire,  and  threw 
shells  on  the  Kus.sian  left  wing,  which, 
distant  as  they  were,  suffered  considera¬ 
ble  loss.  Supported  by  this  fire,  the 
brigade  D’Autemarre  advanced  to  the 
ford  of  Alma-Tamack,  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  cro.‘»sed  by  the  Zouaves,  who 
headed  the  brigade,  and,  dispersing  as 
skirmishers,  began  to  scale  the  heights. 
The  brigade  followed,  .and,  with  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  Bosijuet’s  brigade,  formed  on 
the  plateau  across  the  road  leading  from 
AlmaTamack  to  lladjiboulet.  About 
the  same  time,  the  brigade  Bouet  and 
the  Turks  were  crossing  the  ford  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

The  battalion  which  first  opened  fire 
on  the  Russian  side  was  the  second  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  infantry  regiment  of  .Minsk, 
which,  from  its  position  near  the  village 
of  Aklese,  did  not  become  aware  of  the 
movement  of  the  brigade  D’Autemarre 
till  the  head  of  the  French  column 
emerged  from  the  ravine  and  took  up  a 
position  on  the  crest  of  the  heights.  The 
Zouaves  had  hardly  succeeded  in  clearing 
the  heights  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Alma, 
than  already  this  (the  Minsk)  battalion 
'found  itself  very  critically  placed.  De- 


•  A  glance  nt  a  innp  will  show  tlmt  crossing 
the  river  o|i|H>8ite  the  French  jKJsition  was  n  very 
different  oiieriition  from  that  which  fell  to  the 
slmre  of  the  EngliKh,  who  had  to  diinb  a  rugged 
bank  and  face  a  hot  fire  of  grape  and  musketry 
at  once. 


cimated  by  a  front  and  flank  fire,  and 
fearing  to  be  harassed  in  its  retreat, 
this  battalion,  after  having  exchanged 
fire  with  the  French  skirmishers,  and 
checked  their  attack  as  much  as  possible, 
commenced  its  retreat  towards  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Orta-Kissek.  General  Kiriakow 
also,  who  commanded  at  the  extreme  left, 
to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  ships,  was  with¬ 
drawing  in  the  direction  of  the  telegraph, 
when  a  battery  of  light  artillery  and  the 
regiment  of  Moskow  came  up,  and  the 
retreat  w'as  temporarily  suspended.  But 
these  retinforcements  did  not  arrive  till 
the  French  had  crossed  the  river  in  force, 
and  had  extricated  Bosquet  from  the 
risk  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  of 
being  outnumbered  and  cut  off.  Canro- 
bert  and  Prince  Napoleon  with  their  di¬ 
visions  advanced  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Alma  at  one  o’clock.  Their  skirmishers 
engaged  the  Russian  skirmishers  in  the 
gardens,  whilst  five  of  their  batteries 
opened  fire  against  the  Russian  centre. 
One  battery  w'as  sent  to  rejoin  Bosquet, 
and  tw'o  other  brigades  wuth  a  battery 
were  ordered  up  by  St.  Arnaud  to  sup- 
])ort  the  French  attack  ;  so  that  on  this 
part  of  the  field,  6000  Russians  had  to 
make  head  against  7000  French,  whose 
flank  was  covered  by  7000  Turks.  De¬ 
spite  their  numerical  inferiority,  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  on  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  of 
Minsk,  made  an  effort  to  drive  the  French 
from  the  heights  with  the  bayonet,  but 
were  met  w'ilh  such  a  sustained  fire  of 
grape  and  musketry,  that  they  fell  back 
and  resumed  the  defensive.  They  had 
also  the  worst  of  it  in  the  artillery  com¬ 
bat  that  ensued,  their  gunners  being 
rapidly  picked  off  by  the  F'rench  rifles. 
Dc^ipite  of  what  is  described  as  a  despe¬ 
rate  resistance.  Bosquet,  Canrobert,  and 
Prince  Napoleon,  won  their  way  for¬ 
wards  ;  although  it  was  not  until  the  reg¬ 
iments  of  Minsk  and  Moscow  had  lost 
1500  men,  and  the  majority  of  their  offi¬ 
cers,  including  their  colonels,  were  killed 
or  wounded,  that  they  began  to  retreat 
towards  the  telegraph,  stopping  at  in¬ 
tervals  and  opening  a  brisk  tire.  Two 
batteries  of  light  artillery  did  the  same. 
“At  length” — here  we  transkate  liter¬ 
ally — “the  left  wing,  stopping  at  the 
telegraph,  opposed  a  last  resistance  to 
the  French ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a 
furious  oonrtict,  that  it  was  obliged  to 
yield  definitively  to  the  enormous  superi- 
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orif  y  of  the  enemy.  The  hill  of  the  tele¬ 
graph,  the  culminating  point  of  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  our  position,  was  occupied  by  the 
French,  who  planted  their  flag  upon  it.” 

The  whole  French  army  was  now  ad¬ 
vancing,  and  “  thus  it  came  to  pass  tliat 
whilst  the  right  wing  of  our  army  was 
still  engaged  in  a  furious  conflict,  in  which 
the  efforts  of  the  English  were  broken 
against  the  firmness  and  courage  of  our 
troops,  the  combat  on  the  left  wing  was 
already  terminated.  The  English  have 
been  described  as  reaching  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  at  half-past  one,  and  without 
attempting  to  cross,  opening  a  warm  lire 
of  artillery  and  small  arms,  from  which 
the  Russians,  particularly  the  artillery, 
suffered  much.  Here  they  remained  till 
the  whole  of  Prince  Napoleon’s  division 
had  crossed  the  river,  on  hearing  which, 
about  two  o’clock.  Lord  Raglan  ordered 
the  advance.”  The  order  in  hich  the 
English  advance  was  made  is  correctly 
stated  in  the  main,  and  its  steadiness  is 
acknowledged.  We  learn,  also,  that  our 
artillery  played  with  eflect  on  the  Rus¬ 
sian  skirmishers.  But  when  the  English 
had  reached  the  bridge,  two  batteries 
occupying  the  heights  of  the  two  sides 
of  the  main  road,  received  them  with  a 
violent  fire  of  gra])e,  and  the  riflemen  of 
two  regiments  concentrated  their  fire  on 
them.  Codrington’s  brigade,  assailed  by 
cannon  and  musketry  on  its  advance  to 
the  bridge^  suffered  considerable  losses, 
its  ranks  M’ere  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  it  retired  in  grt-at  disorder  behind 
Bourliouch.*  But  the  English  skirmish¬ 
ers  opened  their  fire  behiifd  the  inclos¬ 
ures,  and  began  to  penetrate  into  the  vine¬ 
yards  of  the  left  bank.  The  accuracy  of 
their  aim  caused  terrible  losses,  and  espe¬ 
cially  contributed  to  check  the  fire  of 
two  light  batteries  on  the  left  of  the  road. 
The  situation  of  these  two  batteries  be¬ 
came  still  more  critical  when,  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  two  English  guns  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  Alma  at  a  ford  lower 
down  than  Bourliouch,  and  after  having 
cleared  a  rise  in  the  hill,  got  into  posi¬ 
tion  and  enfiladed  them.  AVhilst  this 
was  going  on,  one  of  the  Russian  bat- 


•  The  Light  Division,  including  Codrington’s 
brigade,  crossed  the  river  higher  up  than  the 
bridge,  and  sustained  no  check  till  they  reached 
the  earthwork  popularly  called  the  Great  Redoubt, 
which  they  carried  by  a  rush. 


teries  continued  its  crushing  fire  on  the 
retreating  troops  of  Codrington. 

The  troops  of  General  Kiriakow,  after 
their  encounter  with  the  Frenclrnear  the 
telegraph,  did  not  stop  again  in  their  re¬ 
treating  movement  till  they  reached  the 
Katcha,  and  they  were  followed  by  the 
regiment  of  Borodino.  The  light  bat¬ 
tery,  number  two,  was  the  last  to  cpiit  the 
position.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  it  cleared  the  height  in  consequence 
of  its  loss  in  horses. 

At  this  point  the  English  are  again 
brought  upon  the  stage ;  and  it  is  both 
curious  and  instructive  to  compare  this 
description  of  their  manoeuvres  with 
those  hitherto  received  in  Englaiid  as 
best  authenticated. 

At  length,  it  is  st.ated,  the  divisions  of 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  General 
Evans,  having  reached  the  river,  began 
to  cross;  whilst  Brown’s  division  reached 
the  left  bank  despite  of  the  fire  of  the 
regiment  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michel, 
and  that  of  twelve  guns  placed  behind 
alow  earthwork*  on  the  right  of  the 
main  road.  Seeing  this.  Prince  Gort- 
schakow  ordered  two  batteries  of  the 
same  regiment,  who  had  suffered  less 
than  the  other,  to  charge  with  the  bay¬ 
onet;  wbereupon  the  English,  drawing 
back  towards  the  river  and  letting  them 
approach  to  within  a  short  distance, 
opened  a  deadly  fire  on  them.  After 
losing  their  colonel  and  several  other  offi¬ 
cers,  they  retired  towards  the  earthwork 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  bat¬ 
teries  from  covering  tbeir  retreat.  Close 
upon  their  heels  followed  an  English 
regiment,  the  Twenty  third,  on  whose 
approach  the  gunners  in  tire  earthwork 
limbered  up  and  hurried  off,  leaving  two 
guns  which  they  were  unable  to  move ; 
the  one  from  want  of  horses,  and  the 
other  from  its  disabled  state.  In  another 
moment  the  English  flag  was  seen  float¬ 
ing  from  the  earthwork.  But  the  first 
and  second  battalions  of  the  AVladimir 
regiment  are  at  hand  to  retrieve  the  dis¬ 
aster.  Reckless  of  the  terrible  fire  of 
the  English,  they  execute  an  impetuous 
bayonet-charge  in  a  compact  mass;  the 
English  are  driven  out  of  the  breast  work, 
having  hardly  time  to  fire  a  few  shots  ; 
and  it  is  occupied  anew  by  the  Russiims, 
who,  sheltered  behind  the  parapet,  o[)en 


•  EpautemerU — the  Great  Redoubt 
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a  very  .inimated  fire  .-igainst  the  English, 
coin|»eIIe»l  to  retire  precipitately  towards 
the  river.  “  Whilst  this  was  passing, 
the  French  had  occupied  the  telegraph 
height,  and  their  reserves  were  already 
massed  on  the  left  bank,  whilst  the  troops 
of  General  Kiriakow  were  in  full  retreat 
towards  the  Katcha.” 

The  cartridges  of  the  Grand  Duke’s 
regiment  being  just  now  exhausted,  the 
English,  after  getting  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  smooth-bore  muskets,  had  only 
to  sustain  the  fire  of  a  handful  of  Wlad- 
imir  rifiemen  ;  so  they  halted  at  some 
paces  from  the  river,  and  there  having 
begun  to  re-form,  they  reopened  their 
lire.  Lord  IJaglan  ordered  up  the  divi¬ 
sions  f)f  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and 
Lacy-Evans,  who  by  this  time  had  man¬ 
aged  to  cross  the  river,  to  sup|»ort  the 
siiattered  troops  of  Brown.  Ihey  ad¬ 
vanced  again  towards  the  earthwork, 
and  the  situation  of  the  Russians  be¬ 
came  critical ;  the  more  es|)ecially  be¬ 
cause  they  had  no  longer  any  artillery 
at  hand  to  disturb  the  English  in  their 
formation  or  advance,  and  the  terrible 
rillemeti  had  picked  off  a  startling  ])ro- 
portion  of  their  oflicers.  Nevertheless 
I’rince  Gortschakowand  (ieneral  Kvizin- 
sky  «lid  not  shrink  from  a  fresh  sacrifice 
to  keen  the  position ;  they  both  com¬ 
manded  a  bayonet  charge,  and  led  on 
in  person  the  remains  of  the  Wladimirs, 
who,  excited  by  the  example  of  their 
leaders,  rushed  forward  with  hurrahs, 
some  over  the  breastwork,  some  from 
its  sides,  and  flung  themselves  on  the 
foe.  “  At  the  sight  of  the  decisive  on¬ 
slaught  of  this  regiment,  the  first  line 
of  the  English  battalions  became  con¬ 
fused,  broke,  and  began  retiring  towards 
the  bridge.  But  iti  this  sui)reme  mo¬ 
ment  our  (the  Russian)  troops  were  all 
of  a  sudden  taken  in  flank  by  French 
artillery,  and  this  unforeseen  attack  de¬ 
termined  the  success  of  the  action  in 
favor  of  the  English.”  * 

It  is  then  explained  that  St.  Arnaud, 
learning  the  obstinate  resistance  encoun¬ 
tered  by  the  English,  had  suspended  for 
some  instants  the  advance  of  his  troops, 

•  1  his^lateinent,  that  the  guns  fired  into  the 
flunk  of  the  Wladimirs,  is  evidently  copied  from 
the  Russian  account,  quoted  and  accounted  for  hy 
Kiiiglake,  vol.  ii.  p.  4t>2,  note  (fourth  edition). 
The  guns  in  question  were  either  Turner's  bat¬ 
tery  uu  the  knoll,  or  the  guns  of  Evans'  division.  ' 


'  and  after  occuping  the  telegraph  hill, 
I  had  directed  against  the  Russian  right 
I  flank  three  French  batteries  and  half  .an 
^  English  battery.  This  artillery,  com- 
I  prising  twenty  -  three  guns,  opened  a 
j  deadly  fire,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
French  troops  resumed  their  onward 
march.  Thus  taken  at  disadvantage  the 
Wladimir  regiment  first  halted,  then 
made  a  fresh  charge  with  the  bayonet, 
then  took  refuge  beliind  the  breastwork, 
and  stood  at  bay.  The  brigade  Colin 
Campbell  threatened  to  turn  it  on  its 
right  flank;  the  division  of  I’rince  Na- 
i>oleon,  advancing  more  to  the  left, 
liastened  to  cut  it  off  from  the  roail  to 
Sebastopol ;  the  French  battery  thun¬ 
dered  on  its  flank,  whilst  the  divisions  of 
Brown,  Lacy-Evans,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  rained  on  it  a  shower  of 
shells  and  musket  bullets.  But  the  reg¬ 
iment  moved  not ;  although  it  h.ad  lost 
its  commander,  three  chiefs  of  battalion, 
j  fourteen  captains,  thirty  oflicers,  and 
about  thirteen  hundred  soldiers,  it  stood 
firm. 

At  length,  fearing  that  the  retreat 
would  be  cut  off,  and  seeing  that  all 
I  hope  was  over  of  restoring  the  Imttle  in 
I  the  centre  and  the  left  flank,  Menschi- 
kow,  about  fi)ur  in  the  afternoon,  order- 
I  ed  Gortschakow  to  draw  otf  the  troops 
I  of  the  right  flank  on  the  chain  of 
I  heights  ;  and  the  retreat  was  eflected  in 
I  good  order,  with  the  loss  of  only  two 
■  guns,  those  already  mentioned  as  aban- 
I  dotted  in  the  breastwork.  Indeed,  the 
;  Russian  artillery,  far  from  being  dis- 
j  aided  as  wo  supposed,  now’  figures  its  a 
j  decisive  check  on  the  pursuit.  How 
j  this  o|)|)ortune  efliciency  is  to  be  recon- 
!  filed  with  the  prior  story  of  its  loss  in 
I  men  and  horses,  and  how  a  single  com- 
i  party  of  the  Wladintir  regiutent,  sur¬ 
rounded  attd  out  -  nuntbered  as  it  was, 
ever  escaped  to  tell  the  tale,  we  confess 
ourselves  unable  to  unravel.  There  is 
also  a  good  deal  of  ntinor  inconsistency 
j  and  tautology  in  the  narrative,  ntostly 
supjtressed  iit  our  abridgment ;  and  the 
(ieiierail,  if  he  is  to  be  held  re-ponsible 
for  it,  is  at  variatnee  with  Russian  offi¬ 
cers  of  rank  present  at  the  engageitteitt, 
whose  |)ublished  statements  we  have 
read.  Notte  of  these  meittion  an  infain- 
try  fight  at  the  telegraph,  although  this 
is  Just  the  event  which  they  would  have 
commemorated  for  the  honor  of  their 
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countrymen.  Kiriakow  says  cxpre.'^sly 
lliiit  tlie  t'ule  of  conrtict  began  to  turn 
against  tlie  lliissians  in  the  centre  and 
tlie  right  wing  (wliero  they  were  oppo.s- 
ed  to  the  Briiish),  when  the  first  success 
of  the  French  had  been  stopped  on  tlie 
left  wing ;  and  Anitschoff,  after  describ¬ 
ing  tlie  retreat  of  the  Russian  centre  and 
rights  speaks  of  their  being  “  followed 
by  the  left  wing,  which  had  withstood 
and  repelled  the  attack  of  the  four  French 
divisions  till  the  moment  of  the  general 
retreat.” 

TiMlleben  attributes  the  loss  of  the 
battle  mainly  to  the  superior  discipline 
and  arms  of  the  Allies.  The  smooth-bore 
musket,  he  says,  was  utterly  unable  to 
contend  with  the  rifle,  to  which  the  close 
formation  of  the  Russians  gave  marked 
advantages.  lie  also  thinks  that  the 
omission  to  fortify  the  heights  was  a 
blunder ;  and  he  censures  the  over-hasty 
retreat  of  Kiriakow  Irom  the  telegraph 
heights. 

Frince  Menschikow  having  made  good 
his  retreat  to  Sebastopol,  anxious  con¬ 
sultations  were  held  as  lo  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  defence.  Todleben  himself  was 
immediately  set  to  work  to  strengthen 
the  fortifications ;  and  orders  were  given 
to  Admiral  Kornilow  to  block  up  the 
entry  of  the  roadstead  by  sinking  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  ships,  whose  crews  were 
to  be  added  to  the  garrison.  Before 
executing  this  order,  the  admiral  a.ssem- 
bled  a  council  of  naval  officers,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them  that  the  enemy,  after 
having  occu|)ied  the  northwest  side  of 
the  roadstead,  might  force  the  Russian 
fleet  to  abandon  its  actual  po.silion,  take 
possession  of  the  north  side,  and  burn, 
by  the  fire  of  their  batteries,  the  ships 
moored  in  the  great  bay.  Siarling  from 
these  a.ssumptions,  the  admiral  resolved 
to  attempt  a  very  hazardous  enterprise: 
he  proposed  to  sail  out,  and  attack  the 
allied  fleet  at  anchor  off  Cape  Loukoul. 
He  ha<l  calcnl.-Ued  that,  if  his  plan  suc- 
cee«led,  the  fleet  of  the  Black  Sea  could 
disperse  the  invading  armada  of  trans¬ 
ports,  and  thus  deprive  the  allied  army 
of  reenforcements  and  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence.  In  case  of  the  failure  of  the  at¬ 
tack,  Kornilow  proposed  to  grapple  with 
the  enemy’s  vessehs,  and  blow  himself 
up  along  with  them.  This  bold  stroke, 
according  to  the  br.ave  admiral,  would 
inevitably  have  so  w’eak^ned  the  allied 


I  squ.adrons  that  so  much  of  them  as 
I  escaped  destruction  would  not  have 
ventured  to  attack  the  powerful  batter¬ 
ies  of  the  jiort;  and  the  allied  army, 
unaided  by  the  fleet,  would  not  have 
been  in  a  condition  to  render  itself  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  town?  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Russian  retMiforcernents,  the  Allies,  so  at 
least  thought  Admiral  Kornilow,  could 
not  have  failed  of  being  definitively 
crushed  by  superior  forces. 

This  project  was  rejected  as  too  haz¬ 
ardous,  first  by  the  council,  and  second¬ 
ly  by  Prince  Menschikow ;  and  no  alter¬ 
native  was  left  but  to  sink  the  ships, 
seven  in  number,  with  a  portion  of  their 
armament,  which  there  was  not  time  to 
disembark.  The  ceremony  is  described 
as  solemn  and  melancholy  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  “The  sailors,  their  hearts swell- 
I  ing  with  anguish,  looked  on  in  silence 
j  whilst  the  waves  engulfed  these  noble 
vessels,  to  which,  for  the  fleet  of  the 
Black  Sea,  were  attached  so  many  glori¬ 
ous  recollections.  But  the  emotion  was 
at  its  height  when  the  steamer  ‘  Grom- 
onossitz’  was  ordered  to  lire  into  the 
‘  Tri-Svi.atitelia,’  to  hasten  i's  submer¬ 
sion.  Tears  restrained  till  then  rolled 
'  down  the  cheeks  of  our  brave  sailors.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  allietl  armies 
had  arrived  (September  24th)  near  Bel- 
beck  ;  their  bivouacs  could  be  discerned 
from  the  Xonh  Fort.  The  insufficient 
{  garrison  of  this  fort  expect eil  thence¬ 
forth  from  hour  to  hour  to  see  its  feeble 
j  intrenchments  attacked  by  a  powerful 
I  adversary  ;  and  its  position  seemed  the 
more  critic.al,  insomuch  as  Prince  Mens- 
'  chikow  had  quitted  Sebastopol  in  the 
'  night  to  proceed  with  his  army  to  B.ikht- 
chisarai  by  the  M.ackenzie  heights.  After 
his  departure,  there  remained  in  Sebas¬ 
topol  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  fighting  men,  including  sev- 
!  eral  battaliotis  of  sailors.  On  the  13th, 
the  North  Fort  hid  twelve  guns  in  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  land  side ;  and  these  were 
so  placed  as  to  be  unable  to  concentrate 
their  fire ;  wdiilst  ships  brought  close  to 
the  shore  could  batter  it  with  impunity. 
Works  constructed  under  the  direction 
of  Todleben  had  materially  strengthen¬ 
ed  it  by  the  25th,  but  it  still  ottered  a 
front  of  a  verst  and  a  half  (about  a  mile), 
armed  only  with  twentjr-mne  guns,  and 
;  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  “that  the  in- 
i  sufficient  garrison  which  w-as  to  defend 
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tjie  northern  si<le  of  the'ro.‘i<lw.‘\y  would 
hardly  have  been  able,  despite  of  its 
bravery  and  its  spirit,  to  oppose  aslij^ht- 
ly  •  prolonired  resistance  to  a  numerous 
enemy.”  The  state  of  the  North  Fort 
on  the  25th  of  September  is  thus  de- 
scribeil : 

“  In  the  North  Fort,  there  was  scarcely  time 
to  elevate  its  low  parapet,  of  little  thickness, 
and  half  crumbled  away,  to  give  it  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  a  field-work,  so  as  to  form  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  tire  of  the  enemy.  To  adapt 
the  parajH't  to  musketry,  a  fMinqnette  was 
added,  and  the  crest  of  the  jiarapet  was  sup- 
plie<l  with  battlements  forme<l  of  earth-lmgs. 
The  old  walls  of  the  scarp  gave  way  to  the 
pressure  of  the  earth  freshly  brought  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  elevation  of  the  parapet.  They 
crumbled  down,  and  tilled  up  the  narrow 
ditch  with  their  ruins.  Thus  it  fell  out  that 
in  the  western  bastion  a  practicable  breach, 
quite  tit  for  use,  was  formed  before  ever  the 
enemy  had  approached  the  work.  And  all 
this  happened  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
enemy’s  columns  were  already  in  view  of  the 
North  Fort,  on  the  space  e.xtending  between 
the  Katcha  and  the  Helbeck.” 

Adtnirul  Kornilow,  however,  resolved 
to  hold  the  fort  to  the  last  extremity, 
ami  dispositions  were  made,  at  his  de¬ 
sire,  by  Todleben  for  the  reception  of 
the  expected  assjiilants.  These  are  mi¬ 
nutely  described,  and  their  insufficiency 
against  a  resolute  assault  is  demonstrat¬ 
ed  by  an  elaborate  train  of  reasoning, 
in  which  i\\e  proa  and  cona  are  carefully 
weighed.  It  was  consecjuently  with  a 
sensation  of  relief,  mingled  with  aston¬ 
ishment,  th.at,  on  the  morning  of  the 
26lh  Septeml>er,  the  garrison,  constant¬ 
ly  on  tlie  alert,  and  in  momentary  ex¬ 
pectation  of  an  attack,  learned  that  the 
allied  army  was  moving  towards  the 
east  in  the  direction  of  the  Mackenzie 
farm.  The  fears  felt  for  the  north  were 
now'  transferred  to  the  south,  which  had 
been  comparatively  neglected,  under  an 
impres.sion  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
the  first  object  of  the  besiegers.  Its 
garrison  consisted  only  of  five  thousand 
men,  including  sailors,  and  A<lmlral 
Nakhmikow,  the  local  commander,  de¬ 
spairing  of  an  effectual  resistance,  matle 
tlie  necessary  arrangements  for  sinking 
all  the  ships  of  his  scpiadron,  to  prevent 
them  from  being  captured,  and  (.Septem¬ 
ber  26lh)  issued  the  following  order  of 
the  day : 

“  The  enemy  is  advancing  towards  the  city 


which  has  but  a  wc.ak  garrison  for  its  defence. 
I  find  myself  obliged  to  sink  the  vessels  of 
the  squailron  intrusted  to  me,  and  to  unite 
the  crews,  armed  with  their  iKianling-weap- 
ons,  to  the  garrison.  I  am  convinced  that 
each  of  the  commander.s,  officers,  and  sailors, 
will  fight  like  a  hero ;  we  shall  l)e  about 
.1000 ;  the  rallying-place  is  the  square  of  the 
Theatre.  Let  the  squadron  hold  itself  fore¬ 
warned.” 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  the  news 
arrived  in  town  tliat  the  Allies  had  Heize<l 
a  part  of  the  baggage-train  of  ^lenschi- 
kow’s  army,  and  cut  off  its  communica¬ 
tions  with  Scbasto|>ol.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  this  intelligence,  nothing  was 
heard  of  or  from  the  army ;  at  this  crit¬ 
ical  period,  no  one  in  Sebastopol  knew 
what  had  become  of  it  or  where  it  was 
to  be  found. 

“  Thus  the  defenders  of  Sebastopol  had  no 
a.Hsistance  to  reckon  upon  ;  we  have  seen  that 
it  was  iiupo.ssil)le  to  repulse  the  enemy  with 
the  unaided  forces  of  the  garrison.  There 
remained  to  thetn  no  other  alternative  than 
that  of  laying  down  their  liws  gloriously  on 
the  post  confided  to  their  bravery. 

‘‘On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  clergy 
made  a  procession,  with  the  cro.ss  and  the 
holy  water,  along  the  whole  line  of  «lefence. 
Kornilow,  riding  round  the  intrenchment.s, 
harangued  the  troops,  ami  sought  to  excite 
th»-ir  courage. 

“  ‘  My  children,’  he  said,  ‘  we  must  fight 
against  the  enemy  to  the  last  extremity ; 
every  man  of  us  must  die  on  the  8i)ot  rather 
than  give  way.  Kill  the  man  who  shall  dare 
to  talk  of  falling  back.  Kill  me  myself, 
should  I  give  such  an  order.’  ” 

Il.id  the  admiral  ever  heard  of  Henri 
de  la  llochej.aquelin’s  addre.ss  to  his  fol¬ 
lowers:  “  aS<  jaoance,  auinez-otoi.  iSi 
Je  tombe,  x'engez-moi.  Si  Je  recule,  tuez- 
moi."  Korntlow’s  a<ldress  to  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Moscow  was  in  the  same  exalt 
ed  strain : 

9 

“  Soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  Moscow,  you 
fiml  yourselves  here  on  the  extreme  limits  of 
Russia ;  you  defend  a  corner  dear  to  the  Ru.s- 
sian  empire.  The  Tzar  and  all  Ru.ssia  have 
their  eyes  fixed  on  you.  If  you  do  not  faith¬ 
fully  discharge  your  duty,  Moscow,  at  your 
return,  will  not  receive  you  as  .sons  worthy 
of  the  name  you  bear.” 

However,  adds  Todleben,  neither  the 
exaltation  of  the  troops,  nor  their  reso¬ 
lution  to  fight  to  the  last,  w’ould  h.ave 
been  able  to  save  Sebasto|)ol,  if  the  ene¬ 
my  had  attacked  immediately  after  his 
passage  of  the  Tscheruaia. 


il 
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The  strategic  reasons  which  at  first  ' 
induced  Prince  Menschikow  to  leave  I 
the  garrison  to  their  fate  are  examined 
in  detail ;  the  principal  being  the  snp- 
»o8ed  impossibility  of  making  head  bt‘- 
lind  iiuromplete  fortifications  against  an 
enemy  flushed  with  recent  victory,  and 
the  fear  of  losing  his  whole  army  with 
the  town.  His  plan,  it  seems,  was  to 
hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  Allies,  harass 
their  communications,  and  save  at  least 
the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  Why  he 
abandoned  this  plan  is  not  explained ; 
all  we  are  permitted  to  know  of  the  i 
ch.ange  of  intention  is  the  fact,  that,  on 
the  30th  of  September,  .about  midday,  to  ; 
the  great  joy  of  the  whole  garrison,  his  | 
troops  appeared  on  the  heights  of  liel- ' 
beck,  and  at  two  in  the  afternoon  the  j 

Iirince  arrived  in  person  at  the  North 
^'ort. 

As  soon  .as  the  allied  armies  ap|)eared 
on  the  south,  all  the  workmen  that  could  ' 
be  got  together  were  employed  to  , 
strengthen  the  defences  on  that  side,  j 
and  a  good  deal  was  done  within  four  | 
days  in  the  execution  of  new  batteries  ; 
connected  by  earthworks;  but  it  js 
stated  over  and  over  again,  with  weari¬ 
some  iteration,  that  all  must  have  proved 
unavailing  against  a  combined  and  reso-  j 
lute  assault.  The  only  hope  of  the  be-  j 
sieged  lay  in  the  (to  them)  unaccounta-  j 
bly  cautious  and  dilatory  proceedings  I 
of  the  besiegers,  who  were  all  along  ! 
acting  on  an  impression  that  the  jilace  ' 
was  too  strong  to  be  attacked  before 
the  fire  of  its  artillerv  had  been  at  least 
partially  subdued.  They  thereffre  re¬ 
solved  to  construct  siege  batteries,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  27th  the  first  trench 
was  opened  by  the  French. 

“  This,”  says  To<llcl)cn,  “  was  done  with¬ 
out  our  suspecting  it,  favored  as  it  was  i>y  a 
strong  wind  wliich  blew  off  the  town  during 
tile  whole  night  in  the  direction  of  the 
enemy’s  works,  so  that  we  only  lx*canic 
aware  of  it  at  dawn.  Those  who  know  any¬ 
thing  of  siege  warfare  may  imagine  what  a 
joyful  impression  we  must  have  felt  at 
the  sight.  It  l*ecame  then  evident  for  us 
that  the  .\Ilies  had  not  deciderl  on  an  imme<li- 
ate  as.sault,  and  that  they  intended  first  to  es¬ 
tablish  batteries  in  the  hope  of  disabling  our 
artillery  ;  so  that  we  might  yet  gain  time,  at 
least  during  some  days.  Kverybody  in  Se¬ 
bastopol  was  gladdened  by’  this  happy  event ; 
they  addressed  mutual  congratulations  to 
each  other ;  for  all  saw  in  it  a  guarantee  of 
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success,  and  thfe  hope  that  the  town  would 
be  saved.” 

Dating  from  this  pcriml,  the  contest 
was  turned  into  one  of  engineering  skill, 
in  which  the  Allies  were  certainly  worst- 
e<l ;  for  the  strength  of  the  defences  in¬ 
creased  faster  than  the  means  of  dstroy- 
ing  or  overcoming  them.  This  reflects 
the  more  honor  on  Todleben  and  his 
branch  of  the  service,  because  not  only 
(as  already  mentioned)  was  there  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  scarcity  of  tools,  but  the 
rocky  nature  of  the  ground,  almost  en¬ 
tirely  denuded  of  turf,  causeil  great 
difficulty  in  getting  pro|)er  materials 
for  the  earth w'orks,  which,  being  more 
than  half  composed  of  stones  and  gravel, 
were  liable  to  sink  or  crumble  under 
fire.  The  first  decisive  trial  began  at 
half-past  six  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
of  October,  when  all  the  liesieging  bat¬ 
teries  simultaneously  opened  fire.  In 
full  exneciation  that  an  assault  would 
ensue,  the  Russian  troops  were  drawn 
up  behiml  their  intrenchments  and  suf¬ 
fered  greatly.  The  works,  also,  were 
damaged  in  parts,  and  some  guns  were 
dismounted.  Hut  the  garrison  replied 
with  such  effect,  that  in  rather  more 
I  hail  four  hours  the  French  batteries 
were  completely  silenced. 

‘‘The  cannonade  had  lastwl  more  than 
three  hours  with  eipial  vivacity  on  all  points, 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  about  half-past  nine, 
one  of  our  shells  blew  up  a  powder-magazine 
in  one  of  the  French  batteries  on  the  llodulph 
hill.  This  explosion  was  haileil  on  our  side 
by  a  loud  and  triumphant  hurrah.  The 
French  battery  was  completely  overthrown, 
which  permittisl  us  to  concentrate  all  our 
energies  on  the  other  French  batteries  on  the 
hill.  Half  an  hour  after  the  first  explosion 
there  was  a  second.  These  two  explosions 
were  not  without  results,  for  the  fire  of  the 
French  artillery  began  gradually  to  slacken, 
» and  was  s(K)n  entirely’  extinguished.  To¬ 
wards  half-past  ten  its  fire  ceased  definitively 
along  the  whole  line.  .  .  . 

”  Such  was  not  the  result  of  our  contest 
with  the  Knglish  batteries,  which  were  not 
i  long  in  manifesting  a  great  relative  superiori- 
'  ty  over  our  arjillerv,  arising  principally  from 
the  dillcrence  of  calibre.  The  Thiril  bastion 
sulfered  especially  from  the  English  batteries, 
exp(*sed  as  it  was  to  the  concentrated  fire 
of  the  Montague  V’ert  and  the  .Mont  Woron- 
row.” 

At  this  point  the  account  of  the  hand 
att.ack  is  interrupted  to  describe  the 
1  simultaneous  attack  of  the  allied  fleets 
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on  the  sea  defences;  and  the  narratives 
are  intermingled  in  a  manner  which 
makes  it  no  easy  task  to  connect  or  fol¬ 
low  the  threads.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
extract  the  most  important  statement 
recrarding  the  English  cannonade,  and 
then  return  to  the  Heets.  Speaking 
of  the  effects  of  the  English  fire  on  the 
third  bastion  (the  Great  Kedan),  the 
General  adds : 

“  Tlie  loss  in  men  had  been  .so  considerable 
that  the  ftunners  of  several  pieces  liad  been 
already  replaced  twice.  Despite  of  the  evi- 
«lent  superiority  of  the  English,  the  artillery¬ 
men,  exalted  by  the  example  of  their  valor¬ 
ous  chiefs,  would  not  yield  to  the  enemy, 
and  thus  persevered  in  their  energetic  defence. 
The  necessary  measures  were  taken  on  this 
bastion  for  continuing  the  tire,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  damage  tliat  h.ad  been  done.  The 
embrasures  wliich  gave  way  we:  o  instantly 
cleared  off ;  the  ofiicers,  setting  the  example, 
mounted  the  paru|M;t  and  t(K>k  part  in  the 
work.  The  sailors  emulated  the  zeal  of  the 
sappers.  Ihit  all  efforts  were  powerless  to 
j)reveiit  the  English  artillery  from  completely 
overcoming  our.s.  To  complete  the  critical 
position  of  the  third  bastion,  alxnit  half-past 
three  a  shell  blew  up  the  powder-magazine 
pla<'e<l  in  its  suillunt.  AVhen  the  smoke 
dis|>erse»l.  the  survivors  had  Ijefore  their  eyes 
the  horrible  picture  of  the  etfirts  of  the 
explosion.  .\Il  that  part  of  the  front  of  the 
b.astion  had  been  tlirown  into  the  ditch  ;  the 
guns  and  their  j>latforms  were  upset ;  on  the 
sides  lay  half-burnt  and  distigured  luxlies; 
and  across  the  rolling  and  infernal  crash 
of  the  artillery  were  heard  from  far  the 
shouts  of  the  e.xulting  foe.  The  explosion 
caused  the  deaths  of  more  than  a  hundred 
men,  and  amongst  them  was  one  of  whom 
no  trace  could  ever  be  recovered,  Captain- 
liientenatd  Leslie.  From  that  moment  all 
possibility  of  rejdying  to  the  Fifiglish  artillery 
was  at  an  end.  The  defence  on  this  j»oint 
was  completely  paralyzed,  and  the  exi)ecta- 
tion  at  the  Karabelnaia  was  to  see  the  enemy 
take  a<lvantage  of  the  n-snlt,  and  advance 
immediately  to  the  assault.” 

Of  the  twenty  two  guns  with  which 
the  Imstiou  was  arined,  twenty  were 
disabled;  and  in  all  the  bastion  there 
remained  but  five  gunners  who,  keeping 
.inn  to  the  two  remaining  guns,  fired 
•he  last  shots.  Ten  guns  of  other  bat- 
i(‘ries  were  also  disabled  by  the  English 
fire.  Ibit  although  the  allied  armies 
had  been  from  early  d  iwn  on  foot  and 
ready  for  the  assault,  the  heavy  check 
sustaiued  by  the  French  batteries  acted 
so  pow’erfully  on  them,  that  they' did 


not  profit  by  the  opportunity,  and  busied 
themselves  in  repairing  the  damage 
caused  to  their  batteries,  to  commence 
soon  afterwards  a  regular  siege. 

Kornilow  was  amongst  the  Kus.sians 
killed.  Todleben  had  carried  him  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  orders,  but 
lie  insisted  on  going  himself  to  the  third 
bastion,  despite  of  the  remonstrances 
and  assurances  address(>d  to  him.  “  I 
am  perfectly  convinced,”  was  his  reply, 
“that  every  one  of  you  will  do  his  duty 
as  honor  and  eircu instances  may  de¬ 
mand,  but  on  this  solemn  day  to  see  our 
heroes  on  the  theatre  of  their  exploits 
is  an  imperative  want  of  my  soul.” 
And  in  spite  of  the  prayers  of  those 
who  surrounded  him,  he  went  on  horse- 
b.ack  to  the  Malakhow,  where  he  w.as 
wounded  mortally  by  a  bullet  which 
shattered  his  right  leg.  “Well,  gentle¬ 
men,  I  depend  on  you  to  defend  Sebas¬ 
topol  !  Do  not  surrender  it!  ”  exclaim¬ 
ed  Kornilow  with  emphasis,  addressing 
himself  to  the  officers  who  pressed 
about  him ;  and  he  almost  immediately 
lost  consciousness.  “  Tell  all,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  just  before  he  died,  “  that  it  is 
sweet  to  die  when  the  conscience  is 
pure.  May  God  bless  Russia  and  the 
Emperor!  Save  Sebastopol  and  the 
fleet !”  These  were  his  la.st  words. 

In  the  general  summary  of  the  results 
of  this  day’s  artillery  contest  by  land,  it 
is  stated  that  the  Allies  attacked  with 
120  guns,  including  eighteen  mortars 
of  large  calibre,  and  that  the  Russians 
replied  with  118  guns,  including  five 
mortars.  The  advantage  of  weight 
of  met.al  and  elevation  of  ground  was 
with  the  Allies.  They  threw  altogether 
0000  ])rojectiles,  the  besiege<l  20,000. 
The  Russians  lost  in  killed  and  wounded 
1112;  the  French  204 ;  and  the  ^mglish 
144. 

The  attack  by  sea  confessedly  failed, 
although  the  superiority  of  vveight  of 
metal  and  number  of  guns  was  on  the 
side  of  the  combined  fleets.  The  sum¬ 
mary  stands  thus:  “All  the  sfpiadrons 
united  engaged  our  five  b.atteries  with  a 
broaddde  of  1244  guns,  to  which  we 
cotdd  only  oppose  l.')2,  that  is  to  say,  an 
eighth  of  the  number.”  It  is  further 
stated  th:U  the  fleets  had  the  advantage 
of  distance,  some  of  the  Russian  bat¬ 
teries  being  so  placed  that  their  guns 
could  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  vessels 
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at  sliort  ranjTc.  Rut,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  elevation  was  in  their  favor,  an<l 
the  |>hingin<»  shot  of  the  Star  Fort 
cause*!  material  damage  to  the  ships. 
The  Constantine  battery  suffered  most: 

“  Placeti  on  a  jutting  promontory,  tliis  bat¬ 
tery  was  of  tlie  tiorse-shoc  sliapc,  one  half 
facing  the  o|)en  sua,  the  other  half  the  road¬ 
stead.  The  higher  platform  of  this  battery 
was  without  shelter  against  a  fire  from  Uie 
side  or  rear ;  and  even  on  the  northwest  of 
this  work,  a  part  of  the  ground  remained  al¬ 
most  undefended,  being  only  commanded  by 
two  guns.  We  have  seen  that  the  English 
took  advantage  of  these  imperfections  of  our 
armament,  by  ftosting  their  ships  in  front  of 
the  undefended  space,  and  sweeping  at  close 
range  the  open  battery  by  a  fire  in  flank  and 
rear,  so  that  of  twenty-seven  guns  on  the 
platfonu  twent)'-two  were  soon  silenced,  and 
the  gunners,  overwhelmed  with  projectiles 
and  fragments  of  stone,  were  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  the  casemates.  The  front  wall 
of  the  Constantine  battery,  however,  although 
ridilled  with  balls,  which  damaged  the  sides 
of  ten  embrasures,  was  not  traversed  by  any 
of  the  enemy’s  projectiles.  The  guns  in  the 
casemates  remained  inUict ;  but  of  six  fur- 
n.ices  for  heating  red-hot  balls,  only  one  es¬ 
caped  destruction.  The  explosions  of  three 
munition-chests  placed  in  the  east  of  the  bat¬ 
tery  contributeil  in  part  to  the  disarrange¬ 
ment  of  the  platform.  Fifty -five  men  were 
put  horn  de  combat  at  the  Constantine  bat¬ 
tery'  :  five  killed  and  fifty  wounded.” 

The  Kussi,in  co.ist  batteries  fired  six¬ 
teen  thousand  shots  on  this  day. 

Reenforcements  had  kept  pouring  in 
on  both  sides ;  on  the  day  wlien  the 
batteries  opened,  it  is  computed  that  the 
allied  armies  exceeded  eighty-five  thou¬ 
sand,  whilst  thirty -one  thousand  had 
been  added  to  the  Russian.  Eager  to 

f)rofit  by  this  augmentation  of  force  and 
ay  the  foundation  for  the  offensive  ope¬ 
rations  which  he  meditated  on  a  great 
scale,  Menschikow  determined  to  attack 
the  lie.uegers  on  their  rear  on  the  side 
of  the  Tchorgoune,  in  the  direction  of 
Ralaehiva.  What  Todleben  calls  the 
unskilful  dispositions  of  the  English 
commander  in-chief,  were  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  such  an  enterprise  ;  Lord  Rag¬ 
lan  having  in  effect  established  a  vast 
intrenched  camp,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  number  of  his  troops,  destined  at 
the  same  time  to  carry  on  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol,  to  cover  tlie  chain  of  heights 
between  Inkermann  and  Ralaclava,  and 
lastly,  to  defend  Balaclava  itself.  The 


'  first  objects  of  attack  were  the  redoubts 
'  defended  by  the  Turks,  who  gave  way 
:  after  an  obstinate  resistance  ;  and  the 
advance  of  the  Uus.sians  to  carry  off  tlie 
'  guns  captured  in  them,  led  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  light  cavalry  charge  under  Lord 
Cardigan,  as  well  as  to  the  affair  with 
the  heavy  horse  under  Scarlett,  and  the 
repulse  of  the  Russian  cavalry  by  ihe 
“  thin  red  line,”  which  has  become  his¬ 
torical.  It  is  not  the  only  matter  of 
popular  belief  that  has  become  historical 
without  being  founded  on  fact ;  and  it 
is  no  more  than  justice  to  Lord  Clyde 
to  add,  that  he  himself  never  suppressed 
the  circumstance  that  when,  instead  of 
forming  square,  he  drew  uj)  the  Ninety- 
third  Highlanders  to  receive  cavalry,  he 
was  well  aware  that  they  had  a  rough 
kind  of  fortification  in  their  front.*  The 
affair  is  thus  described  by  Todleben  : 

“  Six  squailrons  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Weimar’s  hussar.s,  and  three  Fyotrtcas  of  the 
Cos.sacks  of  the  Don,  made  a  charge  against 
the  Ninety’-third  Highlanders,  whilst  eight 
squadrons  of  the  Duke  of  Leuchteiiberg’s 
hussars  and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Dural  ad¬ 
vanced  on  the  right  against  Scarlett’s  bri- 
I  gade.  The  Highlanders  having  allowed  our 
'  hussars  to  approach  within  musket  shot,  re¬ 
ceived  their  attack  by  a  discharge  of  grape 

•  “  The  Russians  on  their  left  drew  back  for  a 
moment,  and  then  in  one  grand  line  dashe*!  at 
the  Highlanders.  The  ground  flies  beneath  their 
horse.s’  feet;  gathering  speed  at  every  striile, 
they  dash  on  towards  tliat  thin  red  utreak  topjiea 
tcith  a  line  of  ttcrl  (the  italics  are  the  author’s). 
The  Turks  tire  a  volley  at  eight  hundred  yards 
and  run.  A«  the  Russians  came  within  six  hiin- 
j  deed  yards,  down  giK*8  that  line  of  steel  in  frtmt, 
and  out  rings  a  rattling  volley  of  Minie  musket¬ 
ry.  The  distance  is  too  great;  the  Russians  are 
not  checked,  but  still  sweep  onwards  through  the 
smoke  with  the  whole  force  of  horse  and  man, 
here  and  there  knocked  over  by  the  shot  of  our 
batteries  above.  With  breathless  su-pense  every 
one  awaits  the  bursting  of  the  wave  upon  the  line 
of  Gaelic  rock ;  but  ere  they  came  within  one 
hundred  aiul  fifty  yards,  another  deadly  volley 
flashes  from  the  levelled  rifles,  and  carries  death 
and  terror  into  the  Russians.  They  wheel  about, 
open  files  right  and  left,  and  fly  back  faster  than 
they  came.  ‘  Hravo,  Highlanilers  !  well  done  1’ 
shout  the  excited  e|»ectators;  but  events  thicken. 
The  Highlanders  and  their  s[ilendid  front  are 
soon  forgotten ;  men  scarcely  have  a  moment  to 
think  of  this  fact,  that  the  Ninety-third  nev^r 
altered  their  formation  to  receive  that  tide  of 
horsemen.  ‘  No,’  said  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  ‘  I 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  form  them  even 
four  deep.’  The  ordinary  British  line,  two  deep, 
Vas  quite  sulficient  to  receive  these  Muscovita 
cavaliers." — The  War,  etc.,  by  W.  II.  Russell, 
p.  289. 
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and  several  volleys  of  musketry  ;  our  hussars 
penetrated  nevertheless  as  far  as  the  enemy’s 
park,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  camp,  and 
intrenche<l  by  ditches  In  face  of 

this  unexpected  obstacle,  and  already  sensibly 
shaken  by  the  cross-fire  of  the  enemy,  our 
hussars,  as  well  as  the  Cossacks,  were 
oblij^ed  to  retire.  At  the  same  moment  the 
hussars  of  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberp;  and  the 
Cos.saeks  of  the  Oural,  encountered  by  the 
charpe  of  the  Enplish  drapoons  and  the  prape 
of  a  battery  of  horse-artillery  under  Scarlett, 
were  also  obliped  to  fall  back.  But  when 
Scarlett  endeavored  to  follow  up  his  advan- 
tape,  he  fell  under  a  cross  -  fire,  and  was 
obliged  to  fall  back  in  his  turn.” 

When  TiOrd  Cardigan  was  leading  his 
devoted  hand  to  what  seemed  to  look¬ 
ers-on  an  assured  disaster,  a  French 
general  e.vclaimed  :  “  C'est  beau,  e'est 
mperhe,  •  mais  ce  n'est  pna  hi  guerre  ''' 
To<llel)on,  who  adopts  the  staff  otHcer’s 
version  of  the  attendant  and  preliminary 
circumstances  of  the  order,  confirms  the 
view  ta'ken  by  the  Frenchman: 

“  Ih.rdly  had  our  cavalry  succeeded  in 
forming,  when  the  English  cavalry  came  out 
from  behind  the  height  that  had  hitherto  pre¬ 
vented  us  from  seeing  it.  Immediately,  and 
without  allowing  itself  to  be  checked  by  the 
well-directed  fire  of  eight  puns  of  the  light 
battery  No.  7,  and  (leneral  Jabokitsky’s  ar¬ 
tillery,  by  that  of  the  riflemen  of  the  chas¬ 
seurs  of  Odessa,  and  a  company  of  the  fourth 
battalion  of  light  infantry,  Cardigan  dashed 
upon  the  battery  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don, 
who  had  taken  up  an  advanced  position,  sa¬ 
bred  tlie  gunners,  then  charged  our  cavalry, 
overthrew  it  and  went  further  still  beyond 
the  line  of  redoubts  in  pursuit  of  our  cavalry, 
which  retired  towards  Tchorgoune. 

“  But  this  brilliant  charge  brings  no  deci¬ 
sive  advantage  to  the  issue  of  the  combat,  and 
cost  the  English  dear.  Whilst  their  cavalry 
rushed  against  the  battery,  the  Cossacks  as¬ 
sailed  their  rear,  and  were  nevertheless  over¬ 
thrown  by  a  squadron  of  the  Eighth  Hussars 
(English),  which  had  been  left  in  reserve.  But 
at  tlie  same  time  three  squadrons  of  the  com- 
hined  regiment  of  lancers  were  posted  up  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank. 

“  However,  the  English  cavalry,  carried 
away  by  the  elation  of  its  first  success,  was 
hotly  jmrsuing  our  cavalry,  but  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  it  least  expected  to  be  attacked, 
the  three  squadrons  of  lancers  threw  them¬ 
selves  on  its  left  flank.  This  manoeuvre  had 
a  decisive  success.  The  English  cavalry, 
stopped  in  its  pursuit,  was  crushed.  Unex¬ 
pectedly  attacked  in  flank,  and  finding  itself 
at  the  same  time  under  the  cross-fire  of  artil¬ 
lery  and  musketry,  it  broke  its  ranks,  turned 
bridle,  and,  pursued  by  our  lancers  and  the 


fire  of  our  artillery,  was  thrown  into  a  com- 
j  plcte  rout.  The  field  of  battle  was  encum- 
I  bered  with  the  bodies  of  men  and  horses. 

I  The  defeat  of  the  Cardigan  brigjule  made  such 
I  an  impression  on  the  enemy,  that  the  brigade 
i  of  Scarlett,  which  had  advanced  in  support, 

I  suddenly  suspended  its  movement  and  turned 
back.” 

“If  on  that  day,”  adds  Todleben, 
“  the  corps  of  General  Lipramii  had 
been  reenforced,  Balaclava  might  have 
fallen  into  our  hands.”  As  it  was,  the 
capture  of  the  redoubts,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  a  large  part  of  the  English 
cavalry,  produced  the  most  favorable 
impression  on  the  tired,  harassed,  and 
decimated  garrison  of  Sebastopol.  The 
catastrophe  of  the  Alma  was  forgotten ; 
an  unlimited  confidence  in  the  superiori¬ 
ty  of  the  Russian  troops  grew  up  anew, 
and  their  morale  rose  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  energy.  This  newly-awakened 
spirit  was  directed  to  maintain  a  superi¬ 
ority  of  fire  in  the  artillery  contest 
which  was  continued  without  cessation 
on  either  side,  and  a  dashing  sally  was 
hazarded.  But  still  the  Allies  gained 
ground.  The  state  of  things  on  the  4th 
November,  the  eve  of  Inkerinann,  is 
thus  described  : 

“  We  have  related,  with  the  greatest  exact¬ 
ness,  the  operations  of  the  defence,  such  as 
they  occurred  to  this  day ;  and  it  bus  been 
seen  from  the  details  into  which  we  have  en¬ 
tered,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Russians 
to  expect  a  fortunate  result,  if  the  enemy  at¬ 
tempted  to  carry  the  town  by  assault,  despite 
of  the  heroic  efforts  of  its  defenders.  By 
dint  of  the  works  which  the  Allies  had  push¬ 
ed  with  so  much  energy  against  the  Bastion 
No.  4,*  their  trenches  had  been  advanced  to 
within  sixty-five  sajenes  (at>out  one  hundred 
and  lift}'  yards)  of  the  aaillant  of  this  bastion, 
which  underwent  daily  terrible  damage  from 
the  concentrated  fire  of  the  siege  batteries ; 
and  although  the  damage  was  immediately 
repaired  under  the  enemy’s  fire,  and  the  dis¬ 
abled  guns  were  replaced  on  the  instant— 
although  the  gaps  made  by  wounds  or  death 
in  the  ranks  of  the  garrison  were  speedily 
filled  up  by  new  combatants,  it  nmst  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  forces  of  the  defence  in 
the  Bastion  No.  4  were  approaching  their 
last  agony. 

“  Remark  also  that,  at  this  very  time, 
France,  England,  and  Turkey  were  assem¬ 
bling  new  troops  to  be  transported  to  the 
theatre  of  war.  These,  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  powerful  steam  fleet  at  the 
disposition  of  the  Allies,  could  be  conveyed 

♦  The  Flagstaff  Battery,  or  Baition  du  Mat, 
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to  the  Crimea  before  the  Russian  reenforce¬ 
ments,  which,  at  the  advanced  season,  would 
have  to  arrive  by  almost  impassable  roads. 
Such  a  state  of  things  necessarily  provoked 
the  Russian  army  t<»  attempt  some  decisive 
action,  and  the  moment  seemed  by  so  much 
the  better  chosen  for  an  enterprise  of  this 
kind,  that  in  the  second  half  of  the  month  of 
October  the  effective  of  our  troops  in  the  Cri- , 
mea  had  been  considerably  augmented  by 
the  recent  arrival  of  the  Fourth  corps  of  in¬ 
fantry.” 

After  the  arrival  of  these  troops,  the 
effective  array  under  the  orders  of  Jlen- 
schikow  at  Sebastopol,  and  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood,  is  computed  at  one 
hundred  thousand,  exclusive  of  the 
crews  of  the  fleet;  the  effective  force  of 
the  allied  armies— French,  English,  and 
Turk,  at  rather  less  than  eighty  thou¬ 
sand.  Although  the  English  jiosition 
on  the  heights  was  naturally  strong, 
the  number  of  troops  occupying  it  wa.s 
relatively  small,  and  this  consequently 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  most  vulnerable 
point.  General  Soimonow',  with  eight¬ 
een  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  men  and  thirty-eight  guns,  was  to 
start  at  six  in  tlie  morning  for  the  ra¬ 
vine  of  Carenage,  and  to  bo  joined  by 
General  Pavlow,  with  fifteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  six  men  and  ninety- 
six  guns,  passing  over  the  bridge  of  In- 
kermann.  On  their  junction  they  were 
to  be  under  the  command  of  General  de 
Dantienberg.  Prince  Gortschakow,  with 
twenty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-fonr  men  and  eighty-eight  guns, 
was  to  supf)ort  the  attack,  and  endeavor 
to  effect  a  diversion.  The  garrison  was 
to  Ik*  on  the  alert,  and  ready  to  aCl  ac-- 1 
cording  to  circumstances.  The  declared 
object  of  the  enterprise  W’as  to  drive 
back  the  right  wing  of  the  besiegers, 
and  take  firm  possession  of  the  ground 
occn|)ied  by  them  between  the  town  and 
the  shore. 

Hefore  the  troops  started,  Dannenberg 
took  upon  himself  to  give  fresh  orders, 
varying  those  of  Menscliikow ;  and 
Soimonow,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to 
reconcile  them,  proceeded  on  a  plan  of 
his  own,  which  earrieil  him  to  a  different 
side  of  the  ravine  from  that  originally 
intended,  and  prevented  the  mciitated 
junction  with  I*ivlow.  Partly  for  this 
Reason,  and  partly  from  the  confined  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ground,  the  Pussians  never 
Succeeded  in  concentrating  an  overpow’- 


ering  force  at  any  point.  Xor  was  the 
;  surprise  so  complete  as  might  have  been 
I  anticipateil,  for  by  the  time  they  had 
emerged  from  the  ravine  in  force,  the 
English  were  on  the  alert  and  ready  for 
them.  The  broad  imjtression  left  by 
this  history  is,  that  all  the  troops  fought 
with  the  most  desperate  gallantry,  but 
that  they  w'ere  hurried  into  action  as 
they  came  up,  and  that  there  w’as  small 
display  of  generalship  on  either  side. 
Evans’s  division,  under  Pennefather,* 
was  the  first  which  encountered  Soim¬ 
onow  : 

“The  troops  of  the  right  column,  under 
General  Soimonow,  supported  by  their  bat¬ 
teries,  briskly  attacked  Kvans’s  division,  and 
drove  in  the  F^nglish  skirmishers.  This  at¬ 
tack  had  to  surmount  the  prcate.st  difficulties, 
as  much  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  a.s  on 
account  of  the  losses  which  the  excellent  arms 
of  the  English  inflicted  on  our  troops.  Hut 
neither  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  nor  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  could  arrest  the  Tenth 
division.  The  battalions  of  the  Tomsk  and 
Kolivansk  regiments,  supporteil  by  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  fourth  battalions  of  the  regiment  of 
Kkaterineljourg,  having  reache<l  the  Knglish 
position,  attacke<l  Pennefather’s  brigade.  Two 
battalions  of  the  regiment  of  Tomsk,  and  two 
of  Uie  regiment  of  Kolivansk,  overthrew  the 
English,  got  possession  of  the  small  intrench- 
ment  No.  2,  before  the  camp  of  the  Se*cond 
division,  spiked  two  guns  in  it,  and  broke  the 
carriages.  At  the  same  time  the  regiments 
of  Taroutino  and  Honnlino,  which  formetl 
part  of  General  Pavlow’s  left  column,  also  ex¬ 
changed  fire  with  the  enemy.  .  ,  , 

“  The  two  other  battalions  of  the  regiment 
of  Taroutino  were  receive<l  by  a  sustaine<l  and 
well-aimecl  fire  from  .Adams’s  skinnishers. 
lU'gardless  of  this  fire  and  of  the  stiffness  of 
the  ascent,  these  battalions,  clinging  to  the 
rocks  and  bushes,  scaled  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  right  cliff  of  the  ravine  of  Carrieres, 
although  it  was  very  slip|K'ry  and  broken  by 
the  rain.  Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  plateau, 
these  battalions  formed  in  columns  of  com¬ 
panies,  and,  supported  by  the  fire  of  the  ar¬ 
tillery  of  Soiinonow’s  cohimn,  attacked  the 
right  wing  of  Adams’s  brigade,  while  the  two 
other  battalions  of  the  same  regiment,  and 
the  regiment  of  Ihynslino,  hastened  to  come 
and  rejoin  the  two  first  battalions  of  Tarou- 
tino.  The  violent  shock  given  to  Adams’s 
brigade  by  fhe  chasseurs  of  the  Seventeenth 
division  made  this  brigade  give  ground.  Im- 
fnediately  afterwards  the  two  battalions  of 
Taroutino  attacked  the  Hattery  Xo.  1.  The 


•  Sir  de  I.ary-Eviins  was  absent  from  illneaa 
at  the  eommeneeiiieiit  of  tlie  action,  but  imiue- 
\  diately  hurried  to  the  field. 
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English  allowed  our  chasseurs  to  approach 
within  a  short  distance,  and  received  them  by 
a  salvo  of  artillery.  But  the  terri^jlc  losses 
inflicted  on  our  chasseurs  by  this  deadly  fire 
did  not  succeed  in  drivin*'  them  back.  Clos¬ 
ing  their  ranks,  they  rushed  on  this  battery 
and  got  possession  of  it ;  but  Adams  imme¬ 
diately  advanced  and  drove  back  our  chas¬ 
seurs.  It  was  then  that  the  regiments  of 
Borodino  and  Taroutino,  having  a  little  re¬ 
formed  their  ranks,  threw  themselves  again 
on  the  remains  of  Adams’s  brigade,  already 
weakened  by  the  combat,  and  drove  it  back, 
principally  on  its  right  wing,  which  was  con¬ 
centrated  near  tlie  battery.  Our  battalions 
were  already  prepare<t  to  continue  the  attack, 
but  they  were  suddenly  arrested  by  the  fresh 
troops  of  Bentinck’s  brigade,  which  managed 
to  arrive  upon  the  field  of  battle  with  six 
guns.  Whilst  this  was  doing,  the  destiny  of 
battles  had  also  decided  the  fate  of  the  bat¬ 
talions  of  the  Tenth  division,  which  gave  the 
brigades  of  Butler  and  Pennefather  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  uniting  with  the  brigade  of  Adams, 
to  crush  the  regiment  of  Borodino.” 

By  eight  o’clock  the  Russian  advance 
had  been  checked  ;  a  part  of  the  attack¬ 
ing  force  had  been  compelled  to  retire 
into  the  valley  of  Inkermann,  and  the 
hand-to-hand  infantry  conflict  had  given 
place  to  a  sharp  cannonade  ;  thirty-eight 
Russian  guns  replying  to  thirty  English. 
The  English  artillery  jdied  the  Russians 
with  Siirapnell  shells ;  but  the  greatest 
loss  sustained  by  them  was  from  the  rifle 
balls.  “  Many  foreign  works,”  says  Tod- 
leben,  “  attribute  to  us  a  great  numer¬ 
ical  superiority ;  but  this  was  far  from 
being  what  it  w’as  supposed.”  The 
English  engaged  in  what  he  calls  the 
first  phase  of  the  battle  are  computed 
by  him  at  11,585;  the  Russians  at  15,- 
141;  a  superiority  which  he  conceives 
to  have  been  more  than  compensated  by 
the  naturally  strong  position,  the  field¬ 
works,  and  the  rifles  of  the  English. 

The  second  phase  began  soon  after 
eight  by  the  advance  of  Pavlow’s  col¬ 
umn,  headed  by  the  regiment  D’Ok- 
hotsk,  which,  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  half- finished 
redoubt  defende<I  by  the  Coldstream. 

“  Nine  guns  were  the  prize  of  this  bril¬ 
liant  exploit ;  three  were  immediately 
conveyed  into  the  ravine,  and  the  others 
spiked.  Of  the  000  Coldstream  Guards 
who  defended  the  battery,  200  had  been 
put  hors  ile  combat.''  Reenforced  by 
the  rest  of  the  Guards,  the  Coldstream 
advanced  to  retake  the  redoubt : 

Nbw  Siriks — VoL.  I.,  No.  1.  , 


“  Their  attack  was  so  impetuous  that  the 
soldiers  of  Okhotsk,  who  occupied  the  bat¬ 
tery,  could  not  maintain  themselves  in  it. 
But  at  the  same  moment  our  reenforcements 
also  took  part  in  the  struggle.  General  Dan- 
nenlKjrg  moved  up  the  regiment  of  Jakoutsk 
and  Selenghinsk.  The  first  of  these  sup¬ 
ported  the  soldiers  of  Okhotsk,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  retire,  and  rushed  resolutely  on  the 
enemy.  A  part  of  these  troops  entered  the 
battery,  and  definitively  drove  the  English 
Guards,  already  disorganized,  out  of  it ;  the 
other  part  of  the  same  regiment,  encountering 
the  brigade  of  Goldie,  overthrew  it  by  a 
bayonet  charge.  It  is  thus  that  the  regiment 
of  Jakoutsk,  after  having  pursued  and  consol¬ 
idated  the  success  of  the  attack  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Okhotsk,  was  able  to  take  firm 
ground  also  on  the  right  flank  of  the  English 
position,  having  in  front  the  brigade  of  Bullcr 
and  that  of  GoUIie,  of  which  it  had  given  a 
good  account  in  a  single  charge.” 

The  brigade  of  Torrens,  led  by  Cath- 
cart,  w'as  placed  in  a  very  critical  situa¬ 
tion,  from  which  it  extricated  itself  by  a 
desperate  charge ;  and  although  two 
siege  guns,  18 -pounders,  opportunely 
ordered  up  by  Lord  Raglan,  played 
with  marked  effect,  the  English,  who 
had  no  more  reserves  to  bring  up,  must 
have  given  way  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
if  their  commander  had  not  consented 
to  accept  the  profl’ered  assistance  of  the 
French — the  JJeus  ex  machind  who  (ac¬ 
cording  to  this  history)  is  invariably  at 
hand  at  the  turning-point.  The  first  re- 
enforcements  sent  by  them  were  received 
by  so  violent  a  fire  that  they  broke  and 
fell  back  precipitately.  They  were  ral¬ 
lied,  and  returned  to  the  charge.  But 
the  ardor  of  the  Russians  was  now  at  its 
height.  They  w’ere  carrying  all  before 
them.  A  few  eflforts  more,  and  the  vic¬ 
tory  was  theirs.  But  their  fatigue  as 
w’ell  as  their  ardor  was  at  its  acme : 

“  It  was  a  decisive  moment  for  both  armies. 
After  having  surmounted  enormous  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  triumpbc<l  over  the  tenacity  of  the 
enemy,  the  Russians,  receiving  no  reenforce- 
nients,  exhausted  their  energy  in  a  last  effort ; 
and  the  English,  extenuated  with  fatigue,  and 
deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  their  generals 
and  officers,  felt  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  hold  out  any  longer.  The  French 
themselves,  arrived  the  latest  on  the  field, 
anxiously  expected  the  reenforcements  which 
had  been  announced  to  them,  and  without 
which  they  could  not  continue  to  hold  their 
ground.  A  little  after  ten  these  rfienforce- 
ments,  so  impatiently  expected  by  the  French, 
joined  them.  On  the  steps  of  General  Bos- 
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quet  followed  the  Zouaves,  the  Algerian  rifle-  ! 
men,  and  the  Cbaf«eurs  d’Afrique.  These 
regiments  were  followed  at  a  short  distance 
by  three  Imttalions  and  a  field-battery  com¬ 
manded  by  General  d'Autemarre.  These  | 
troops  were  to  decide  the  issue  of  the  fight.”  j 


The  retreat  of  the  Russians,  hotvever,  I 
was  far  from  degenerating  into  a  rout.  : 
Indeed  it  would  seem  that  the  French  j 
were  temporarily  repulsed,  for  in  the  j 
next  page  we  find  :  j 


“In  proportion  as  the  French  advanced 
successfully,  the  English,  a  little  rested,  and 
supplieil  with  ammunition,  hastened  to  join 
their  allies.  Whilst  this  was  going  on,  about 
twelve  o’clock,  the  troops  of  D’Autemarre, 
who  had  taken  up  a  position  on  a  hill,  as  well 
as  those  of  General  Monet,  also  engaged  in 
the  battle.” 

The  retreat,  covered  by  the  fire  of  the 
ships  in  the  harbor,  and  by  some  skir¬ 
mishers  opportunely  brought  up  and 
posted  by  Todleben,  was  deliberately 
and  safely  effected  ;  but  out  of  the  34,835 
Russians  who  had  taken  part  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  on  the  plateau,  six  generals,  256  offi¬ 
cers,  and  10,467  rank  and  file  were  put 
hors  de  combat — more  than  double  the 
loss  of  the  Allies. 

The  loss  of  the  battle  is  attribute<l  by 
Todleben  to  the  want  of  simultaneity  in 
the  ailvance  of  the  Russians,  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  French  and  English  small- 
arms,  and  the  omission  of  the  Russian 
artillery  to  follow  and  support  their  in¬ 
fantry — a  service,  he  says,  which  was 
excellently  executed  by  the  correspond¬ 
ing  arm  in  the  English  army.  lie  thinks 
that,  although  the  Russians  w-ere  re¬ 
pulsed,  the  battle  of  Inkermann  was  fa¬ 
vorable  to  them  in  its  results.  “It  pro¬ 
duced  a  deep  impression  on  the  Allies. 
In  the  first  moment  they  had  even  the 
idea  of  raising  the  siege.  But  although 
this  idea  was  abandoned  by  them,  this 
important  result  followed,  that  the  as¬ 
sault  meditated  against  the  Bastion  No. 
4,  which  for  many  reasons  seemed  about 
to  Ik;  crowned  with  success,  was  ad- 
iourned,  and  that  henceforth  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Allies  assumed  gradually  a 
defensive  character.” 

The  besieged  were  constantly  adding 
to  the  strength  of  tlieir  works  and  their 
batteries,  as  well  as  to  the  numbers  of 
their  army.  On  the  17th  October,  when 
the  bombardment  began,  they  had  only 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  guns  in  posi- 
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tion  to  oppose  to  the  fire  of  the  Allies  ; 
on  the  14ih  November  they  had  two  hun¬ 
dred  an^l  forty,  although  during  the  same 
interval  of  lime  eighty  of  their  guns  were 
dismounted  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
gun-carriages  destroyed.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  works  for  strengthening  the  de¬ 
fences,  especially  those  round  the  ^laha- 
khow  tower,  were  not  commenced  until 
the  middle  of  November,  when  the  Al¬ 
lies  had  been  seven  weeks  before  the 
place.  They  consisted  principally  of 
works  closed  at  the  mouth  or  entrance 
{fermh  a  la  gorge)^  on  each  of  the  ele¬ 
vated  points  of  the  enceinte  commanding 
the  place  ;  so  that,  if  the  enemy  broke 
through  a  weak  place  in  the  connecting 
portion  of  the  line,  they  would  be  prt*- 
vented  from  entering  either  of  these  in¬ 
sulated  strongholds  or  fortresses  from 
the  rear : 

“  The  closing  of  the  Bastion  No.  2  was  be¬ 
gun  on  the  15th  November,*  and  on  tlie  lUth 
of  the  same  month  we  set  to  work  to  trans¬ 
form  the  fortifications  of  the  Mulukhow  mound 
into  a  great  closed  |>olygon,  which,  by  its  vast 
dimensions,  as  well  as  by  its  commanding  situ¬ 
ation,  sliould  serve  as  a  point  of  support  to 
all  the  Karabcinaia.  Its  plan  was  defined  in 
accordance  with  the  e.xisting  works.  The 
semi-circular  glacis  l)efore  the  tower,  and  two 
batteries  at  its  extremities,  formed  the  ilirect 
front;  the  two  batteries  (28  and  44)  formed 
part  of  the  right  front,  which  had  rec-eived  a 
broken  formation,  having  l>een  made  to  con¬ 
form  in  this  respect  to  the  configurations  of 
the  borders  of  the  mound.  The  left  front, 
disposed  on  the  opposite  slope,  was  augment¬ 
ed  by  two  jutting  posts,  arranged  so  as  to  in¬ 
close  two  large  |)owder-maga7,ines.  A  breast¬ 
work  which  had  been  raised  bebind  on  the 


*  Bastion  No.  2  is  the  Little  Redan.  It  would 
seem  tliat  this^work  was  not  completed.  After 
describing  the  manner  in  which  the  Russians, 
taken  by  surprise,  were  driven  out  of  the  Malo- 
khow  and  the  Little  Redan,  Bazaiicourt  states 
tliat,  rallying  and  8upi>ortcd  by  their  reserves, 
they  tried  in  vain  to  retake  the  Malakhow,’  but 
succeeded  in  retaking  the  Little  Ri-dan.  “  In 
vain  the  captain  of  engineers,  Renoux,  exerted 
himself  with  his  sapjn-rs  to  close  the  o])ening  of 
the  Little  Redan,  in  which  he  is  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  intrench  himself.  Unha]>pily  the  obsta¬ 
cle  he  has  created  is  still  insufficient,  and  cannot 
cover  our  troojw,  who,  forced  to  abandon  the 
ground  which  they  had  so  vigorously  seized, 
threw  themselves  into  the  ditches,”  etc.  The 
closing  of  the  Malakhow,  therefore,  was  appar¬ 
ently  the  cause  of  an  irreparable  disaster  to  the 
besi«gt‘d.  General  Niel  states  that  the  eh>sing 
of  the  gorge  was  very  useful  to  the  French,  in 
enabling  them  to  withstand  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Russians, — Journal,  etc.,  p.  37,  note. 
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borders  of  the  mound,  and  which  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  protect  the  reserves  placed  on  the  slope, 
or  those  posted  between  the  lionets  of  the 
Malukhow  suburb,  served  as  bases  for  the  en¬ 
trance  or  gorge  front.  In  arranpng  the  two 
lateral  fronts,  care  hatl  been  taken  to  flank 
their  ditches  as  much  as  possible. 

“The  execution  of  these  immense  works 
was  accompanied  by  very  great  dilBculty,  by 
reason  of  the  excessive  hardness  of  the  rocky 
soil,  which  reached  almost  to  the  very  surface 
of  the  ground,  especially  on  the  side  of  the 
right  front,  where  the  work  could  only  l»e 
done  during  the  night,  without  being  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  English  riflemen.” 

From  Todleben’s  summ.ary  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  period  of  the  siege,  including  De¬ 
cember,  1854,  and  January,  1855,  we 
learn  that  although  the  Allies  also  had 
added  to  their  batteries,  their  lire  had 
slackened  considerably,  and  that  they 
h.ad  even  suspendjcd  their  approaches 
whilst  they  were  employed  in  strength¬ 
ening  the  jtosilions  on  the  side  of  the 
Tschernaia  as  well  as  on  the  side  of  Se¬ 
bastopol.  Their  trenches  had  been  .ad¬ 
vanced  sufficiently  close  greatly  to  dis 
quiet  the  besieged,  who  in  most  other 
respects  had  reason  to  entertain  better 
hopes  of  the  result  than  when  the  Allies 
first  appeared  before  the  place. 

The  second  volume  of  the  first  part 
concludes  with  a  chapter  in  which  the 
respective  conditions  of  the  besiegers 
ami  besieged,  as  regards  the  8uj)ply  of 
j)rovisions,  hospital  acciommodation,  and 
the  health  of  the  troops,  are  stated  and 
compared.  We  learn  from  it,  that  al¬ 
though  the  llussians  were  never  actmally 
in  want  of  j)rovision8,  they  were  fre¬ 
quently  straitened  in  their  supplies,  and 
that  at  one  lime,  with  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  sick  and  wounded  in  the  town,  they 
were  unable  to  find  room,  attendance, 
and  medicines  for  more  than  half. 
Through  the  blunders  of  their  commis¬ 
sariat,  much  of  their  winter  clothing  did 
not  arrive  till  it  was  no  longer  wanted  ; 
but  the  wonder  is  how  they  m.anaged, 
with  only  a  single  line  of  road  open, 
to  transport  men,  food,  ammunition, 
clothes,  and  necessaries  sufficient  to 
keep  pace  with  the  constantly  increasing 
armies  and  resources  of  the  Allies.  The 
sacrifice  of  men  and  animals  was  doubt 
less  enormous,  but  it  was  endured  with¬ 
out  a  murmur  ;  and  .at  the  point  of  time 
where  the  history  breaks  off,  towards 
the  end  of  Februaiy,  1855,  the  czar  had 


i  just  decreed  a  new  levy  throughout  the 
,  whole  of  his  vast  empire  for  the  prose- 
I  cution  of  the  war. 

I  It  will  be  collected  from  our  remarks 
I  and  extracts,  literal  and  abridged,  th.at 
i  the  work  before  us  is  of  unequal  merit 
l^ind  authority,  and  that  we  are  seldom 
I  permitted  to  forget  that  it  is  edited, 
I  not  written,  by  the  distinguished  and 
j  eminently  scientific  soldier  whose  name 
I  adorns  the  title  page.  The  phans  of  de- 
I  fence,  the  construction  of  the  new  works, 
I  and  the  siege  operations,  strictly  so  call¬ 
ed,  which  were  directed  by  him,  or  fell 
under  his  own  personal  observation,  are 
I  always  clearly  described  ;  but  the  ao- 
!  counts  of  engagements  and  man(i>uvre8 
I  beyond  the  walls  are  too  frequently  open 
I  to  the  same  criticism  as  his  narrative 
of  the  battle  of  the  Alma :  they  want 
the  unity,  succinctness,  and  perspicuity 
which  betoken  the  hand  of  a  single  well- 
informed  and  impartial  historian.  We 
refrain  from  further  comment  till  the 
completion  of  the  work  ;  and  by  that 
time  most  probably  Mr.  Kinglake's  anx¬ 
iously  expected  continuation  will  be  be¬ 
fore  the  world. 


Satardaj  Review. 
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CArTAiN  IIurton’s  peculi.arities  as  a 
narrator  are  now  tolerably  well  known, 
and  everybody  who  takes  up  his  book  is 
sufficiently  aware  beforeh.and  how  many 
literary  eccentricities  will  be  found  to 
offend  or  amuse  him.  These  peculiarities 
are  certainly  not  less  conspicuous  than 
usual  in  the  present  Vork.  A  haughty 
and  undisguised  contempt  for  other  trav- 
eller8,an  equ.ally  undisguised  confidence  in 
1  himself,  and  a  detestation  of  most  things 
which  the  rest  of  the  M’orld  generally 
approves  —  all  this  gives  a  tone  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Burton’s  writing  w’hich  is  at  least 
striking  and  uncommon.  He  w'astes  no 
time  in  p.iying  compliments,  he  leaves 
nothing  out  because  it  may  rather  hurt 
common  notions  of  decorum,  and  he  laud¬ 
ably  refuses  to  conciliate  the  Briti.'ih  ])ul>- 
lic  by  any  eulogy  on  the  operations  of 
“  missioners.”  The  plainness  of  speech 
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with  which  he  talks  of  various  matters 
which  are  for  the  most  part  passed  over 
by  travellers  either  iii  discreet  silence  or 
else  treated  with  mincing  periphrases,  is 
sometimes  a  little  startling ;  but  in  this 
and  in  some  of  his  other  oddities,  Cap- 
tian  lJurton  is,  in  a  way,  manly  an(> 
straightforward.  The  only  virtue  of  a 
writer  of  travels  is  to  tell  the  truth  accu¬ 
rately  and  fully,  and  the  author’s  very 
offences  against  good  taste  are  such  as  to 
inspire  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  his  statements.  He  evi¬ 
dently  tells  what  he  thinks  to  be  the 
truth,  if  he  does  not  exactly  shame  the 
devil ;  and  it  is  so  much  the  fashion 
among  travellers  to  doctor  their  books, 
as  the  wine- merchant  doctors  sherry, 
with  an  eye  to  the  English  market, 
that  we  may  readily  overlook  occasional 
coarseness  and  very  frequent  unamiabil¬ 
ity  and  intolerance. 

The  interest  which  has  always  been 
taken  in  everything  connected  with  Da¬ 
homey  has,  according  to  Captain  Burton, 
l>een  much  greater  than  Dahomey  really 
deserves.  Principally,  no  doubt,  this 
interest  was  exciteo  by  the  rumors  which 
re-ached  Europe  from  time  to  time  of  aje 

i>airmg  mas8.acres  and  ghastly  sacrifices. 
People  could  not  but  feel  the  keenest  curi¬ 
osity  about  a  country  whose  monarch  was 
reported  to  divert  himself  by  paddling  a 
canoe  in  the  blood  of  two  thousand  of  his 
subjects,  or  stam|)ing  frantically  about 
among  their  putrescent  carcases.  The 
horrible  mysteries  of  slave-hunting,  the 
strange  stories  of  female  warriors,  the 
abominations  of  their  warfare,  and  the 
alleged  vastness  of  the  Dahoman  empire, 
combined  to  make  Dahomey  more  famil 
iarly  talked  about  than  any  other  part  at 
least  of  Western  Africa.  The  two  vol¬ 
umes  published  in  1851  by  Commander 
Forbes,  containing  an  account  of  his 
mission  to  the  Dahomati  court  two  years 
)reviously,  were  rather  calculated  to 
leigliten  this  interest  than  to  diminish  it, 
though  correcting  some  of  the  delusive 
notions  formerly  entertained  about  the 
terrific  amouut  of  annual  bloodshed. 
Some  neatly  -  colored  though  poor  illus¬ 
trations,  an  easily  -  flowing  style,  a  few 
proper  ejaculations,  and  a  general  litera¬ 
ry  trimness,  made  his  book  sufticiently 
pleasant  reading,  but  also  served  to  give 
one  the  idea  that  things  in  Dahomey 
w’ere  as  compact  and  well-ordered  as  the 
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book,  and  as  bright  and  gay  as  its  chro¬ 
mo-lithographs.  It  w.as  reserved  for 
Captain  Burton’s  blunt  style,  and  careful 
minute  observation,  to  put  clearly  before 
us  the  pitiful  meanness,  the  puerility,  and 
the  squalid  misery  of  tlie  Dahoman  sava¬ 
ges.  In  the  ))oet’s  raptures  about  the 
freedom  of  the  eagle’s  eyrie  we  forget 
that  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  foul  de- 
])Ository  of  bleached  bones  or  mangled 
carcases ;  and  in  the  same  way.  Comman¬ 
der  Forbes’  good  language,  and  frequent 
use  of  such  general  terms  as  ferocity, 
atiocities,  deplorable  barbarism,  convey¬ 
ed  a  very  faint  notion  of  the  stench,  filth, 
shabbiness,  din,  and  loathsome  discom¬ 
fort  which  are  revealed  by  the  more  re¬ 
cent  traveller.  The  force  with  which  all 
this  is  brought  out  in  Captain  Burton’s 
book  is  cheaply  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
some  slight  iteration,  which,  though  now 
and  then  rather  wearisome,  is  perhaps  the 
only  way  of  enabling  us  to  realize  the 
naked  truth.  Though  in  one  respect 
Captain  Burton,  by  showing  that  the 
popular  estimate  of  the  number  of  human 
i)eing3  annually  put  to  death  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  exaggeration  of  the  truth,  has  effect¬ 
ed  a  sort  of  rehabilitation  of  Dahomey, 
in  another  he  has  diminished  its  Euro¬ 
pean  repute  by  pointing  out  it  s  present  un¬ 
importance  and  approaching  decay.  The 
older  travellers  represented  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Dahomey  as  of  enormous  extent ; 
and  Commander  Forbes,  though  admit¬ 
ting  the  dlfliculty  or  imjmssibility  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  any  accurate  measure,  asserts 
that  the  actual  extent  may  “  with  safety 
be  taken  at  about  one  humlred  and  eighty 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  two 
hundred  from  the  sea-coast  at  Whydah 
to  its  most  northward  boundary,”  thus 
giving  a  total  area  of  thirty-six  thousand 
square  miles.  This  may  |)erhaps  have 
been  a  reasonable  approximation  to  the 
truth  thirteen  years  ago,  but  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  as  Captain  Burton  very  posi¬ 
tively  asserts,  we  must  reduce  the  area 
to  four  thousand  square  miles,  or  to  just 
one -ninth  of  Commander  Forbes’  esti- 
m.ate.  In  population,  ki  the  same  u’ay, 
the  author  is  convinced  that  similar  ex¬ 
aggeration  has  been  perpetrated.  A 
h'rench  traveller  fixed  the  number  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Dahoman  king  at  nine 
hundred  thousand.  Commander  Forbes 
at  two  hundred  thousand.  Commodore 
Wilmot,  whose  visit*to  the  father  of  the 
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present  king  in  1862—3  was  the  occasion 
of  Captain  liurtun’s  mission,  puts  it  at 
the  sliglitly  lower  figure  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  ;  while  Captain 
liurton  would  even  say  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  confessing,  however,  that 
all  the  numbers  are  mere  guess-work. 
It  is  perhaps  pretty  safe  to  assume  that 
the  truth  lies  somewhere  between  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  and  one 
hundred  thousand.  Considering  that 
the  country  could  support  three  times  as 
large  a  population,  and  that  there  is  little 
or  no  commerce  in  produce,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  obviously  of  the  scantiest  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  disproportion  between  the 
extent  of  territory  and  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  is  easily  explained.  The  fe¬ 
male  troops  are  variously  calculated  at 
ten  thousand,  five  thousand,  and  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Hurton  at  twenty-five  hundred,  and 
they  contribute  no  increase  to  the  king’s 
subjects.  In  a  country  where  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  superiority  of  the  female  had 
made  less  progress,  these  women  w’ould 
represent  seventy-five  hundred  children. 
In  the  second  place,  Dahomey  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hostile  tribes,  and  constant 
Avarfare  both  employs  and  annihilates 
large  numbers  of  men  who  would  other¬ 
wise  be  forced  to  do  at  least  a  certain 
amount  of  work.  So  long  as  these  two 
checks — o<>e  preventive,  and  the  other  j 
positive— are  actively  at  worJ«,  the  dis¬ 
proportion  between  the  surface  of  the 
country  and  the  number  of  dwellers  on  it 
will  go  on  widening,  until  at  length  the 
Avhole  Dahoman  power  will  dwindle 
away.  Since  Captain  llurton’s  visit,  it 
has  received  a  severe  blow  by  the  rout 
of  Gelele  and  his  followers  in  their  long- 
threatened  attack  upon  Abeokuta  —  a 
blow  from  which  it  will  take  them  many 
years  to  recover,  “and  before  that  time,” 
says  the  author,  “  I  hope  to  see  Dahome 
level  with  the  ground.” 

But  though  we  may  no  longer  regard 
the  King  of  Dahomey  as  a  terrible  po¬ 
tentate,  ruling  over  boundless  regions 
and  a  comparatively  enormous  people 
with  undisputed  sway,  there  remain,  even 
in  a  petty  and  decaying  territory,  abun¬ 
dant  points  of  extreme  interest  to  the 
civilized  European.  The  practice  of  em¬ 
ploying  female  troops,  or  “  fighteresses,” 
as  Captain  Burton  absurdly  calls  them, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarLable  of  Da- 
homau  peculiarities.  A  closer  inspection 


of  them  than  has  been  permitted  by  more 
sentimental  writers  expels  with  rude 
promptitude  any  idea  which  the  reader 
may  have  had  of  Amazons  as  a  troop 
of  brave,  resolute,  and  comely  virgins. 
Their  chastity  is  far  from  unimpeachable, 
and  in  appeanuicc  they  are  a  pack  of 
“  old,  ugly,  and  sijuare-builtfrows,”  who 
“  trudge  grumpily  along  with  the  face 
of  a  cook  after  much  nagging.”  If  the 
hideous  creature  in  Captain  Burton’s 
frontispiece  is  an  impartial  representation 
of  the  average  of  Amazon  comeliness,  his 
written  account  is  no  calumny ;  but  it 
may  be  added,  that  in  Commander 
Forbes’  book  there  is  a  jiicture  of  an 
Amazon  who  would  bo  distinctly  at¬ 
tractive  but  for  a  dripping  head  which 
she  carries  in  her  left  liand.  They  affect 
a  Zouave  swagger,  but  in  spite  of  this 
they  cannot  disguise  the  mildness  of 
countenance  with  which  nature  stamps 
their  sex.  Although  bulky  in  appear- 
!  ance,  their  size  is  due  more  to  fat  than 
I  muscle,  and,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  they 
are  “  too  light  to  stand  a  charge  of  the 
poorest  troops  in  Europe.”  The  whole 
force  is  divided  into  five  arms — blunder¬ 
buss-women  or  grenadiers,  razor-women, 
infantry,  elephant-huntresses,  and  arch¬ 
ers,  the  infantry  composing  the  corps 
the  army.  The  elephant-hunt¬ 
resses  have  a  great  reputation  for  skill 
and  daring,  and,  notwithstanding  rude 
and  worn-out  muskets  and  bad  ammuni¬ 
tion,  twenty  of  them  can  bring  down  seven 
animals  out  of  a  herd  at  a  single  volley. 
The  razor-women,  we  presume,  cut  off 
the  heads  of  those  who  liave  fallen  before 
the  bullets  and  poisoned  arrows.  The 
archers,  formerly  the  most  distinguished 
portion  of  the  force,  have  become  inore 
lightly  esteemed  as  the  inferiority  of 
their  weapon,  even  with  the  moat  deadly 
poison  on  the  arrow-tips,  to  the  clumsi¬ 
est  blumlerbuss,  has  grown  more  appar¬ 
ent.  The  bravery  of  the  Amazons  seems 
to  be  on  a  level  with  that  of  their  breth¬ 
ren  in  arms,  but  in  both  cases,  ns  might 
be  expected  among  barbarians  of  this 
peculiarly  degraded  type,  their  courage 
only  sustains  them  for  one  furious  onset, 
and  if  this  is  not  successful  they  soon 
beat  a  retreat.  The  Dahoman  warrior 
possesses  none  of  tlie  stubborn  persever¬ 
ance  in  combat  which  is  often  found  in 
tribes  indiscriminately  classed  as  savage, 
and  to  this,  among  other  causes,  the  final 
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overthrow  of  the  nation  will  Jonbtlesa  be  '  every  possible  direction.  Everybody 
largely  due.  Commodore  Wilmot  saw  acquainted  with  Hindoo  dances  will 
a  troop  of  Amazons  fire  at  a  mark,  and  agree  with  the  author,  that  “  as  all  these 
declares  they  fired  exceedingly  well,  con-  several  actions,  varied  by  wonderful 
sidering  the  flint  musket  and  the  iron  shakings,  joltings,  grimaces,  and  contor- 
ball,  which  fits  loosely  to  the  barrel.  lie  tions,  must  be  executed  rapidly,  siiniilta- 
adds,  very  absurdly,  that  “they  would  neouslv,  and  in  perfect  measure  to  the 
prove  formidable  enemies  with  good  music, it  must  be  a  more  difficult  per- 
weapons,  and  if  they  possessed  discipline  formance  than  the  feats  of  the  Xautch 
and  real  courage” — which  is  as  true  and  girl  of  India  or  the  Alimeh  of  Egypt, 
as  valuable  as  if  he  had  told  us  they  King  Gelele  himself  is  a  dancer  of  grc.at 
would  be  men  if  they  were  not  women,  fame,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  jyarts 
The  people  of  Abeokuta  are  exasperated  of  the  “  So  Sin  Custom,”  or  annual  festi- 
beyond  all  bounds  by  the  use  of  female  val  at  Agbome,  is  his  energetic  dancing 
troops,  which  they  very  naturally  regard  and  singing. 

as  the  grossest  military  insult.  Captain  These  Customs,  the  rumors  of  which 
Burton’s  contemptuous  estimate  of  the  have  so  long  filled  all  Europe  with  hor- 
Dahoman  forces,  both  male  and  female,  ror,  are  of  two  kinds.  The  “  Grand  Cus- 
has  received  remarkable  confirmation  in  toms  ”  take  place  only  after  the  death 
the  utter  repulse  w’hich  they  met  at  the  of  a  king,  and  are  marked  by  superior 
hands  of  their  inveterate  enemies  only  grandeur  and  more  profuse  blootished. 
six  weeks  after  his  visit  to  Agbome,  the  Gelele  performed  the  rites  in  honor  of 
capital  of  Dahomey.  The  resjiect  jiaid  his  father  in  1 860,  and  it  w’as  of  these 
to  the  female  slaves  of  the  Amazons  is  that  \vhat  appears  to  have  been  a  highly 
not  less  exasperating  to  their  country-  exaggerated  account  reached  this  coun¬ 
men  than  the  Amazons  are  to  the  people  try.  The  “Yearly  Customs”  are  also 
of  Abeokuta.  Whenever  they  sally  forth  of  two  kinds,  being  performed  in  aller- 
they  ring  a  little  bell,  like  a  sheep-bell,  nate  years,  but,  according  to  Captain 
at  the  sound  of  w’hich  every  male  must  Burton,  the  ceremonies  of  the  So-Sin  year 
get  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  possible,  and  those  of  the  Atto  year  are  substan- 
and  hold  his  face  averted  until  the  women  tially  the  same.  The  author  was  present 
have  passed  on.  As  slaves  are  passing  at  the  So-Sin  Customs,  and  he  has  re- 
to  and  fro  all  day  long,  and  their  pace  is  corded  all  he  saw'  with  a  minuteness 
of  the  slowest,  the  tinkle  of  their  <bell,  and  which  would  be  tedious  were  it  not  that 
the  consequent  flight  of  every  native  hitherto  there  has  been  no  plain  and  de- 
male,  however  occupied,  become  a  pro-  tailed  account  of  what  really  occurs  on 
found  nuisance  to  the  traveller.  The  these  occasions.  Customs  of  one  sort  or 
women  rather  enjoy  the  scampering  another  are  spread  over  the  whole  year, 
which"  their  presence  creates,  and  the  except  when  the  king  is  on  his  annual 
older  and  uglier  they  are  the  more  noise  slave-hunting  expedition,  which  employs 
they  make,  “  w’hich,”  as  Captain  Burton  him  for  from  six  weeks  to  two  months, 
says,  “  is  natural.”  Dancing  is  quite  as  They  are  a  mixture  of  “  carnival,  general 
much  a  part  of  Amazon  business  as  fiirht-  muster,  and  lits  de  justice."  The  troops 
ing,  and  it  must  be  fully  as  hard  w’ork.  are  paraded,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
One  of  the  most  common  of  these  dan-  drinting,  firing,  gambling,  and  dancing, 
ces  consists  in  an  imitation  of  the  pro-  cowries  are  distributed  among  the  pop- 
cess  of  cutting  ofl*  an  enemy’s  head,  ulace,  and  the  victims  are  put  to  death, 
but  this  is  mere  repose  when  com-  The  name  So-sin  literally  means  “  Horse- 
pared  w'ith  some  of  their  performances,  tie,”  and  is  given  to  the  “Customs”  be- 
In  what  Captain  Burton  calls  the  regu-  cause  all  the  horses  are  taken  from  their 
lar  Dahoman  dance,  every  part  of  the  owners,  tied  up,  and  not  released  until 
body  is  in  the  most  violent  motion,  they  have  been  redeemed  with  a  bag  of 
The  arms,  bent  at  the  elbow’,  are  moved  cowries,  this  being  the  Dahoman  mode 
swiftly  backwards  and  forwards,  and  of  collecting  taxes.  The  ceremonies  ex- 
almost  meet  behind  the  back  ;  the  hands  tend  over  five  days,  and  their  combined 
paddle  like  a  fish’s  fins,  the  feet  shuffle  childishness  and  monotony  must  be  ab- 
after  the  approved  negro  fashion,  and  the  solutely  unendurable  to  a  European  on- 
whole  trunk,  is  incessantly  jerked  in  looker.  One  element,  however,  gives  a 
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prim  interest  to  all  the  rest.  The  vic¬ 
tims  whose  death  is  one  of  the  great  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  festival  look  on  with  placid¬ 
ity,  or  even  downright  enjoyment.  Cap¬ 
tain  Burton  saw  forty  of  these  wretches, 
dressed  in  the  attire  of  state  criminals, 
“  seated  on  cage  stools,  Jtnd  bound  to 
posts,  which  passed  between  their  legs, 
the  ankles,  the  shins  under  the  knees,  and 
the  wrists,  being  lashed  outside  with 
connected  ties.”  They  remarked  the 
presence  of  white  men,  chattered  to¬ 
gether,  and  kept  time  to  the  music.  Vis¬ 
itors  were  formerly  compelled  to  witness 
the  executions.  Commander  Forbes  ac¬ 
tually  saw  victims  hurled  down  from  the 
platform  about  twelve  feet  above  the 
ground,  decapitated  by  the  headsman, 
mutilated  by  the  clubs  of  the  mob.  Com¬ 
modore  Wilmot,  if  he  did  not  witness 
the  bloodshed,  which  from  his  report  is 
uncertain,  at  least  saw  the  victims  car¬ 
ried  away,  and  they  were  executed  within 
earshot.  Captain  Burton,  who  is  proba¬ 
bly  a  man  of  more  resolution  than  either 
of  his  predecessors,  in  obedience  to  the 
instructions  of  the  Foreign  Office  by 
which  he  was  commissioned,  represented 
to  the  king  very  positively  that,  if  there 
was  any  attempt  to  perpetrate  the  exe¬ 
cutions  in  his  neighborhood,  he  would  at 
once  return  to  Wliydah.  In  consequence 
of  this,  no  blood  was  shed  duritig  the 
day-time,  but  in  the  Evil  Night  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  musket  and  the  bang  of  the 
death-drum  informed  the  visitor  from 
time  to  time  that  a  life  was  taken.  The 
following  day  Captain  Burton  intended 
to  stay  away  from  the  palace,  but  a  royal 
messenger,  sent  expressly  by  the  king, 
came  to  inform  him  that  nobody  had 
been  put  to  death  during  the  previous 
night  who  was  not  either  a  criminal  or  a 
captive.  The  sj)ectacle  on  approaching 
the  palace  was  “  not  pleasant.”  Four 
corjtses  were  sitting  in  pairs  on  stools  on 
the  top  of  the  two-story  scaffold.  Near 
were  two  more  victims,  one  above  the 
other ;  then  a  gallows,  thirty  feet  high, 
W’ith  a  wretch  hanging  down  by  his  heels; 
and,  close  to  the  path,  “  a  patibulum  for 
two  dangling  side  by  side.”  Further  on 
lay  a  dozen  heads  in  batches  of  six  each, 
and  so  on  until  a  total  of  twenty-three 
had  been  reached.  As  there  are  two 
Evil  Nights,  and  as  the  Amazons  within 
the  palace  kill  as  many  as  the  men  with¬ 
out,  the  number  of  the  slain  may  be  esti¬ 


mated  at  seventy-eight  or  eighty.  But 
this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  annual 
bloodshed.  “  I  can  hardly  rate  the 
slaughter,”  Captain  Burton  says,  “at  less 
than  five  hundred  in  average  years  of  the 
Annual  Customs,  and  at  less  than  one 
thousand  during  the  year  of  the  Grand 
Customs.” 

The  object  of  these  sacrifices  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  scarcely  at  all  understood. 
They  are  offered  up  solely  on  religious 
grounds,  and  sprang  originally  from  filial 
piety.  One  of  the  most  prominent  arti¬ 
cles  of  Dahoman  faith  is  a  belief  in  Dead- 
land.  In  what  precise  condition  the 
ghosts  of  the  dei)arted  are  supposed  to 
exist  is  uncertain,  but  they  are  always 
regarded  as  continuations  of  their  earthljr 
selves,  with  the  same  habits  and  senti¬ 
ments.  Dead-land  is  not  a  scene  of  re¬ 
ward  and  punishment,  these  being  con¬ 
ceptions  which  the  Dahoman  mind  is 
wholly  incompetent  either  to  originate 
or  to  grasp  when  expounded.  The  fu¬ 
ture  life  has  probably  been  invented  to 
extinguish  or  mitigate  the  horror  of  an¬ 
imal  death,  and  those  w'ho  partake  of  it 
retain  all  their  previous  interest  in  what 
is  going  on  among  their  descendants. 
The  meaning,  then,  of  the  Grand  Cus¬ 
toms,  when  the  rites  of  a  deceased  mon¬ 
arch  are  celebrated  by  his  successor,  is 
simply  that^  king  should  not  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  enter  the  Tower  world  without  a 
kingly  retinue.  “  He  must  enter  Dead- 
land  with  royal  state,  accompanied  by  a 
ghostly  court  of  leoj)ard  wives,  head 
wives,  birthday  wives,  Afa  wives,  eu¬ 
nuchs,  singers  and  drummers,  bards  and 
soldiers.”  Here,  as  has  been  said,  the 
victims  “  may  amount  to  a  maximum  of 
five  hundred’.”  But,  besides  this  awful 
slaughter,  whatever  the  king  does  must 
be  reported  faithfully  to  the  curious  an¬ 
cestor.  If  a  white  man  visits  the  king, 
or  if  he  changes  his  residence,  the  news 
is  instantly  conveyed  to  the  paternal 
ghost  down  in  Dead-land  by  a  messen¬ 
ger  slain  for  the  express  purpose,  and 
this  brings  the  number  put  to  death  in 
average  years  up  to  the  level  of  those 
slain  on  the  extraordinary  occ.i8ion  of 
the  king’s  decease.  The  late  monarch, 
Geeo,  reduced  the  bloodshed,  but  Gelele 
is  committed  to  “  the  reactionary  par^,” 
on  whose  support  he  depends.  The 

Eriests  or  fetisheers  are  all-powerful  in 
►ahomey,  and  they  are  resolute  oppo- 
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nents  of  any  attempt  to  interfere  with 
national  religious  customs.  Captain  Bur¬ 
ton  accounts  for  the  stories  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  being  killed  in  one  day,  and  the 
canoe  being  paddled  about  in  tanks  of 
gore,  by  attributing  them  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  slave-tnaders,  who  very  natu¬ 
rally  wished  to  frighten  Englishmen 
from  remonstrating  with  the  king.  The 
latter  part  of  the  fiction  no  douot  is  an 
exaggeration  of  the  fact  that  the  blood 
is  collected  in  pits,  but,  as  they  are  only 
two  feet  deep  and  four  feet  square,  there 
is  not  much  chance  of  floating  canoes  in 
them. 

A  very  curious  Dahoman  institution 
is  the  double  character  of  the  king.  He 
is  king  of  the  city  and  king  of  the  bush — 
Gelele  and  Addo-kpon.  The  late  monarch 
was  both  Gezo  and  Ga-kpwe.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  from  Captain  Burton’s  ac¬ 
count  what  is  the  secret  of  this  duplicate 
sovereignty  ;  he  presumes  that  “  it  was 
invented  to  enable  the  king  to  trade.” 
The  king  celebrates  his  So-Sin  Customs 
in  the  second  capacity  as  well  as  in  the 
first,  and  criminals  and  victims  are  set 
apart”  at  them.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Captain  Burton  did  not  go  more 
fully  and  clearly  into  the  origin  of  this 
remarkable  duality  of  the  royal  person, 
which  is,  ethnologically,  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  hU  book. 

The  author  is  not  at  all  sanguine  about 
the  success  of  modern  missionary  enter¬ 
prise  in  Dahomey.  Admitting  that  the 
missionaries  have  scarcely  as  yet  had  a 
fair  trial,  be  maintains  that  “all  who 
know  how  deeply-rooted  is  fetishism  in 
the  negro  brain  will  despair  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  succeeding  better  than  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.”  For  one ’of  the  most 
formidable  evils  against  which  they  will 
have  to  contend  the  missionaries  have  to 
thank  themselves.  The  spectacle  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants  working  one 
against  the  other  is  not  likely  to  assist 
the  conversion  of  the  Danoman  “  ra-in  and 
brother.”  But  the  “  missioner  ”  is  one 
of  the  many  subjects  on  which  Captain 
Burton’s  views  are  distorted  by  power¬ 
ful  prejudices,  which  arc  expressed  with 
a  violence  that  drives  even  those  who 
may  be  disposed  to  tliink  that  there  is 
some  foundation  for  them  over  to  the  ^ 
other  side.  Throughout  his  book  he  is 
very  fond  of  sneering  at  the  civilized 
world.  We  need  not  talk  about  the  Da- 1 


homans  slaying  seventy-eight  or  eighty 
victims,  because  “Dr.  Lankcster  calcu¬ 
lates  six  deaths  per  mensem  as  the  loss 
caused  by  crinoline  in  London.”  And 
“  we  can  hardly  find  fault  with  putting 
criminals  to  death  when,  in  the  year  of 
grace  1864,  M-e  hung  four  murderers  upon 
the  same  gibbet  before  one  hundred 
thousand  gaping  souls  at  Liverpool,” 
etc.  Captain  Burton  is  so  bold,  enter¬ 
prising,  and  judicious  an  explorer,  and 
so  entertaining  a  narrator,  that  wc  can¬ 
not  reasonably  complain  if  he  is  but  a 
sorry  philosopher. 


Lonilon  Quarterly. 

LIFE  IN  JAVA.* 

The  information  furnished  by  these 
two  volumes  w’ill  probably  be  new  to 
most  of  their  readers.  .Tava,  though  one 
of  the  loveliest  and  most  fertile  islands 
of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  features  of  interest  for  the  politi- 
!  cian  and  the  naturalist,  has  never  been 
I  a  favorite  resort  of  travellers.  Sculptur- 
I  ed  ruins  which  tell  of  a  civiliz.ation  vast- 
I  ly  antecedent  to  that  of  Europe,  scenery 
I  as  grand  as  that  of  Switzerland,  and  not 
i  less  charming  than  that  of  Italy,  native 
I  industry  as  versatile  and  prolific  as  that 
I  of  the  Chinese,  customs  as  curious  as 
I  those  of  out-of-the-way  lands  scarcely 
'  accessible  to  the  white  man — have  failed 
I  hitherto  to  attract  to  Java  the  attention 
i  of  those  restless  thousands,  who,  wea- 
I  ried  of  the  monotony  of  home,  are  ever 
;  panting  for  new  sensations,  and  venfur- 
1  ing  upon  untried  fields  of  travel.  We 
!  dare  almost  predict  that  this  will  no 
longer  be  the  case.  Air.  D’ Almeida  has 
written  such  a  story  of  his  three  months’ 
holiday  as  will  induce  many  to  follow 
in  his  wake.  And  if  they  do  not  meet 
with  stirring  incidents  and  hairbreadth 
escapes,  they  will  at  least  find  plenty  to 
amuse  and  instruct. 

The  island  of  Java  is  the  third  in  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago.  Its  length  from  east  to  west 
IS  one  hundred  and  sixty  six  miles,  and 
its  breadth  varies  from  fifty-six  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six.  It  has  an  .area 

*  IJ/e  in  Java  :  vith  Skrichr*  of  the  JaraneM. 
By  WiLUAii  Barrinotox  D'Almkida.  Two  to! 
umos.  London  :  llurst  &,  Blackett.  1864. 
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of  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  miles,  with 
a  coast-liiie  of  fourteen  hundred.  The 
population,  according  to  the  last  census, 
which  was  taken  in  185.3,  is  about  ten 
millions  and  a  quarter.  With  the  ex- 
ce[>tion  of  the  officers  of  the  Dutch  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  mer¬ 
chants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  a 
'  considerable  number  of  Chinese  settlers, 
the  country  is  inhabited  by  the  Sundas 
and  the  Javanese,  the  former  occupying 
but  a  narrow  slip  of  territory  on  the 
coast.  Within  the  limited  area  of  the 
country,  it  is  possible  to  gather  a  great 
deal  of  information  in  a  short  time  ;  and 
Mr.  D’ Almeida  seems  to  have  spent  his 
three  months  in  .Java  very  industrious¬ 
ly  ;  tliough,  while  acknowledging  his 
claim  to  liaving  published  “  a  faithful  ac¬ 
count  of  this  valuable  possession  of  the 
crown  of  Holland,”  we  cannot  but  wish 
that  his  sketch  had  been  somewhat  fuller 
and  less  discursive.  Ilis  account  of  the 
natural  features  of  the  country,  its  in¬ 
dustrial  progress,  its  religion,  and  of 
some  branches  of  its  administration, 
might  have  been  more  perfect  and'  dis¬ 
tinct.  On  the  other  hand,  ho  has  fur¬ 
nished  a  very  vivid  picture  of  native 
manners  .and  traditions,  and  m.ade  a  val¬ 
uable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
travel.  lie  is  not  a  book-maker,  but  a 
conscientious  narrator  of  facts  and  inci¬ 
dents  of  personal  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation. 

The  geologic.al  formation  of  Java  is 
volcanic.  A  chain  of  mountains,  whose 
summits  rise  from  four  thousand  to 
tw'elve  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  runs  down  the  centre  of  the 
island.  More  than  forty  of  these  are 
volcanic,  .and  at  least  twenty  are  active. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Hro- 
mok,  which  m  form  is  “  something  like 
a  cone,  from  the  summit  of  which  about 
a  tliird  part,  or  even  more, .has  been  ir¬ 
regularly  broken  olf.”  From  its  side 
irregular  masses  of  mud  and  sand, 
“  coated  with  a  cake  of  baked  cl.ay  like 
red  lava,”  project.  “  Imbedded  in  these 
mounds  are  large  blocks  of  lime  and 
iron  stone,  also  huge  black  stones  veined 
like  marble,  and  shining  like  granite.” 
These,  which  are  scattered  on  all  sides, 
were  probably  ejected  at  the  last  erup¬ 
tion  of  the  liromok,  which  took  place  a 
few  years  ago.  “The  noise  of  the  crater,” 
says  Mr.  D’ Almeida, 


“  was  quite  terrific.  The  smoke,  forcing  its 
way  through  large  apertures  in  the  sides, 
made  a  hoarse,  grumbling  sound,  like  that 
of  an  impatient  steam-engine ;  and  sulphure¬ 
ous  odors  impregnated  the  air,  almost  chok¬ 
ing  us.  .  .  .  The  crater,  when  we  looked 

down  into  its  dreadful  abyss,  seemed  a  per¬ 
fect  pandemonium ;  and  one  could  well  fancy, 
on  beholding  a  spectacle  so  grand  and  appall¬ 
ing,  what  must  have  been  the  conjectures  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  minds  of  ignorant,  supersti¬ 
tious  natives.  What  more  probable  than 
that  they  should  regard  the  sounds  issuing 
from  its  profound  depths  as  the  shrieks,  yells, 
and  groans  of  a  multitude  of  discontented 
spirits,  calling  in  misery  to  be  delivered  from 
the  j)rison-house  in  which  they  were  suffering 
unutterable  torments  V” 

The  crater  of  the  Bromok,  which  is 
slnaped  like  a  basin,  and  has  a  diameter 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  with  a 
depth  of  two  hundred,  is  full  of  masses 
of  a  mud-like  substance,  which  crumbles 
into  dust  when  touched.  One  of  the 
extinct  craters  of  this  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world,  being  nearly  five  njiles  in  diam¬ 
eter.  From  the  nature  of  its  soil,  as 
well  as  from  its  extent,  it  is  called  the 
Sand  Seji.  So  vast  is  its  extent,  that 
heaps  of  stones  are  phaced  at  certain 
distances  to  mark  the  proper  track,  and 
prevent  travellers  from  losing  themselves 
in  the  dreary  waste.  The  volcanic  erup¬ 
tions  are  frequent,  and  sometimes  on  an 
almost  incredible  scale.  A  lake  called 
the  Tologo  Warno,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  no  less  than  eight  hundred  feet 
deep,  and  beautifully  clear,  is  now  dimin¬ 
ished  in  depth  to  seventy-five  feet,  and 
its  wjiters  have  been  rendered  thick  and 
muddy  in  consefjuence  of  the  ‘quantity 
of  stones  and  rubbish  thrown  into  it 
during  the  eruption  of  a  volcano  which 
is  now  extinct. 

The  natives  have  some  stninge  theo¬ 
ries  and  traditions  concerning  volcanoes. 
They  believe  that  the  noise  which  the 
mountain  makes  is  the  voice  of  some 
departed  gnome,  giving  utterance  to  his 
de.sire  for  huin.an  flesh.  In  their  holy 
book  it  is  predicted  that  in  consequence 
of  its  volcanic  nature,  the  island  of  Java 
will  be  the  first  place  in  the  world  to 
take  fire  at  the  last  day.  To  this  belief, 
however,  a  saving  clause  of  great  im¬ 
portance  is  added.  The  .Iavane.se  are 
not  to  be  burnt,  but  transferred  to  some 
safe  place  until  the  catastrophe  is  over. 
They  will  then  return  to  the  island  as  its 
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masters  —  the  Dutch,  Chinese,  and  all 
others  who  have  disputed  their  posses¬ 
sion  of  it,  having  been  disposed  of  in 
the  fire.  Stranger  than  any  of  their 
traditions  is  the  ceremony  of  blessing 
or  worshipjting  the  liromok,  which  is 
held  regularly  once  a  year,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  great  festal  rejoicings.  The  pil¬ 
grims  who  flock  to  this  festival  are  gen¬ 
erally  Brahmins  of  a  not  very  strict 
type.  Mr.  D’Almeida  gives  a  graphic 
picture  of  one  of  these  occasions.  At 
a  short  distance  Ifom  the  principal  hut 

“  were  twenty  mats  placed  on  the  Sand  Sea, 
on  each  of  which  knelt  a  3'oung  priest,  having 
before  him  a  box  of  myrrh,  aloes,  frankin¬ 
cense,  and  other  spices  which  are  sold  for 
offerings.  At  right  angles  with  this  row  of 
mats  was  another  row,  with  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  priests,  all  kneeling  in  the  Arab  fash¬ 
ion,  their  bodies  partly  resting  on  the  calves 
of  their  legs.  .  .  .  The  sacerdotal  dress 

consisted  of  a  white  gown,  over  sarongs  of 
batek,  which  were  tied  to  the  waist  by  broad 
red  belts.  Over  the  shoulders  hung  two 
bands  of  j’ellow  silk  bound  with  scarlet,  with 
tassels  and  coins  hanging  from  the  ends. 
Round  the  head  was  a  large  turban,  ornament¬ 
ed  with  gaudy  silk  scarves.  Before  each 
priest  were  small  packets  of  plantain  leaves, 
containing  incense,  chips  of  sandal-wood,  and 
other  preparations:  wooden  censers,  from 
which  arose  clouds  of  aromatic  perfumes ; 
and  a  basket  of  plaited  rattan,  containing 
water,  near  which  was  a  goupillon,  made  of 
plantain  leaves,  with  flowers  fixed  at  the  top. 
Crowds  stood  within  about  six  paces  of  the 
priests,  waiting  for  the  consecration  of  their 
various  offerings,  which  were  placed  on  stands 
made  of  bamboo.  The  offerings  generally 
consisted  of  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  pineapples, 
mangoes,  «nd  other  fruits ;  baskets  of  cliickens 
recently  fledged  ;  pots,  prios,  and  baskets  of 
rice ;  trays  piled  up  with  a  variety  of  cakes 
exhaling  incongruous  smells ;  strips  of  calico 
and  silk ;  coins  of  silver,  gold,  and  copper ; 
besides  numerous  other  objects.  After  some 
minutes  spent  in  prayer,  the  people  going 
through  all  the  external  forms  prescribed  by 
their  creed,  which  often  constitute  the  whole 
extent  of  their  knowledge  of  it,  each  priest 
dipped  his  goupillon  into  the  basket  of  water, 
which  he  took  into  his  left  hand,  and,  mutter¬ 
ing  some  words,  sprinkled  the  offerings  as 
thej'  were  brought  to  him.  All  the  holy  men 
tHen  bowe<l  down,  and  repeated  a  loud  pray¬ 
er,  which  was  echoed  by  the  young  ponditas 
an<^  some  of  the  bystanders.  The  oldest  of 
the  priests  next  rose  up,  followed  by  all  the 
others,  repeating  words  which  sounded  like 
‘  Ayo !  Ayo !  Bromok !  ’  probably  meaning, 
‘  Forward^  forward,  to  the  Bromok !  ’  This 
was  the  signal  anxiously  expected.  The  moss 
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of  human  Iwings  now  made  a  tremendous 
rush  for  the  volcano,  the  first  \\  ho  sticceedcsl 
in  gaining  the  ridge  Wdieving  himself  favored 
by  fortune,  and  certain  of  future  goo«i  luck. 

.  .  .  The  various  families  and'  individ¬ 

uals  then  handt'd  their  otferings  to  the  priests, 
who  again  mumbled  a  few  words  over  them, 
after  which  thair  owners  hurled  them  down 
the  crater,  repeating,  as  tliey  did  so,  some 
praj'er  or  wish.” 

Not  s.atisfied  with  offerings  of  cocoa- 
nuts  and  produce,  the  peoj)le  proceeded 
to  throw  live  fowls  into  the  crater.  Some 
of  these,  however,  though  more  deficient 
in  devotion,  were  less  deficient  in  sense, 
than  the  votaries  who  sought  to  victim¬ 
ize  them  ;  and  so  they  wisely  took  wing, 
and  flew'  to  some  ridge  on  which  they 
w’ere  safe.  Stones  found  near  the  Bro¬ 
mok  at  the  previous  festival  were  offered 
for  sale,  and  eagerly  bought,  as  remedies 
against  every  possible  disease. 

Earthquakes  are  not  uncommon  in 
Java,  but  they  are  generally  slight.  The 
native  theory  regarding  them  is  th.at  the 
earth,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  tray, 
rests  on  the  horns  of  a  great  bull.  An¬ 
noyed  by  its  weight,  the  bull  makes  oc¬ 
casional  attempts  to  displace  it,  and  in 
so  doing  gives  it  a  terrible  shake.  Hot 
springs,  impregnated  with  carbon,  are 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  islntid.  In 
the  centre  of  a  lake  called  Chondero  di 
Moeko,  “  three  or  four  jets  like  foun- 
t.ain8  ”  rise  some  four  or  five  feet,  and 
scatter  their  hot  spray  around.  The 
margin  of  the  lake  consists  of  “  soft,  hot 
miui,  8ul^»hureou8  deposits,  and  small 
blocks  ot  limestone,”  which  have  been 
ejected  from  the  water.  The  Tologo 
Leri  lake,  the  waters  of  which  are  of  a 
milky  color,  seems  to  be  at  boiling  point, 
“  the  steam  rising  thick  and  bubbling, 
.as  though  over  a  large  fire.”  In  the 
same  district  there  is  a  small  cavern 
which  at  certain  seasons  emits  a  noxious 
gas.  The  vajmr  happened  to  he  escap¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  Mr.  D’Almeida's 
visit.  A  fowl  was  thrown  into  the  cav¬ 
ern.  The  moment  it  regained  its  feet, 
“  it  attempted  to  rush  ui»  the  mountain 
side,  as  though  some  evil  genie  were  at 
its  heels.  But  before  many  seconds  had 
elapsed,  the  whole  neck  and  head  seemed 
suddenly  convulsed,  and  flapping  its 
wings  in  agony,  it  rolled  over  and  ex¬ 
pired.”  The  natives  repair  to  this  spot 
when  they  are  afflicted  with  melancholy. 
“  If  their  low  spirits  arise  from  the  frus- 
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tration  of  any  desired  object,  ibey  sleep 
near  the  lake  a  whole  nij'ht ;  and  if  they 
live  to  see  the  lijjht  of  the  following  day, 
they  feel  assured  of  gaining  the  object 
of  their  wish.  If,  oiti  the  contrary,  the 
)oor  credulous  individual  breathes  his 
ast  before  the  morning  breaks,  his  death 
,  is  attributed,  not  to  the  gas,  but  to  the 
’  vengeance  of  a  pungooroo,  or  evil  spirit.” 
Another  lake,  called  Warno,  which  is 
about  three  hundred  yards  long,  presents 
a  diversity  of  colors  truly  extr.aordinary. 
“  One  portion  was  bright  yellow,  anotli- 
er  a  beautiful  emerald  green,  another 
light  blue,  then  rose,  orange,  and  milky 
white  ;  the  various  hues  gradually  pa.ss- 
ing  into  each  other.”  This  phenomenon 
cannot  be  attributed  to  atmospheric  in¬ 
fluence,  inasmuch  as  the  lake  is  always 
the  same  during  the  wet  or  dry  mon¬ 
soons. 

Tfie  lakes  and  rivers  of  Java,  though 
numerous,  are  generally  of  insignificant 
size.  In  very  few  case.s  are  the  rivers 
navigable,  but  thej'  are  largely  used  for 
purj)08e8  of  irrigation.  The  temperature 
of  tile  island  is  singularly  equable,  rang¬ 
ing  near  the  sea-level  from  seventy  to 
ninety  degrees’.  In  the  higher  levels  it 
is  more  various.  There  is  no  snow  at 
any  season.  Even  the  loftiest  mountain 
summits  are  clothed,  in  the  coldest 
w’eather,  with  but  a  thin  sheet  of  hoar¬ 
frost.  In  some  districts  there  is  a  slight 
miasma,  arising  more  perhaps  from  the 
want  of  proper  sanitary  precautions 
than  from  any  unhealthiness  of  the  soil ; 
but,  gcnerallv  speaking,  the  climate  is 
exceedingly  healthy,  and  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  the  produce  of  temperate 
latitudes.  The  flora  and  fauna  are  par¬ 
ticularly  rich  and  diversified.  On  the 
lower  lands  are  found  palms,  bananas, 
amaranlhacete,  aroids,  euphorbiacea;,  and 

aiilionaceous  legumens.  Higher  up  are 
s  and  laurels,  forests  of  gigantic  figs 
and  bamboos,  ferns  and  orchids  of  almost 
every  variety,  and  nepenthes.  There 
are  more  than  a  hundred  species  of 
mammals,  including  tigers,  leopards, 
bats,  monkeys,  several  families  of  «leer, 
and  a  white  rhinoceros.  Of  birds  there 
are  nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty  spe¬ 
cies.  Snipes,  storks,  and  herotis  are 
found  in  large  quantities  on  the  marshy 
lands ;  there  are  eight  species  of  eagles, 
and  seven  of  owls.  Besides  these,  there 
are  partridges,  quails,  pigeons,  pelicans. 


and  a  very  singular  variety  of  the  cuckoa 
Fish  are  plentiful ;  there  is  a  good  su|)- 
ply  of  oysters  ;  but  fresh-water  fish  are 
generally  inferior.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  D’Almeida  furnishes  but  little 
information  respecting  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  the  island.  A  story  or  two 
about  alligators  and  tigers,  with  here  and 
there  an  account  of  a  wild  -  boar  hunt, 
scarcely  satisfy  the  scientific  reader. 

The  early  history  of  Java  is  lost  in 
utter  ob.scurity.  No  records  are  reli.a- 
ble  until  1478,  when  the  Hindu  religion 
was  overthrown,  and  the  Mohammedan 
enthroned  in  its  place.  The  Dutch,  to 
whom  the  island  now  belongs,  made 
their  appearance  first  of  all  in  1595.  In 
1610  they  had  become  powerful  enough 
to  build  a  fort,  near  the  site  on  which 
the  town  of  Batavia  now  stands.  For  a 
long  time  they  were  engaged  in  inces¬ 
sant  war  with  the  natives,  w’ho  were 
comj)elled  to  succumb  to  a  higher  civili¬ 
zation.  Province  after  province  was 
ceded  to  the  victors ;  and  at  the  present 
time  the  native  princes  own  scarcely 
one  fourteenth  of  the  i.sland,  and  even 
they  are  tributary  and  dependent.  The 
Dutch  confine  themselves  mainly  to  the 
suburbs  of  the  town  of  Batavia,  which 
is  a  place  of  no  mean  pretensions.  In 
the  business  quarter  there  are  many 
stately  warehouses,  of  red  brick,  liber¬ 
ally  decorated  with  florid  ornaments, 
and  of  immense  size.  In  the  European 
quarter  there  are  “  fine  spacious-looking 
shops,  occupied  by  Eurojiean  tailors, 
chemists,  milliners,”  etc.,  and  also  “  ele¬ 
gant  mansions  situated  in  the  midst  of 
carefully  -  tented  gardens,  large  govern¬ 
ment  buildings,  and  a  fine  club  -  hou.se, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Har- 
monie.”  An  extensive  green,  a  mile 
square,  “  faced  with  fine  large  houses, 
and  traversed  by  roads  lined  with  rows 
of  trees  og  each  side,”  and  a  race-course, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  English  residents,  give  a 
European  aspect  to  this  quarter  of  the 
town.  Another  quarter  is  occupied 
by  Chinese  colonists,  who  are  to  be 
found  here  in  sw.arms,  as,  indeed,  in  al¬ 
most  every  other  place  in  which  money 
may  be  made.  It  must  be  up-hill  work 
for  them  in  Java,  for  they  are  heavily 
taxed  by  the  Dutch.  When  they  enter 
as  settlers,  when  they  assume  the  rank 
of  citizens,  and  when  they  leave,  they 
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are  mulcted  most  heavily.  Xotwith- 
slanding,  they  manage  to  make  their 
l»  ay,  and  some  of  them  acquire  consider¬ 
able  wealth.  Among  the  many  odd 
customs  which  distinguish  the  Chinese 
in  Java  is  one  which  would  startle  the 
young  ladies  of  England.  Beneath  the 
windows  of  their  houses  is  often  to  be 
seen  an  empty  flower-pot,  “  lying  hori¬ 
zontally  on  the  portico  roof.”  Its  posi¬ 
tion  cannot  be  accidental,  because  it  is 
seen  in  so  many  cases.  Nor  can  it  be 
looked  upon  as  a  religious  symbol,  for 
then  there  would  probably  be  one  on 
each  house.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  matrimonial  .advertisement,  the 

fdain  English  of  which  is:  “A  young 
ady  is  in  the  house.  Husband  wanted.” 
The  Chinese  in  Java  are  regarded  with 
great  jealousy  both  by  the  Dutch  and 
natives,  though  they  are  far  more  toler¬ 
able  than  in  their  own  country,  or  in 
Singapore  and  Penang.  In  1 740  a  mob 
composed  of  soldiers  and  natives  attack¬ 
ed  the  Chinese,  and  slaughtered  ten 
thousand  of  them  in  a  few  days. 

The  interior  of  Java  is  peopled  mainly 
by  the  natives,  who  are  of  the  Mahiyan 
type,  of  short  stature,  high  cheek  bones, 
brown  complexion  with  a  shade  of  yel¬ 
low,  and  keen  black  eyes.  The  traveller 
who  wishes  to  visit  the  Vorsten  Landen, 
or  country  of  the  native  princes,  must 
provide  himself  with  a  passport,  after 
satisfying  the  authorities  as  to  his  pro¬ 
fession,  his  last  place  of  residence,  and 
the  length  of  time  he  intends  to  spend 
in  Java.  For  the  convenience  of  travel¬ 
lers  a  system  of  posts  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  These  are  generally  at  distances 
of  ten  miles.  “  On  ordering  his  first 
horses,  the  traveller  is  expected  to  state 
the  intended  day’s  journey,  and  the  in¬ 
timation  to  this  eflect  travels  from  post 
to  post.”  Hence  little  time  is  lost,  es¬ 
pecially  as  the  horses  are  kept  at  full 
gallop,  and  run  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  This  pace,  however,  is 
only  kept  up  by  the  efforts  of  the  /<>/>era, 
who,  like  the  donkey-boys  at  Cairo,  ter¬ 
rify  the  pour  animals  with  their  voices 
and  whips.  The  coucer,  or  coachman, 
confines  himself  merely  to  volleys  of 
th;it  kind  of  whip  -  cracking  which  a 
Javanese  driver  alone  can  produce.  The 
great  drawback  to  the  postal  system  is 
that  you  can  never  be  sure  of  your 
horses  when  you  have  ordered  them, 


Any  government  officer,  who  requires 
horses  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
can  countermand  the  orders  of  travellers, 
and  use  the  horses  himself.  Sometimes 
the  journey  is  vaiied  by  a  sail  on  the 
canals,  of  which,  of  course,  there  are 
very  m.any.  A  Dutchman  could  not 
exist  without  c.anals.  Some  of  the  canals 
in  Java  are  from  eighty  to  nitiety  feet 
•in  width,  and  walled  on  both  sides  with 
solid  stone  -  work.  In  the  canal  boats 
the  company  is  often  more  picturestjue 
than  pleasant.  Groups  of  greasy  natives, 
for  want  of  something  else  to  do,  occupy 
themselves  “  in  examining  minutely  e.ach 
other’s  flowing  tresses  —  men  as  well  as 
women  —  procl.aiming  ever  and  anon,  by 
a  dexterous  movement  of  the  finger  and 
thumb,  the  capture  made,  the  victim 
slain !  ” 

The  Javanese  have  no  regular  police 
force,  and  yet  they  contrive  to  maintain 
throughout  the  whole  country  the  most 
perfect  quiet  and  order.  Instead  of  the 
complicated  police  systems  of  Europe, 
a  plan  of  village  government  is  adopted, 
which  has  tlie  charm  not  only  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  cheapness,  but  of  the  sum¬ 
mary  administration  of' justice.  The 
townspeople  of  .lava  con.stitute  its  po¬ 
lice.  Each  town  is  divided  into  so  many 
districts,  the  division  bi-ing  generally 
regul.ate<l  by  the  localities  of  the  various 
races.  Each  of  these  districts  is  ‘‘  under 
the  supervision,  and  to  some  extent  the 
jurisdiction,  of  the  most  influential  man 
of  the  neighborhood,  who  is  generallv 
of  royal  blood,  or  very  high  standing.^’ 
Under  this  official  is  the  Capalhi,  whoso 
duty  it  is  to  apjioint  the  watches  d.ay 
and  night,  “  tVie  male  members  of  every 
family  taking  in  turn  tlie  duty  of  watch- 
m.an.’’  He  occasionally  visits  the  sta¬ 
tions,  reports  to  his  superior,  and  supplies 
the  night  passes,  “  without  which  none 
can  stir  out  of  their  campong  after  eight 
in  the  evening.”  All  delinquents  are 
brought  first  of  all  to  him.  If  their 
offence  is  trivial,  he  disjioses  of  the  case. 
But  when  the  offender  h.as  been  guilty 
of  a  more  serious  crimin.ality,  the  .aff.iir 
is  placed  “in  the  hands  of  the  Tumun- 
gong,  or  Pangeran,  who,  in  turn,  if  the 
matter  proves  too  intricate  for  him, 
sends  it  up  to  the  European  magistrate, 
who  settles  it  according  to  Dutch  law.” 
The  grand  advantage  of  this  system  is, 
that  every  villager  has  a  kind  of  respou- 
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sibility  for  the  good  behavior  of  his 
neighbor,  .as  well  as  the  motive  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  ambition  ;  for  every  sub  -  offieial 
may  entertain  the  hope  of  pronrotion  to 
more  honorable  office.  The  weapons 
employed  in  the  constabulary  service 
are  unique.  They  are  the  humJay^  the 
kmukum,  and  the  toyah.  The  first  of 
these  is  “  a  short  pole,  about  four  feet  in 
length,  upon  the  top  of  which  are  tied 
two  pieces  of  wood,  so  placed  as  to 
meet  in  an  acute  angle,  and  open  to¬ 
wards  the  ends,  like  the  distended  jaws 
of  an  alligator ;  the  resemblance  being 
made  greater  by  the  addition  of  dried 
stems  of  sharp  thorns,  tied  on  the  two 
)iece3  of  wood,  and  looking  somewhat 
ike  rows  of  teeth.”  This  formidable 
weapon  is  used  for  the  capture  of  an 
escaped  prisoner.  The  man  into  whose 
keeping  it  is  confided  runs  at  full  speed 
after  the  hapless  victim,  and  endeavors 
“  to  fix  the  instrument  round  the  neck, 
waist,  arm,  or  leg  of  the  pursued,  who, 
as  soon  as  he  feels  the  sharp  thorns  en¬ 
circling  his  body,  generally  comes  to  a 
full  stop.”  If  the  Imnday  should  fail, 
recourse  is  had  to  the  kinukum,  which 
consists  ofi  a  bar  of  iron  in  the  shape  of 
a  small  sword,  attached  to  the  top  of  a 
stave  some  five  feet  long.  The  toyah 
is  more  humane  in  its  construction.  Its 
shape  is  that  of  a  jutchfork  with  blunted 
points,  and  it  is  used  for  the  j)urpo8e  of 
stopping  the  runaway  by  bringing  him 
down  on  his  knees.  S’o  native  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  walk  in  any  town  or  village  of 
Java  after  seven  in  the  evening  without 
a  light.  Some  carry  torches  made  of 
small  thin  split  bamboo,  lighted  at  one 
end,  or  of  bundles  of  wood  “  rubbed 
over  with  ignitable  compounds.”  Others 
have  a  tumbler  of  water,  with  oil  on  the 
top  of  it,  on  which  a  wick  of  jiitli  floats, 
supported  bv  corks.  This  they  carry 
about  in  wliite  pocket  -  handkerchiefs, 
through  which  the  light  shines,  without 
igniting  them.  The  handkerchief  has 
probably  been  dipped  in  some  solution 
to  render  it  firepriHif. 

Though  the  island  of  Java  is  held  by 
the  Dutch,  a  sort  of  native  sovereignty 
is  yet  maintained  in  the  Vorsten  Lan- 
den.  The  Susuhiman,  whose  person  is 
held  sacred  by  the  natives,  is  called 
Kaiser  bv  the  Dutch,  and  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  the  kmperor  of  Java.  There  is  a 
second  sovereign,  of  inferior  power. 


who  is  called  the  Sultan.  Roth  of  these 
are  spoken  of  as  though  they  were  in¬ 
dependent  princes.  Rut  they  are  almost 
nonentities,  their  only  glory  being  titu¬ 
lar,  and  their  only  independence  being 
that  they  are  .allowed  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  of  state,  and  to  let  their 
lands  to  Europeans  or  Chinamen  with¬ 
out  enforcing  the  usual  tribute  of  one 
third.  They,  as  well  as  all  the  princes 
who  hold  landed  property,  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  maintain  a  small  army — a  kind  of 
militia — but  each  regiment  must  have  a 
Dutch  m.ajor,  captain,  and  ensign.  Re¬ 
tween  the  emperor  and  the  sultan  there 
is  solne  little  jealousy,  the  latter  having 
recently  declined  to  offer  the  homage 
which  his  predecessors  W’ere  W'ont  to 
pay  to  the  Susuhiman ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  they  seem  very  well  satisfied 
with  their  position.  The  present  Susu- 
hunan,  Pakoe  Rewono  VIII.,  who  was 
seventy-six  years  old  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
D’Almeida’s  visit,  wns  “  so  averse  to 
filling  the  throne  of  the  Rewonos,  that 
on  the  demise  of  his  father  he  steadily 
refused  to  occupy  the  vacant  seat,  giv¬ 
ing  up  his  right  in  favor  of  his  brother.” 
The  brother’s  reign  was  short,  and 
again  he  waived  his  right- in  favor  of 
another  brother.  On  the  de.ath  of  this 
brother,  in  1859,  the  old  man  had  no 
alternative  but  to  take  the  reins,  and  he 
has  man.aged  them  to  i^ie  satisfaction 
of  all  parties.  His  native  style  and  title 
runs  thus:  Pakoe  Rewono,  Snsuhunan 
of  Soerakarta,  Senopati,  Ingalago,  Xgab- 
doer,  Rachman,  Ponotogomo.  With  all 
these  titles  he  is  wretchedly  poor,  and 
cannot  obtain  credit  from  the  tradespeo- 
|)le,  without  jtroducing  a  written  order 
from  the  Dutch  Resident.  Indeed,  the 
poor  old  man  is  so  much  under  the 
authority  of  the  Dutch,  that  he  is  not 
allowed  to  drive  beyond  a  certain  limit 
“  without  .acquainting  the  Resident  of  his 
intention,  and  reporting,  on  his  return, 
the  places  he  has  been  to.”  His  private 
life  is  somewhat  eccentric.  He  sjiends 
the  day  in  a  house  adjoining  his  [lahace, 
and  at  night  sleeps  on  a  sofa  which  is 
never  pl.acc<l  two  nights  consecutively 
in  the  same  position  or  the  same  room. 
Sometimes,  even  when  it  is  raining,  he 
obstinately  insists  on  sleeping  out  of 
doors  on  a  mat.  The  Dutch  attribute 
these  eccentricities  to  his  fear  of  the 
treachery  of  the  natives.  The  natives 
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themselves  'say  that  “he  prefers  the 
open  air  because  he  can  commune,  in 
the  silence  of  the  nij'ht,  with  the  spirits 
of  by  gone  monarchs,  or  hold  converse 
with  his  temporal  and  spiritual  adviser, 
Ngaisatomy,  who  by  day  hides  herself 
in  a  large  cannon  covered  with  red 
cloth,  and  caged  round  by  trellis- work 
of  bamboo,  and  is  only  exhibited  to  the 
public  on  grand  occasions.”  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  modest  and  invisible 
counsellor  warns  the  emperor  of  the 
roach  of  danger. 

Ir.  D’Almeida  was  honored  with  an 
interview  Avith  his  Majesty.  After  p.ass- 
ing  through  a  vestibule,  the  of 

wiiich  “  was  strewed  with  ends  of  cigars, 
roccos,  tobacco,  and  other  refuse,”  and 
the  walls  “daubed  with  red  in  patches, 
marking  the  spots  where  the  careless  in¬ 
mates  had  expectorated  the  betel-nut, 
etc.,  after  having  chewed  it,”  the  visit¬ 
ors  waited  until  their  arriv.al  w.as  an¬ 
nounced  by  “two  dirty  old  women, 
who,  to  their  profession  of  cake-venders 
to  the  court,  added  that  of  porters  also  ” 
A  native  band  having  struck  up  a  wild 
air,  the  procession,  marshalled  Ijy  some 
officers  of  the  court,  marched  to  the 
Pringitan,  or  Audience  Hall. 

“As  we  approached,”  says  Mr.  D’Almeida, 
“within  a  few  steps  of  the  Pringitan  we 
howe<l  to  his  Majesty,  who  graciously  ac¬ 
knowledged  this^uark  of  respect  by  a  slight 
inclination  of  his  head.  Mounting  the  steps, 
we  stopped  again  on  the  top  one,  and  all 
bowed,  the  officers  saluting  him  with  their 
swords.  After  advancing  a  little  farther 
towards  him,  we  came  to  a  dead  halt,  for  the 
third  and  last  time,  and,  when  about  a  yard 
from  his  royal  person,  lowered  our  heads 
once  more.  .  .  .  All  that  remained  now 

was  the  process  of  introiiuction,  and  Colonel 

J - having  presented  us  to  his  Majesty, 

who  shook  hands  with  us,  we  all  set  down  in 
a  semicircle,  in  the  centre  of  which,  seated 
on  a  chair,  cushioned  with  re<l  velvet,  was 
the  8usuhunan.  .  .  .  His  head-dress 
consisted  of  a  black  kerchief,  to  which  were 
attached  several  diamond  ornaments.  In  the 
middle,  just  above  bis  forehead,  was  a  yellow 
dahlia,  cut  and  trimmed  so  as  to  look  like  a 
brooch,  in  the  centre  of  which  blazed  a  large 
diamond.  He  is  the  only  native  prince  who 
is  entitled  to  wear  this  flower  on  his  head, 
the  ornament  being  regarded  as  a  distinctive 
emblem,  showing  that  he  is  looked  upon  as 
the  most  sacred  of  native  princes  throughout 
the  whole  archipelago.  Round  his  neck  were 
three  long  collars  of  diamonds,  emeralds,  and 
gold,  in  addition  to  a  massive  gold  chain ;  and 


on  his  left  breast  some  orders,  one  of  which 
was  that  of  the  Lion  of  Holland.  He  wore, 
likewise,  a  medal  which,  having  sided  with 
the  Dutch,  he  had  gained  during  the  Java 
war.  A  Geneva  watch,  the  back  of  which 
was  covered  with  diamonds,  and  a  number 
of  splendid  rings,  completed  the  list  of  the 
old  monarch’s  jewelry.  .  .  .  Beside  each 

individual  present  was  placed  a  .spittoon.  .  . 
in  the  form  of  a  brass  va.se  «)rnamente<l  with 
flowers  and  filigree  work.  The  one  for  the 
especial  u.se  of  the  Susuhunan,  which  was  of 
solid  gold,  was  placed  on  the  stand.” 

Ilis  Majesty  is  a  widower,  and  baa 
never  kept  a  seraglio.  On  the  occasion 
of  this  interview'  “his  sister-in-law,  niece, 
and  two  daughters,  the  latter  looking 
almost  as  aged  and  wrinkled  .as  their 
father,  were  seated  on  his  right  hand.” 
Behind  these  were  dancing-girls  and  va¬ 
rious  female  attendants,  whose  move¬ 
ments  were  very  peculiar.  “  Whenever 
they  were  reejuired  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  his  Majesty  or  the  ladie.s,  they 
crawled  with  knees  doubled,  so  that  the 
heels  almost  touched  the  nether  part  of 
the  thighs.”  They  never  touched  the 
ground  with  their  knees,  and  could  only 
have  acquired  the  ability  to  balance  their’ 
bodies  by  long  and  painful  practice.  All 
the  servants  who  came  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Pringitsin  “fell  on  their 
knees  and  made  obeisance  to  the  Susu¬ 
hunan,  by  raising  both  hands,  clasped  as 
though  in  prayer,  till  on  a  level  with  their 
nose.”  The  same  kind  of  salute  was 
given  to  the  Sultan,  and  the  same  cere¬ 
monies  were  observed  when  Mr.  D’Al¬ 
meida  paid  him  a  visit.  The  Sultan  keeps 
a  seraglio,  which  the  lady  of  our  travel¬ 
ler  W!i8  permitted  to  enter.  Her  pen 
furnishes  a  vivid  sketch  of  this  vi^it : 

“  In  a  low  kind  of  bungalow  .  ,  .  were 
assembled  several  women,  mostly  very  young, 
and  all  dressed  in  a  costly  native  fashion. 
Some  of  the  party  were  playing  a  Chinese 
game  of  cards.  All  looked  up  on  our  entrance, 
hut  soon  resumed  their  occupation,  alternately 
plaving,  chewing  tobacco,  betel,  and  seri-leaf, 
and  using  their  spittoons,  one  of  which  was 
placed  by  the  side  of  each  person.  Most  of 
them  were  good-looking,  with  magnificent  dark 
eyes,  drooping  lids,  and  long,  curling  lashes. 

.  ,  .  Their  hair  was  dressed  with  care,  be¬ 
ing  all  drawn  back  from  the  face,  and  arranged 
in  two  loops  behind,  in  which  chiimpaka  and 
molor  flowers  were  inserted  by  some,  whilst 
others  wore  diamond  pins.  The  ear  was  made 
unnaturally  large  by  immense  ear-rings,  in 
I  shape  exactly  like  a  small  cotton-reel,  about 
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the  size  of  one  of  Clarke’s  number  sixty,  the 
centre  of  each  end  being  studded  with  bril- ' 
Hants.” 

We  are  bound  to  add,  that  the  ladies  j 
of  Java  have  very  bad  noses,  and  very 
black  teeth.  The  latter  distinction,  how¬ 
ever,  is  regarded  as  beautiful ;  and  teeth 
naturally  as  bright  as  pearls  are  disfig¬ 
ured  thus  by  a  gradual  process.  The 
women  of  the  seraglio,  with  the  exception 
of  one  silent  and  sad  looking  girl  of  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  years,  seemed  cheer¬ 
ful  and  contented.  The  privilege  of  un¬ 
limited  finery  reconciles  them  to  their  lot. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fishing  on 
the  north  coast,  the  industrial  energies 
of  the  Javanese  are  mainly  given  to  agri¬ 
culture.  The  climate  and  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil  offer  peculiar  fiicilities. 
There  is  a  somewhat  extensive  tobacco 
culture,  which  has  been  prompted  mainly 
by  European  enterprise. 

“  The  tobacco  plant  is  cultivated  in  rows, 
two  or  three  feet  apart,  on  fiat  ground.  When 
it  has  attained  tlie  height  of  from  four  to  five 
feet,  it  is  cut  down  and  defoliated.  The  leaves 
are  then  tied  up  in  bundles  of  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  thirty,  and  suspended  from  bamboo  poles 
running  across  the  interior  of  the  shed,  where 
they  are  left  to  dry  for  twent}’  days  or  more,  I 
according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  I 
.  .  .  When  the  leaves  assiime  a  yellow  ' 

tinge,  they  are  taken  down,  piled  one  over  the  ! 
other  in  bamlmo  frames,  and  left  for  a  fort-  I 
night  or  three  weeks  to  ferment.  They  are 
then  examined,  and,  if  found  quite  brown,  are  | 
tightly  pressed  and  packed  up  either  in  boxes 
or  matting  for  exportation,  or  in  the  bark  of 
the  tree  plantain  for  immediate  sale.” 

The  natives  are  great  consumers  of 
tobacco  ;  but  their  favorite  mode  of  using 
it  is  not  the  pipe.  Tlie  national  taste  is 
for  chewing.  They  disfigure  their  under 
lip  by  a  nasty  habit  of  holding  a  Large 
piece  of  tobacco  on  it  for  hours  together, 
.after  having  chewed  it.  This  is  even 
worse  than  the  habit  of  the  Mahays,  who 
keep  the  precious  morsel  under  the  upper 
lip,  “  giving  the  ignorant  stranger  the 
impression  that  some  hard  body,  w’hich 
only  a  surgical  operation  could  extract, 
is  embedded  in  it.” 

The  common  cotton-tree,  the  native 
name  for  which  is  cuppoo,  is  found  in 
great  abundance.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  with  but  few  leaves 
on  its  branches,  from  which  the  pods,  in 
length  four  inches,  and  one  iuch  and  a 


half  in  thickness,  hang.  The  pods,  when 
ripe,  split  from  top  to  bottom,  showing 
the  cotton,  “  which  runs  in  parallel  lines 
like  rows  of  pearls.”  The  natives  h.ave 
a  superstitious  regard  for  this  tree.  It 
is  thought  to  be  the  abode  of  the  Poon- 
tiana,  or  the  s[»irit  which  destroys  chil¬ 
dren,  and  which  is  supposed  to  possess 
a  marvellous  power  of  self-transmutation. 
Most  frequently  it  appears  in  the  guise 
of  a  female,  but  sometimes  as  a  black 
dog,  or  as  a  human  corpse,  or  as  a  cat. 
Many  wonderful  t.ales  are  told  of  the 
Poontiana,  and  almost  every  cotton-tree 
has  a  tuft  of  h.iir  nailed  to  its  bark,  .as  a 
charm  against  the  machinations  of  the 
evil  spirit. 

Sugar,  indigo,  maize,  and  coifee  are 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent.  For 
the  preparation  of  coflfee  and  sugar  the 
natives  make  use  of  the'  most  recent  me¬ 
chanical  contrivances.  At  Poedoeran, 
Mr.  I)’ Almeida  saw  a  sugar  factory 
worked  by  steam,  in  which  all  the  most 
useful  inventions  were  to  be  found,  lie 
also  saw  the  process  of  preparing  coffee. 

“  The  fresh  berries,”  he  says, 

1  “  when  gathered,  are  thrown  into  a  dentated 
cylinder,  which  is  turned  round  by  means  of 
steam,  and,  as  it  revolves,  grates  the  pulpy 
covering  off  the  husk  or  .shell  in  which  the 
berry  is  contained.  These  fall  into  running 
rills  or  conduits,  which  convey  them  to  reser¬ 
voirs  outside  the  factory,  where,  by  means  of 
rakes  and  brooms,  they  are  washed  clean. 
The  reservoirs  are  then  partially  opened  to 
allow  the  exuviae  to  escape  into  some  neigh¬ 
boring  ditch.  The  coffee  is  afterwards  taken 
out  and  carted  to  some  two  and  three  storied 
.sheds,  wlwre  it  is  strewn  upon  the  floors,  and 
left  until  all  moisture  is  gone.  In  a  ilay  or 
two  it  is  taken  out  and  spread  upon  receivers 
I  of  wood  or  brick  in  the  open  air;  and  when 
j  the  husk  is  found  to  be  thoroughly  dry  and 
I  brittle,  it  is  carried  away  into  another  build¬ 
ing  to  he  shelled.” 

But  the  principal  produce  of  Java  is 
rice.  In  an  average  year  the  country 
will  yield  ten  millions  of  quarters  ;  and 
if  there  be  an  abundant  8Uj)ply  of  water, 
two  rice  crops  may  be  secured  in  one 
year.  The  grow’th  of  rice  requires  a  very 
copious  and  efficient  irrigation ;  hence 

“  sawahs,  or  rice  reservoirs,  are  always  to  be 
seen  in  the  valleys,  or  at  the  foot  of  hills; 
these  situations  being  preferretl  on  account  of 
the  greater  facility  they  afford  for  keeping  the 
■  fields  under  wafer.  The)'  are  always  so  ar- 
I  ranged  as  to  follow  one  another  consecutively. 
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with  embankments  of  mud  around  each.  Sit¬ 
uated  on  a  slope,  they  look  from  a  distance — 
before  the  paddy  has  attained  to  any  height — 
like  steps  of  shining  mirrors ;  but  a  level  view 
'  presents  more  the  appearance  of  a  marsh  or 
swamp.  The  highest  reservoir  is  fed  from  a 
spring  by  means  of  bamboo  pi|)cs,  and  at  one  , 
corner  of  each  embankment  there  is  a  sn^all  . 
opening  to  conduct  the  water  from  thence  to 
the  ne.vt  reser\  oir,  and  so  on  to  the  lowest  | 
ones.  .  .  .  When  the  reservoirs  are  filled  I 

with  water,  the  husbandman  ploughs  his  sev- 1 
eral  fields,  and  then  selecting  an  ari  dtnuat,  ! 
or  lucky  day,  he  throws  the  paddy  broad-cast  i 
over  one  or  two  fields, which  we  may  call  nur¬ 
series.  After  the  lap.se  of  a  month,  when  the 
paddy  has  grown  to  the  height  of  half  a  foot, 
he  cuts  it  out  in  sods,  and  separating  the  [ 
roots,  he  plants  them  in  sawahs,  whose  waters  , 
he  has  by  this  time  lowered  considerably, 
leaving  only  such  quantities  as  will  prevent  ' 
the  ground  from  becoming  hard  and  dry.  ! 

.  .  .  For  the  two  ensuing  months,  he  has 

no  other  occupation,  until  he  is  summoned  to 
gather  the  rich  yellow  harvest  by  which  bis 
labor  is  rewarded.” 

The  cultivation  of  opium  is  strictly 
prohibited  throuirhoutthe  island  ;  but  as 
the  demand  for  it  is  great,  and  the  rev¬ 
enue  from  its  sale  considerable,  large 
quantities  are  imported  from  India  and  j 
Turkey.  It  is  due  to  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment  to  say  that  though  the  traffic  in 
opium  pours  vast  sums  into  their  ex¬ 
chequer,  they  discountenance  its  use  by 
almost  all  possible  means.  Venders  of 
it  are  bouixl  “  not  to  sell  above  a  given 
measure  when  it  has  to  be  taken  beyond 
the  precincts  of  their  shops,”  and  licenses 
for  its  sale  are  granted  to  localities  which 
are  chosen  yearly — a  fresh  selection  of 
pla«*s  being  made  each  year.  The  idea 
of  this  arrangement  is  that  as  the  places  | 
selected  one  year  may  be  twenty  or  j 
thirty  miles  from  those  chosen  the  next, 
the  poorer  natives,  who  cannot  afford  to 
travel  that  distance  frequently,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  fascinating  but  deleteri¬ 
ous  drug,  are  compelled  to  do  without  it.  ! 
Still  further  to  check  the  trade,  the  licen¬ 
ses  for  the  sale  of  it  are  rated  at  such 
prices,  that  none  but  the  wealthiest  mer¬ 
chants  can  afford  to  buy  them.  The  day 
of  the  opium  auction  is  one  of  the  most 
exciting  in  the  year.  The  auction  takes  1 
place  in  the  house  of  the  regent,  and  the  j 
proceedings  are  opened  by  the  secretary,  j 
who  reads  out  the  names  of  the  towns 
and  villages  in  the  residency  at  which 
opium  may  be  sold  that  year.  A  certain  1 


value  is  then  put  upon  the  license  of  each 
particular  farm,  and  the  bidding  com¬ 
mences.  At  an  auction  at  which  Mr. 
D’Alnieida  was  present,  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  rupees  was 
bid  for  the  privilege  of  selling  opium  for 
one  year  in  the  town  of  NgW’aie.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  was  a  Chinese  merchant — the  J.a- 
vanese  are  rarely  rich  enough  to  engage 
in  large  speculations.  The  Chinese  gen¬ 
erally  assist  their  calculations,  at  these 
sales,  by  the  use  of  a  sort  of  ready  reck¬ 
oner,  which  “consists  of  an  oblong  frame 
of  wood,  divided  lengthwise  into  two 
unequal  comjiartments,  with  parallel 
wires  fixed  across,  leaving  equal  spaces 
between  each.  On  these  wires  are  ar¬ 
ranged  balls,  which  can  be  shifted  up  and 
down,  two  being  in  each  small  division, 
and  five  in  the  larger  one.”  On  the  day 
of  sale  referred  to,  the  government  made 
no  less  than  a  million  of  rupees. 

The  native  manufacturers  are  not  on 
a  level  with  the  jirogress  of  the  people 
in  agriculture.  Their  mechanical  skill 
is  very  inferior.  All  their  agricultural 
implements  are  rude.  Their  weaving  of 
cotton  and  silk  fabrics  is  indifferent. 
They  make  a  coarse,  unglazed,  and  un- 
artistic  ]>ottery.  But  they  are  excellent 
boat-builders,  and  are  clever  in  particular 
departments  of  metal  working.  The  cel¬ 
ebrated  kriss,  or  native  dagger,  which 
ever)  body  wears,  ladies  and  little  boys 
as  well  as  men,  is  often  of  very  exquisite 
design  and  workmanship,  and  commands 
a  high  price  in  the  market.  The  paper 
made  in  Java  from  a  sort  of  papyrus  is 
very  j»oor.  Their  architecture,  too,  is 
mean  in  the  extreme.  Xothing  has  been 
attempted  in  the  way  of  buildings  since 
the  conversion  of  the  Javanese  to  the 
Mohammedan  faith.  In  many  places  are 
found  the  ruins  of  once  beautiful  struc¬ 
tures,  and  yet  beautiful  even  in  their  de¬ 
cay  ;  but  they  all  betray  their  relation  to 
Hinduism,  a  religion  far  more  poetical, 
and  therefore  more  insjuring,  than  that 
of  Mohammed.  The  temples  of  Java  are 
unimposing  and  rude,  partly  because  the 
people  are  not  naturally  inclined  to  their 
creed, and  partly  becau.se  there  is  nothing 
in  it  to  call  forth  artistic  taste. 

The  .Javanese  are  very  music.al.  Their 
music  is  always  extemporary,  but  singu¬ 
larly  sweet.  The  principal  instrument 
used  in  their  orchestras  is  the  ginnahtn, 
\  which  consists  of  several  gongs  of  vari- 
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ous  sizes,  fixed  on  a  wooden  frame  with 
four  letjs.  Sometimes  these  gongs  are 
of  enortnous  size,  and  might  be  used 
comfortably  for  a  bath.  Wiien  heard 
close  at  hand,  their  tone  is  noisy  and 
de.afening,  but  at  a  distance  it  is  sweet 
.and  lulling.  They  are  struck  “according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  pl.ayer,  each  produc¬ 
ing  a  different  tone.”  Another  instru¬ 
ment  is  something  like  a  rude  violoncello, 
“  about  four  feet  long,  with  an  oval  back 
— the  finger-board,  tail-piece,  and  pegs 
being  of  ivory.”  Two  wires  compose 
the  strings,  which  on  being  tightly  drawn 
produce  sounds  far  from  ple.asing.  The 
drum  is  essential  to  a  native  orchestra; 
it  is  oblong  in  shape,  and  played  with 
the  hands  instead  of  drum-sticks,  the 
player  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  ground, 
with  the  instrument  on  his  lap.  There 
is  also  a  sort  of  hybrid  fiddle,  which  the 
natives  c.all  rabup,  the  sounds  of  which 
are  so  faint,  that  when  Mr.  I)’ Almeida 
stood  near  and  watched  the  fiddler  atten¬ 
tively,  as  he  bent  his  head  “to  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  fiddlestick,  apparently  rapt 
in  ench.antment,”  he  could  not  catch  a 
single  note,  harmonious  or  otherwise. 
However  much  the  J.av.anese  fail  in  fid¬ 
dles,  they  arc  the  first  nation  in  the  world 
for  gongs,  the  tone  of  which  has  been 
pronounced  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Knglish  musicians  peculiarly  sweet  and 
deep. 

They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  dancing 
spectacles.  Whenever  a  company  of 
dancers  appears,  a  crowd  is  sure  to 
be  attracted.  A  dnmeiisc^  whom  Mr. 
I )’ Almeida  saw,  exhibited  some  natural 
grace  in  her  movements.  “  In  one  hand 
she  held  a  Chinese  fan,  which  in  the 
d.ance  she  coquetted  w’ith  as  well  as  a 
Spanish  donna  might  have  done ;  whilst 
in  some  stages  of  the  performance  she 
concealed  her  face  beneath  a  frightful 
mask,  removing  it  occasionally  with  the 
unemployed  hand.”  The  performance 
does  not  seem  to  have  captivated  Mr. 
D’ Almeida,  though  it  was  evidently  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  natives,  who  clapped 
their  hands,  and  gave  utter.ance  to  hearty 
cheers.  In  more  .athletic  sports  the  Ja¬ 
vanese  are  very  far  behind  the  natives  of 
India.  The  game  of  footb.all,  however, 
is  a  national  sport,  which  the  natives  en¬ 
ter  into  with  great  enthusiasm.  “  The 
ball  is  made  of  basket-work,  with  many 
apertures,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  caught 
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when  falling  or  rolling.”  They  are  also 
very  fond  of  a  more  cruel  sport,  that  of 
“  deadly  combats  between  wild  anim.als.” 
The  sensational  scene  on  such  occasions 
is  the  fight  between  the  tiger  and  the 
buffalo.  Their  hunting  is  of  a  very  cow¬ 
ardly  order.  “  The  sportsmen  are  perched 
up  in  little  huts,  secured  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  trunk  of  some  large  tree, 
where  they  wait  in  readiness  to  pull  the 
trigger  on  the  appearance  of  any  bird  or 
beast,  frightened  to  the  spot  by  a  large 
number  of  the  regent’s  men,  who  sur¬ 
round  the  forest,  and  by  their  loud  shouts, 
yells,  and  cries,  startle  the  animals  from 
their  lairs,  compelling  them  to  run,  in  a 
state  of  excitement  and  distraction,  into 
the  very  teeth  of  danger.” 

The  Javanese  are  very  polite.  Their 
etiquette  is  strict  and  elaborate.  When¬ 
ever  a  stranger  approaches  a  native  who 
happens  to  be  riding  on  horseback,  the 
latter  immediately  dismounts,  and  waits 
until  the  traveller  h.as  passed  by,  bowing 
continu.ally.  Peasants  leading  horses,  on 
c.atching  sight  of  stnangers,  “suddenly 
check  their  animals,  Ie.ad  them  off  the 
main  ro.ad,  and,  with  hat  in  hand,  stand 
uncovered”  until  the  travellers  have 
j)assed.  Their  respect  for  office  is  un¬ 
bounded  ;  it  amounts  to  positive  devo¬ 
tion.  “  A  young  chief,  son  of  the  regent, 
was  following  close  upon  a  deer,  when  a 
huntsman,  in  the  act  of  plunging  his  kriss 
into  the  animal,  accidentally  inflicted  a 
slight  wound  in  the  leg  of  the  young 
man.  As  the  only  alternative  left,  in 
order  to  expiate  what  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives  is  regarded  as  a  dre.adful  crime, 
the  huntsm.'in  immediately  withdrew  and 
committed  suicide ;  thus  averting,  as  they 
believe,  the  vengeance  of  Allah  from  the 
heads  of  his  family  and  relatives.”  They 
have  a  system  of  social  visiting  which 
more  than  atones  foe  many  of  their  na¬ 
tional  eccentricities.  Visits  are  always 
paid  in  an  evening ;  and  if  the  inmates 
of  any  house  wish  to  avoid  seeing  callers, 
“the  front  verandah  or  reception-room 
is  not  lighted,  in  which  case  the  visit  of 
any  but  the  most  intimate  friends  would 
be  considered  an  intrusion.”  This  cus¬ 
tom,  however,  applies  mainly  to  the 
Dutch  colonists ;  and  it  might  be  imitated 
with  great  advantage  in  the  homes  of 
Europe. 

As  in  all  eastern  lands,  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  protracted  and  imposing. 
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Mr.  D’ Almeida  took  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  that  wa.‘«  offered  him  of  wit¬ 
nessing  a  wedding  in  one  of  the  native 
villages.  His  presence  was  welcomed  by 
the  family  as  a  lucky  omen.  In  the  re¬ 
ception  room,  sitting  cross-legged  upon 
white  mats,  were  “  the  elders  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  priests,  relations,  and  acquaint¬ 
ances.”  Cups  of  tea,  d  la  Chinoise,  be¬ 
tel  nuts,  and  various  native  delicacies, 
were  served  up  to  the  guests.  In  another 
room,  which  contained  a  low  bed,  with 
curtains  “  of  white  calico,  ornamented 
with  lace,  gold,  silver,  beads,  and  colored 
bits  of  silk,”  there  was  a  platform  raised 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  on  which  were 
spread  several  bronze  trays  laden  with 
cakes.  On  the  arrival  of  the  bride,  the 
attendants  poured  water  upon  her  feet, 
and  an  elderly  man,  a  relative,  “  carried 
her  in  his  arms  to  the  inner  room,  and 
laced  her  on  the  platform,”  at  the  left 
and  of  the  bridegroom.  Her  dress  was 
simple,  consisting  only  of  a  long  sarong, 
which,  passing  under  both  arms,  covered 
her  chest,  and  reached  nearly  to  her  an¬ 
kles,  being  confined  round  the  waist  by 
a  silver  pinding.  Her  face,  neck,  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  arms  were  dyed  yellow — a  dis¬ 
figurement  which  concealed  her  blushes, 
but  did  not  enhance  her  beauty.  A  coro¬ 
net  of  beads  and  flowers  completed  her 
costume.  The  bridegroom  was  also  yel¬ 
low  -  washed,  and  naked  to  the  w’aist. 
Round  his  w'aist  his  sarong  was  fastened 
“  by  a  bright  silk  scarf,  through  the  folds 
of  which  glittered  the  gilt  hilt  of  a  kriss.”  . 
On  the  top  of  his  head,  from  which  his  j 
hair  fell  in  long  thick  masses  upon  his  1 
back,  was  a  conical-shaped  hat,  “  made 
of  some  material  resembling  patent  leath¬ 
er.”  The  picture  of  the  bridesmaid  is 
not  fascinating :  “  On  the  left  side  of  the 
girl  sat  an  old  haggard-looking  woman, 
the  toaksie,  or  bridesmaid,  on  whose 
shoulders,  according  to  the  wedding  eti¬ 
quette  of  the  Javanese,  re.sts  no  small 
share  of  responsibility.  Before  the  mar¬ 
riage  is  arranged,  she  acts  as  a  go-be¬ 
tween,  to  settle  matters  for  all  parties, 
though  it  does  not  always  follow  that  she 
becomes  the  bridesmaid  on  the  occasion  ; 
but  as  the  natives  have  a  superstitious 
belief  that  ill-luck  will  surely  fall  upon 
the  young  pair,  unless  everything  is 
done  with  becoming  propriety,  a  woman 
of  this  profession  is  very  frequently  select- 
-ed  to  act  as  waksie.”  Her  functions  are 


j  numerous  ;  she  has  not  only  to  super¬ 
intend  the  bride’s  toilet,  so  as  to  make 
her  attractive  to  the  bridegroom  and 
guests,  but  to  overlook  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  entire  wedding,  and,  above 
all,  to  see  that  the  bride  gets  plenty  of 
betel  nut.  The  bridegroom  ha*?  also  his 
waksie,  who  is  a  boy  dressed  generally 
like  himself. 

The  language  of  the  Javanese  ha.s 
three  dialects,  tlie  vulgar,  the  polite,  and 
the  learned.  The  structure  of  each  is 
simple.  Their  literature  is  abundant, 
and  is  generally  metrical  in  its  form. 
It  is  made  up  mainly  of  traditions  and 
romances,  but  possesses  little  of  the  spirit 
of  poetry.  There  is  little  originative 
power  in  the  Javanese  mind.  Intellectu¬ 
ally  the  jieople  are  below  the  oriental 
level,  as,  indeed,  the  Mohammedans  gen¬ 
erally  are.  There  is  a  curious  story 
connected  with  the  Javanese  alphabet, 
which  may  Inave  some  foundation  in  fact, 
but  which  seems  to  have  been  devised 
“  to  impress  the  letters  on  the  minds 
of  juvenile  pupils.”  A  priijst,  walking 
through  a  forest,  lost  his  kris.s.  Feeling 
too  fatigued  to  return  for  it,  he  dispatch¬ 
ed  a  w'oodman  to  seek  it  for  him,  while 
he  and  his  servant  s.at  down  to  refresh 
themselves.  As  the  woodman  did  not 
return,  the  priest  sent  his  servant  in  quest 
of  him.  He  soon  found  him,  and  the  two 
quarrelled  so  violently  that  both  were 
killed.  This  story  “  serves  as  a  sort  of 
mnemonic  aid  to  the  young  Javanese 
learning  their  letters: 

Ho  no  tjo  ro  ko — He  sent  them  both. 

Hho  to  so  wo  lo — Who  fell  out  and  quarrelled. 
Po  do  djo  jo  njo — They  were  equally  coura¬ 
geous. 

Mo  go  bo  tho  ngo — Both  were  killed.” 

We  have  not  space  to  go  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  of  Java  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Holland.  The  Dutch  have  only 
acquired  their  possession  by  prolonged 
struggles  and  a  vast  outlay.  They  have 
yet  to  reap  the  harvest.  Java  provides 
them  with  little  but  the  glory  of  con¬ 
quest,  and  an  outlet  for  mercantile  enter¬ 
prise.  The  country  is  capable  of  im-* 
provement,  but  it  is  too  densely  popula¬ 
ted  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of  large  re¬ 
muneration.  The  temporary  occupation 
of  the  island  by  the  British  between  1811 
and  1816  was  of  incxilculable  advantage 
to  it.  The  policy  of  Sir  Stamford  Hafiles 
led  to  many  improvements  in  labor  and 
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trade,  though  his  scheme  of  taxation  is  friends  beforehand  ;  and  one  day,  when 
open  to  objection.  The  rule  of  the  Dutch  none  of  them  could  come,  he  sent  his 
bus  been  in  the  main  enlightened  and  servant  into  the  street  to  pick  up  the 
salutary.  They  have  a  vast  res})onsibil-  first  passer-by  and  bring  him  in  to  din- 
ity,  and  one  to  which  they  are  equal,  ner.  Hecouldnotbeartobekeptwait- 
With  the  immense  resources  at  their  dis-  ing.  For  this  reason  he  detested  cere- 
posal,  and  with  their  natural  industry,  mony  at  table,  and  his  most  agreeable 
the  Javanese  ought  to  rise  to  the  level  guest  w.as  the  one  who  took  a  dish  with- 
of  European  civilization  ;  and  with  the  out  oflering  it  to  others,  so  that  the  turn 
many  facilities  which  it  offers,  Java  of  the  host  came  the  more  quickly.  It 
ought  to  become  one  of  the  most  fertile  must  be  remembered  that  Kant  had  eat- 
tields  of  travel,  and  of  mercantile  labor,  en  nothing  all  the  morning,  and  had  been 
As  the  sphere  of  a  yet  grander  toil,  it  working  steadily.  Dinner  lasted  two 
should  command  the  holiest  sympathies  hours  or  more,  and  was  a  very  pleasant 
of  the  church.  The  true  secret  of  its  meal,  the  great  metaphysician  talking  in 
future  prosperity  and  glory  lies  in  the  a  simple  and  popular  style  on  all  subjects 
raising,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  day,  especially  on  politics,  of 
of  the  land,  of  the  standard  of  the  Cross,  which  he  was  a  diligent  reader.  Ilis 

passion  for  them  was  such  that  he  some- 
times  flung  himself  eagerly  on  the  news- 
Comhin  Magtjine.  papers  in  the  morning,  which  one  would 

have  thought  a  profanation.  For  his 
THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  KANT.  study  was  a  sanctuary,  sacred  to  intel- 

.  lectual  labors,  and  nothing  mundane  was 
Kant  lived  in  a  modest  and  retired  ever  heard  in  it.  Not  till  the  guests  had 
house,  in  a  quiet  street  behind  the  old  quitted  the  study  and  entered  the  dining- 
palace.  Every  morning,  winter  and  sum-  room  did  Kant  relax  his  philosophic 
mer,  the  old  soldier  who  was  his  servant  gravity.  After  dinner  he  took  his  regu- 
came  into  his  bedroom  at  five,  and  said,  lar  w’alk  up  and  down  a  small  alley  of 
“  It  is  time.”  The  philosopher  rose  in-  limes,  which  is  called  the  Philosopher’s 
stantly,  dressed  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Alley.  Ilis  walk  was  always  solitary, 
and  by  five  was  seated  at  his  breakfast-  except  on  rainy  and  threatening  days, 
table,  where  he  drank  one  or  two  cups  when  his  servant  followed  him  “  with  an 
of  tea — nothing  more — smoked  a  pipe,  umbrella  under  his  arm,  and  with  a  rest¬ 
and  collected  his  ideas  for  the  work  of  less  and  vigilant  look,  an  exact  image  of 
the  day.  At  seven  he  went  out  for  his  Providence.”  Kant  had  two  reasons  for 
lectures,  and  on  returning  set  to  w'ork  walking  alone ;  he  wanted  to  think,  .and 
till  a  quarter  to  one.  Precisely  at  the  he  did  not  want  to  open  his  mouth.  lie 
(juarter  he  dressed  for  dinner,  took  a  thought  that  by  breathing  through  his 
glass  of  w'ine  to  incite  his  appetite,  and  nose  the  air  would  be  admitted  gradu- 
was  ready  for  the  guests  whom  he  had  ally  to  his  lungs,  and  that  he  had  less 
invited.  He  never  dined  alone,  and  al-  risk  of  taking  cold.  On  coming  home 
ways  breakfasted  alone.  Dinner  was  the  he  read  the  papers.  In  the  evening  he 
time  when  he  liked  to  receive  his  friends,  made  notes  for  lectures  the  next  day,  or 
At  his  breakfast  he  was  so  much  accus-  for  his  writings,  read,  and  meditated  on 
tomed  to  solitude  that  when  once  a  what  he  read,  writing  down  any  ideas 
friend  dropped  in  at  th<at  hour  .and  asked  that  struck  him.  At  ten  he  went  to 
to  share  his  meal,  Kant  was  embarrassed,  bed;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  retir- 
and  ended  by  asking  his  friend  to  sit  ing  he  suspended  all  occupations,  and 
where  he  could  not  see  him,  saying  that  cleared  his  mind  of  all  thoughts  that 
formore  than  half  a  century  he  had  never  might  prevent  him  siceping.  His  bed- 
seen  a  soul  near  him  while  he  drank  his  room  was  never  heated  ;  its  windows 
tea  in  the  morning.  Hut  at  dinner  he  w'erc  always  kept  shut,  summer  and  win- 
coold  not  bear  to  be  left  to  himself.  He  ter,  and  the  light  was  as  carefully  ex- 
always  took  care  to  invite  some  of  his  eluded  as  the  air. 
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Bentley'i  Mlfcdlanr. 

THE  TWIS-SISTERS  OF  MALTA. 

FROM  THE  DCTCH  OF  MADAME  B08BOOM  TODSSAIXT.* 

How  pleasantly  are  not  the  rocky 
shores  of  Alalta  still  reflected  on  the 
calm  blue  surface  of  the  Alediterranean 
sea,  when  the  golden  rays  of  the  even¬ 
ing  sun  are  dancing  upon  it ! 

Yet  alas  !  This  Malta,  with  its  proud 
steps  of  granite,  its  threatening  cannons, 
and  its  peaceful  industry  ;  with  its  sim¬ 
ple  flat  roofs,  and  its  fantastic  balconies; 
with  the  blood  -  red  oranges,  and  the 
sweetest  grapes  in  the  world  ;  the  aged 
orphan  of  the  old  chevaliers,  which  lan¬ 
guishes  in  eternal  minority  under  Eng¬ 
lish  guardianship  ;  this  Malta  is  no  long¬ 
er  what  it  formerly  was.  One  would  be 
wronging  it  to  call  it  the  shadow  of  its 
bygone  splendor,  for  the  shadow  resem¬ 
bles  the  original,  if  even  only  in  uncer¬ 
tain  and  faint  outlines ;  but  Alalta  has  | 
entirely  lost  its  early  forms.  Perhaps  i 
here  and  there  a  single  rare  feature  of 
its  past  lustre  reminds  one  that  the  Malta 
of  the  nineteenth  century  as  little  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  the  time  of  Hugo  de  Payens, 
as  the  lords  of  the  woolsack  resemble  the 
grand  masters  of  old. 

A  totally  different  life  now  prevails 
there.  The  dreaded  enemy  of  the  Mus¬ 
sulman  fiiith,  who  enthusiastically  bran-, 
dished  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent,  no 
longer  claims  tribute  from  Turk  and  Pa¬ 
gan  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  become  a 
great  custom-house,  while  English  toll- 
gatherers  demand  tribute  from  everj 
sail  which  is  hoisted  on  the  wide  navi¬ 
gable  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
The  naked  rocks,  to  which  each  Paladin 
brought  a  handful  of  earth,  became  a 
fruitful  island,  w'armed  by  Africa’s  sun, 
and  enlightened  by  European  civiliza- 

•  Madame  Bosboom  Toussaint  is  considered 
one  of  the  first  female  writers  of  the  present  age 
in  Holland.  Her  historical  tales  are  much  ad¬ 
mired  for  their  truthfulness,  the  power  with 
which  her  characters  are  delineated,  and  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  moral  tone  which  pervades  them.  She 
has  also  written  several  shorter  stories,  in  which 
she  has  adopted  the  light  and  graceful  style  so 
(Msculiar  to  Franco.  This  accomplished  author¬ 
ess  was  born  at  Alkmaar,  at  which  town  they  are 
so  proud  of  her  that  the  magistracy  have  had  her 
works  and  portrait  placed  in  the  archives  of  the 
citv  along  with  a  flattering  tribute  to  her  merits. 
— 1'raxs. 


tion.  The  poetical  abode  of  the  pious 
knights  has  become  the  prosaic  scat  of 
extensive  commerce ;  it  is  at  once  the 
blessed  spot,  where  with  each  breath 
one  inhales  renovated  health,  and  whith¬ 
er  the  aristocracy  of  England,  the  bonne 
societe  of  France,  and  fashionable  trav¬ 
ellers  from  every  other  nation,  resort 
with  pleasure.  In  short,  Alalta  need  not 
regret  that  it  has  kept  pace  with  the 
times ;  it  has  not  lost  much  of  its  conse¬ 
quence  since  it  exchanged  the  white  ban¬ 
ner  for  the  union  jack  of  Great  Britain. 

I  But  I  have  allowed  myself  to  be  too 
far  carried  away  by  my  reflections,  which 
are  so  little  suited  to  my  insignificant 
tale.  I  had  much  better  have  said  a  few 
words  about  the  women  of  this  charm¬ 
ing  island,  those  women  so  entirely  pe¬ 
culiar,  in  whom  the  fire  of  the  Arab  fe¬ 
males  is  so  intimately  blended  with  the 
captivating,  languishing  m.anners  of 
those  of  Sicily,  who,  in  gracefulne8.s, 
yield  precedence  to  none  of  their  south¬ 
ern  sisters.  Above  all,  they  recall  to 
the  observer  that  Africa  is  in  the  rear, 
and  that  there  Europe  begins. 

Among  these  the  twin-sisters,  Peppa 
and  Magallon,  .leserved  the  prize  of 
beauty.  Richer  and  darker  hair  seldom 
adorned  brows  of  more  delicate  transpar¬ 
ency.  Their  blue-black  eyes  sparkled 
like  bright  cut  steel,  and  between  their 
lips,  whose  redness  reminded  one  of  fresh 
pomegranates,  glittered  teeth  as  white 
as  the  purest  pearls  of  Coromandel. 
Their  features  bespoke  oriental  excita¬ 
bility,  tempered  by  mildness,  which, 
added  to  the  tone  of  true  amiability  that 
pervaded  their  whole  manner,  lent  a  sin¬ 
gular  charm  to  their  words  and  move¬ 
ments.  Education  and  practice  had 
made  them  both  familiar  with  the  first 
European  languages,  yet  they  preferred 
to  speak  the  Maltese  Arabic,  which  still 
exists  among  the  people,  the  agreeable 
sound  of  which,  and  the  power  of  its  ex¬ 
pressions,  cause  one  to  forget  that  it  is 
entirely  wanting  in  literary  cultivation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of 
the  twin-sisters  was  the  handsomer,  or 
in  what  Pepp.a’s  beauty  differed  from 
'  Magallon’s.  In  form,  face,  voice,  gait, 
I  and  movement,  they  were  entirely  alike ; 
and  this  resemblance  was  much  increa.sed 
j  by  their  dress  being  exactly  the  same. 

I  They  wore  the  Maltese  ouelia,  which 
<  was  fastened  to  a  little  satin  hat  inter- 
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woven  with  gold  thread,  thus  greatly 
heightening  tlie  shining  blackness  of 
their  hair.  Both  wore  bodices  of  cher 
ry- colored  velvet,  richly -embroidered, 
and  light  blue  over-skirts  of  slight  gauzy 
texture.  Their  sleeves,  of  Venetian  sil¬ 
ver  gauze,  by  no  means  hid  their  beauti¬ 
ful  rounded  arms,  with  the  delicate  little 
hands,  which  played  with  fans  the  same 
in  color  and  size.  Peppa,  however,  had 
a  bunch  of  flowers  in  her  hat,  without 
which  precaution  her  own  father,  the 
worthy  Paolo  Paterno,  would  not  have 
been  able  to  distinguish  the  first  born 
from  her  sister.  The  same  education, 
the  same  fate,  always  being  together 
(they  had  never  yet  been  separated  for 
longer  than  an  hour  or  so),  could  not 
fail  to  have  effect  upon  their  feelings  and 
actions  ;  and  even  their  nurse  declared 
that  she  had  never  met  with  exterior  re¬ 
semblance  joined  to  such  perfect  similar¬ 
ity  of  disposition.  They  were  sisters  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

Good  Paolo  Paterno,  who  had  lost  his 
wife  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth,  and 
could  never  reconcile  himself  to  a  second 
marriage,  found  his  only  comfort  in  his 
lovely  daughters,  who  but  seldom  caused 
him  to  regret  that  they  were  not  sons, 
to  whom  he  could  have  bequeathed  his 
name  and  brigantine.  lie  was  owner  of 
a  merchantman,  which,  after  performing 
for  several  years  successful  voy.ages,  had 
made  him  one  of  the  most  wealthy  in¬ 
habitants  of  La  Valetta. 

When  Peppa  and  Magallon  had  at¬ 
tained  their  fourteenth  year,  the  thoughts 
of  his  successor  occupied  Paolo  more 
and  more.  lie  therefore  took  into  his 
bouse  the  son  of  an  only  brother,  who 
had  fallen  under  Xapoleon,  and,  although 
still  very  young,  Matteo  was  betrothed 
to  Peppa.  Another  and  more  brilliant 
match  had  offered  for  Alagallon,  the  ne¬ 
phew  and  partner  of  one  of  the  richest 
merchants  in  Malta,  who  was  a  Greek 
by  birth,  a  INIaltese  by  necessity,  and  a 
merchant  with  all  his  heart  and  soul. 

The  two  damsels  had  not  hesitated  a 
moment  to  consent  to  their  union  with 
the  gentlemen  selected  for  them,  and, 
without  further  thought,  they  calmly 
looked  forward  to  the  coming  event, 
which  each  day  brought  nearer. 

One  day  Paolo,  who  was  accustomed 
every  year  to  take  some  excursion,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  children,  proposed  to 


them  that  they  should  go  with  jiim  once 
more  before  their  marriages  on  a  trip  to 
Algiers,  which  place,  under  the  hands  of 
its  French  conqueror,  was  undergoing 
such  wonderful  reforms. 

The  beautiful  twins  wished  for  nothing 
better,  and  they  soon  set  out  on  their 
voyage.  But  in  the  way  in  which  they 
took  leave  of  their  lovers,  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  greeted  them  on 
their  return,  there  was  too  striking  a  dif¬ 
ference  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  young 
men. 

I’eppa  treated  Matteo  more  coldly  and 
formally  than  she  had  ever  done  before, 
and  Magallon’s  proud  lover  had  to  bear 
whims  and  violence  of  which  he  had 
never  suspected  her  capable.  The  for¬ 
mer  bore  it  patiently,  as  one  who  was 
painfully  familiar  with  misfortune  and 
suffering ;  the  Greek,  on  the  contrary, 
became  irritated  and  suspicious.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  father  saw  this 
change  with  great  sorrow,  he  could  not 
imagine  what  could  be  its  cause ;  he 
could  not  understand  what  had  so  sud¬ 
denly  transformed  his  lively,  gay  daugh¬ 
ters  into  such  w’himsical,  morose  girls ; 
why  these  gentle  dear  ones  were  so  ca¬ 
pricious  and  cruel  to  those  who  had 
claims  upon  their  love.  The  honest  cap¬ 
tain  possessed,  it  is  true,  plenty  of  nat¬ 
ural  common  -  sense  for  every-day  life, 
but  he  understood  nothing  of  the  fine 
shades  of  the  female  heart,  and  he  was 
not  capable  of  discovering  what  lay  be¬ 
hind  the  caprices  which  he  daily  encoun¬ 
tered  ;  this  was  beyond  his  power.  The 
truth  was,  however,  th.at  the  twenty 
days  spent  by  the  two  damsels,  appar¬ 
ently  so  indifferently  and  monotonously, 
w'ithin  the  walls  of  the  house  of  quaran¬ 
tine,  after  their  return  from  Africa,  had 
been  rich  in  events  and  experience, 
which  had  suddenly  made  them  much 
older  and  more  knowing,  if  not  more 
sensible. 

For  those  in  good  health  the  house  of 
quarantine  at  Alalta  is  no  gloomy  in¬ 
valid’s  prison,  full  of  privations  and  op¬ 
pressive  constraint ;  the  only  constraint 
that  one  meets  with  there  is  that  it* can¬ 
not  be  quitted  at  one’s  pleasure,  and  that 
there  is  no  communication  with  the 
outer  world.  But  it  is  a  roomy,  airy 
dwelling,  with  which  every  one  would 
be  pleased  if  it  only  bore  another  name  ; 
where  every  one  can  choose  his  own 
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apartment  according  to  liia  rank  and  I 
means,  and  settle  himself  as  he  thinks  ! 
best ;  where  one  soon  feels  at  home,  just 
like  a  frequented  cursaal  on  rainy  days. 
While  promenading  in  the  galleries  or 
on  the  broad  terrace,  one  makes  ac¬ 
quaintances,  exchanges  friendly  words, 
and  arranges  to  meet  in  future  at  some 
place  of  general  resort,  as  one  does  at 
the  promenades  at  watering-places ;  and 
as  the  assemblage  is  less  numerous,  and 
the  choice,  therefore,  more  limited,  one 
even  sooner  becomes  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted. 

Thus  it  happened,  when  Peppa  and 
Magallon  wandered  arm-in-arm  upon  the 
terrace,  enjoying  the  pure  morning  air, 
or  watching  the  last  rays  of  the  evening 
sun,  that  they  were  soon  remarked  by 
all  the  young  men.  Uy  one,  Imwever, 
in  particular  ;  he  was  a  Frenchman,  the 
young  Count  Jules  de  St.  Elme,  who, 
from  "discontent  and  aversion  of  the 
artificial  tone  of  society,  and  the  vice  of 
the  higher  circles  in  Paris,  his  native 
l»lace,  had  escaped  from  thence  to  seek 
among  people  less  cultivated,  and  under 
other  zones,  that  purity  which  he  consid¬ 
ered  lost  in  his  fatherland.  But  in  the 
East,  the  poor  young  man  met  with  the 
same  character  under  another  form,  only 
more  di>tinctly  displayed,  and  in  more 
repulsive  traits,  for  it  appeared  under 
coarse  expressions  and  almost  brutish 
roughness.  Thus  in  despair  of  finding 
there  W'hat  he  desired,  he  returned  to 
Europe,  still  uncertain  in  which  of  its 
countries  he  should  now  seek  for  his 
ideal ;  for,  notwithstanding  he  had  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  love  in  the  bou¬ 
doirs  of  Paris,  where  it  is  called  coquetry, 
and  in  the  pavilions  of  the  East,  where 
it  is  called  sensuality,  he  still  hoped 
to  find  the  woman  who  did  not  only 
think  that  he  was  a  count,  that  he  had 
ten  thousand  a  year,  or  that  he  was  the 
lion  to  conquer  whom  vanity  vied  in 
every  drawing-room,  or  the  lively  youth 
with  the  dark  blue  eyes  and  the  Grecian 
profile  ;  no,  the  woman  who  had  a  heart 
capable  of  responding  to  his  own,  arid 
who. would  willingly  listen  to  him  with¬ 
out  making  inward  calculations  while 
half  yawning  at  his  words  of  love.  Ex¬ 
pecting  so  much  as  he  did,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  he  had  not  yet  fixed  on 
his  future  destination,  when  plenty  of 


time  was  afforded  him  to  reflect  and  de¬ 
termine  in  the  house  of  quarantine. 

Our  charming  twins  had  already  been 
a  few  days  in  quarantine  when  he  ar¬ 
rived.  After  seeing  the  beautiful  sisters 
once  or  twice,  and  having  spoken  to 
them  a  few  times,  can  you  blame  him 
th.at  he  came  to  the  bitter  conclusion 
that  he  was  in  love,  not  with  Magallon, 
not  with  Peppa,  but  with  both,  and  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  say  which  of  them  he 
w’ould  choose  and  which  refuse,  if  ho 
were  permitted  to  take  his  choice  ?  It 
was  positively  not  his  fault. 

When  they  hovered  before  him,  each 
movement  full  of  grace,  when  at  the 
same  moment  the  fire  of  those  two  pairs 
of  dark  eyes  met  his,  and  with  equal 
timidity  were  turned  from  him  ;  when 
both  the  young  faces  were  oversj)read 
with  a  similar  Mush,  and  the  sweet 
voices  spoke  to  him  with  ecjually  natural 
frankness,  then  the  irresistible  charm  of 
both  enchantresses  captivated  him  and 
drew  him  towards  them ;  then,  indeed, 
one  could  pity  the  poor,  romantic  count, 
perhaps  even  laugh  at  him  a  little,  as  he 
stood  caught  in  the  fatal  net;  but  to 
blame  him — that  was  impossible. 

And  in  the  sweet  sisters  too,  who 
until  now  had  been  accustomed  to  live 
■  without  rertection  and  without  medita¬ 
tion,  without  remembrance  and  without 
hope,  feelings  and  sensations  sprang  up, 
i  which  they  did  not  communicate  to  each 
other,  not  because  they  wished  to  keep 
them  secret  from  each  other,  but  because 
they  did  not  understand  them  ;  because 
they  were  not  accustomed  to  examine 
themselves,  to  investigate  their  hearts, 
and  account  to  themselves  for  their  feel¬ 
ings.  I’erhaps  an  experienced  woman 
of  the  world  would  have  drawn  many 
artless  confessions  from  their  conversa¬ 
tions  which  they  themselves  did  not  dis¬ 
cover  in  them.  So  far  is  certain,  that 
both  became  uneasy  as  soon  as  the  hour 
for  the  usual  promenade  approached ; 
that  whenever  the  young  Frenchman  had 
had  a  long  and  friendly  chat  with  them, 
they  thought  the  house  of  quarantine 
the  most  delightful  residence  in  the 
world ;  but  had  caprice,  or  some  other 
cause,  banished  the  count  to  his  room,  it 
appeared  to  them  tiresome  and  unbear¬ 
able. 

And  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
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that  the  pretty  Maltese  maidens  were  I  accomplish  liis  desire,  when,  one  eveninaf 
captivated  witii  tlie  young  Parisian.  Ilis  th.at  the  terrace  was  more  full  than  usual, 
beauty  was  not  the  magnet,  for  M.atteo’s  he  succeeded  in  the  crowd  in  gaining 
good  looks  caused  him  to  be  the  envy  of  j  possession  of  the  arm  of  one  of  the  two 
all  the  young  men  of  his  accpiaintance,  I  beauties,  while  the  father  accompanied 
and  Magallon’s  handsome  tiance  gave  j  the  other.  Later  in  the  evening  he  skil- 
place  to  none  of  his  countrymen  in  ap- 1  fully  e.\changed  the  one  for  the  other, 
pearatice.  Compared  to  them  the  ])ale  and  thus  was  able — a  second  Don  Juan, 
Parisiati  iniiiht  have  appeared  to  disad- 1  only  with  less  wicked  intentions  —  to 
vantage,  lint  the  very  fact  that  he  was  I  pour  out  to  each  many  ardent  profos- 
a  Parisian,  that  he  came  from  the  ad-  sions  of  love,  of  unfading  remembrance, 
mired  and  much-praised  capital  of  fash- 1  and  many  hopes  of  meeting  again.  From 
ion,  the  pleasure-garden  of  the  arts,  was  j  that  moment  the  sisters  became  aware 
a  superiority  which  made  an  impression  that  they  really  had  something  to  hide, 
on  tliem  both.  They  had  never  had  any  |  and  could  keep  a  secret  from  each  other, 
intercourse  with  Europeass  from  the  It  was  sad  for  the  count  that  he  could 
best  circles  of  the  capitals.  In  their  only  attain  his  object  the  evening  before 
own  native  place  their  station  in  society  |  their  departure  from  the  house  of  quar- 
was  not  sulliciently  high  to  gain  them  j  antine ;  for  the  poor  fellow  had  still  to 
.admittance  into  the  first  circles  of  the  j  remain  a  whole  week  there  —  a  week  in 
English  authorities.  Those  of  less  im-  |  uncertainty,  with  all  his  unaccomplished 
portance  who  visited  them  were  below  |  wishes ! 

them,  and  Colchontris  was  a  prejudiced  j  Good  Paterno  was  right  glad  that 
Greek,  and  Matteo  a  thorough  Maltese,  !  their  detention  was  at  an  end,  for  he  had 
who  would  sooner  have  buried  himself  '  remarked  that  the  health  and  gayety  of 
among  the  cotton  plantations  of  Gozzo  j  his  darlings  had  suffered  much  in  the 
than  mix  with  the  nation  for  whose  i  Lazaretto  ;  he  often  found  them  thought- 
foreign  emperor  his  father  had  fallen.  ful,  and  their  nurse,  who  had  accora- 
Thus  when  young  St.  Elme  addressed  panied  them,  told  him  that  they  frequent- 
them  in  French,  such  as  they  had  never  ly  sat  for  whole  hours  together  without’ 
heard  ;  when  he  spoke  to  them  in  the  exchanging  a  word.  And  this  silence  in 
language  of  gallantry  and  passion  ;  two  young  women,  two  Maltese ! 
when,  with  the  warmth  and  national  pride  The  father  thought  that  they  would 

of  a  true  Frenchman,  he  told  them  of  soon  resume  their  old  habits,  but  we 
the  wonders  of  his  native  town,  and  have  seen  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and 
listened  with  the  interest  and  attention  it  even  became  worse  when  the  fiancees 
of  a  refined  man  of  the  world  to  their  paid  their  betrothed  their  usual  homage, 
description  of  their  little  excursions ;  And  when  the  approaching  weddings 
when  he  answered  their  various  ques-  happened  to  be  mentioned,  their  annoy- 
tions  with  inexhaustible  eloquence,  and  ance  and  impatience  increased  to  such  a 
entered  into  their  feelings  with  a  good-  height  that  all  around  them  were  per- 
nature  which  they  could  not  have  ex-  plexed  and  grieved, 
pected  from  him,  a  stranger ;  then,  their  It  only  requires  one  single  step  from 
excitable  fancy  was  worked  up  into  an  one  secret  to  a  thousand.  With  that 
agitation,  an  ecstasy,  the  source  of  which  one  step  the  entire  confidence  and  unity 
they  could  not  guess,  but  whose  cause  of  soul,  which  formerly  bound  the  sisters, 
they  recognized  and  loved  in  Jules.  w'as  broken. 

He,  meanwhile,  seriously  sought  to  Magallon  became  the  confidant  of  the 
understand  his  own  heart,  and  longed  sensitive  Matteo ;  she  listened  to  his 
extremely  for  an  opportunity  to  become  complaints  of  her  sister,  and  heard  them 
more  particularly  acquainted  with  each  without  being  angry  with  the  complain- 
sister ;  yet  how  was  this  possible,  since  ant;  she  even  admitted  to  him  that  he 
they  never  separated  from  each  other,  had  a  right  to  be  displeased, 
and  since  in  their  innocence  they  never  Peppa  listened  as  calmly  to  the  haughty 

perceived  the  slightest  reason  for  so  accusations  which  Colchontris  made  to 
doing  ?  her  of  the  caprices  of  his  Magallon,  and 

lie  already  doubted  of  being  able  to  she  for  the  first  time  remarked  that  her 
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sister  was  indeed  capricious.  Thus  both 
characters  gained  opportunity  to  develop 
themselves  independently,  and  to  distin¬ 
guish  themselves  from  each  other;  the 
unity  of  their  thoughts  was  for  the  first 
time  disturbed,  and  the  almost  charac¬ 
terless  uniformity  which  until  now  had 
existed  between  them  had  disappeared. 
The  unconscious  schism  which  had  awoke 
them  from  stupefaction  saved  to  each  a 
soul  and  a  heart. 

Oh,  notwithstandiag  the  wonderful 
resemblance  of  their  features,  the  quick- 
sighted  Frenchman  would  now  only 
have  required  a  single  hour  to  penetrate 
the  peculiarities  of  each  and  to  make  his 
choice. 

Uneasiness,  longing,  uncertainty,  and 
all  the  usual  and  secret  torments  of  love, 
had  made  Magallon’s  disposition  severe 
and  harsh.  She  had  become  haughty, 
serious,  suspicious,  violent,  and  passion¬ 
ate,  but  she  displayed  at  the  same  time 
a  strength  and  firmness  which  could  only 
belong  to  a  great  and  lofty  mind. 

Peppa,  on  the  contrary,  was  subdued 
by  her  silent  and  secret  sufferings ;  she 
lived  amidst  sadness  and  hidden  tears. 
More  gentle  and  more  patient  than  ever, 
she  seemed  to  seek,  with  her  melancholy, 
dreamy  eyes,  for  some  support  against 
which  she  might  lean  in  her  feebleness. 
She  had  become  W'eak,  but  her  weakness 
was  that  of  an  elastic  nature,  which  is  not 
crushed  by  sorrow  ;  it  was  like  that  of 
the  ivy  and  the  vine,  which  twine  softly 
and  lovingly,  but  firmly,  round  the  twig 
which  constitutes  their  support. 

One  evening  on  which  the  poor  girls 
had  had  to  endure  as  many  reproaches 
from  their  father  as  from  their  betrothed, 
both,  with  an  unanimity  which  for  a  long 
time  they  had  not  felt,  sought  to  eujoy 
the  fresh  air  upon  one  of  the  broad  bal¬ 
conies  of  the  house,  which  commanded 
a  splendid  view  of  the  sea  and  the  Street 
San  Giovanni. 

They  silently  watched  the  twilight  red 
of  evening,  which  in  Malta  lasts  longer 
than  anywhere  else.  Their  thoughts 
found  vent  in  different  ways;  Peppa 
sometimes  sighed,  and  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears,  while  Magallon’s  firm,  fiery 
glances  were  fixed  on  the  sea-side,  and  a 
proud,  gay  smile  played  round  her  lips. 
At  length  she  broke  the  silence,  seized 
Peppa’s  hand,  and  said  : 

“You  are  sad,  Peppa,  and  I  know 


why.  You  have  been  cross  again  to 
poor  Matteo,  and  now  you  are  suffering 
from  self-reproach.” 

But  Peppa  shook  her  head,  and  gently 
drew  back  her  hand  as  she  replied : 

“  I  might  think  the  same  of  you,  al 
though  you  are  so  gay.  You  act  with 
undeserved  severity  towards  good  Col- 
chontris.  He  sometimes  complains  of  it 
to  me,  for  he  seeks  comfort  from  me.” 

“  He  complains  to  you  !  W ell,  Mat¬ 
teo  expresses  himself  discontented  with 
you  to  me,  and  his  love  won’t  last  much 
longer.” 

“  The  saints  grant  it  may  not !  ” 
sighed  the  damsel. 

“  I  wish  I  could  only  hope  the  same 
of  Colchontris  !  ”  added  Magallon. 

“  But  why  do  you  say  so  V  Why  do 
you  hate  Colchontris  ?  He  does  not 
deserve  it.” 

“  He  is  a  Greek,  and  h.ates  the  French, 
whom  I  love,”  added  she,  haughtily  aiul 
openly.  “  But  why  have  you  become 
alienated  from  Matteo  ?” 

“He,  he  hates  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,”  answered  she,  less  frankly  and 
more  timidly.  “  But,  Magallon,  do  you 
love  all  the  French,  or” - 

The  end  of  the  question  died  upon 
her  lips.  Then  Magallon  said  in  a  de¬ 
termined  manner  and  with  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  : 

“  Well,  since  you  ask  me  the  question, 
I  will  tell  you  what  you  must  learn  one 
of  these  days.  You  remember  the 
French  count — he  was  called  St.  Elme — 
whom  we  met  every  evening  on  the 
promenade.” 

“  Remember  !”  sighed  Peppa,  as  she 
langui<lly  raised  her  black  eyes. 

“  Well,  him  I  love  !” 

“  Poor,  poor  sister  !  Alas  !  he  asked 
me  if  I  could  give  him  mv  love  —  and 
I  feel  only  too  well  that  1  really  love 
him.” 

“  The  base  wretch  !  And  he  said  the 
same  to  me,  the  evening  before  we  left 
the  house  of  quarantine  !” 

“  On  the  same  evening  he  put  tha 
question  to  me,  and  we  told  each  othei 
Adieu !” 

“  But,  tell  me,  what  did  you  answer 
him  ?  I  could  not  reply  one  word,  for 
my  father  came  and  took  my  arm.” 

“  I  was  silent,  because  1  did  not  know 
what  I  should  answer.  Now  I  should 
know  well,  for  now  I  am  convinced  that 
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I  love  him,  and  T  have  determined  to  tell 
my  father  so,  if  he  only  ” - 

“  If  what,  Penpa,  you  hav<!  not,  like 
me’’ - cried  Ma^allon,  with  passion¬ 

ate  emotion  in  her  look  and  manners, 

“What?  Like  you?  What  have 
you  done,  sister  ?”  asked  Peppa,  anxious¬ 
ly,  and  trembling. 

“  He  wished  my  sash  as  a  remem¬ 
brance,  but  I  laughed,  and  said,  ‘You 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  distinguish 
me  from  my  sister  if  I  gave  it  to  you  !’ 
However,  when  I  got  here,  and  I  felt 
how  dear  he  was  to  me,  I  began  to  re¬ 
flect  how  I  could  satisfy  his  wish.  I  had 
heard  that  my  father  was  going  to  for¬ 
ward  him  some  Sicilian  wine,  which  is 
not  to  be  had  in  the  Lazaretto  ;  I  there¬ 
fore  took  advantage  of  the  oi)portimity 
to  send  him  a  sash,  which  was  exactly 
like  mine,  and  wrote  him  along  with  it: 
‘  Wear  it  as  a  token  of  my  love  !’  ” 

“And  did  I  not  do  the  same,  unhap¬ 
py  one  ?”  exclaimed  Peppa.  “  He 
In-gged  me  for  the  rose  which  I  wore ; 
I  refused  to  give  it  him,  but  when  I  af¬ 
terwards  discovered  that  I  could  not  live 
without  him,  and  heard  that  ilatleo 
w.as  sending  him  some  things  which  the 
count  wished  from  the  town,  I  laid  it  in 
the  parcel,  and  a  little  note  with  it,  in 
which  I  wrote:  ‘Wear  it,  if  you  love 
me!’  But,  alas!  he  does  not  love  me, 
for  he  has  not  answered  me !” 

“  How  could  an  answer  possibly  re.ach 
us  frotn  out  of  the  house  of  quarantine  ? 
But  wo  shall  get  the  answer  to-day,  for 
this  is  the  twentieth  day  of  his  stay  in 
the  Lazaretto,  and  to-day  he  is  free.” 

“  I  know  that  right  well.  But  can  he 
come  so  soon  as  to-day  ?” 

“  Can  love  delay  ?  And  did  he  not 
promise  our  father  that  he  w'ould  pay 
him  a  visit  directly  after  the  quarantine 
was  over  ?” 

“  Love,  did  you  say,  sister  ?  But  how 
could  he  love  us  both  at  the  same  time  ? 
Since  I  have  known  him,  1  have  taken  an 
aversion  to  Matteo.” 

“  And  I  hate  Colchontris.  But  he 
does  not  love  us  both,  that  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  He  is  either  a  wicked  man,  who  is 
making  sport  of  us,  or  he  hesitate  i  n  his 
choice.  For  we  do  resemble  each  other 
too  much.” 

“  Unfortun.ately  he  could  now  immedi¬ 
ately  distinguish  us  from  each  other.  I 
am  no  longer  the  gay  being  I  once  was.” 


“  You  have  become  pale,  Peppa.” 

“  And  your  cheeks  and  eyes  are  bril¬ 
liant  with  heightened  color.  You  at 
least  have  retained  your  beauty.” 

“  This  is  vain  talking,  Peppa.  Your 
pfileness  becomes  you  very  well.  One 
thing,  however,  I  pray  you,  sister :  if  he 
wears  the  sash,  then  ” - 

“  Let  us  not  hate  each  other,  nor 
should  he  appear  in  my  rose.” 

“  I  promise  you,”  said  Magallon,  with 
a  firmness  which  perhaps  sprang  from 
the  secret  hope  that  she  would  be  the 
victor. 

And  they  shook  hands  with  each  other 
with  a  sincerity  which  perhaps  was  the 
tnost  generous  on  Peppa’s  part,  for  she 
dared  not  hope  that  the  count  would 
give  her  the  preference. 

“  Xow  let  us  pay  all  attention ;  he 
must  come  up  the  Strada  Giovanni. 
Thus  w'e  shall  soonest  learn  our  fate.” 

“  If  he  would  only  come,”  sighed  l*ep- 
pa,  and  she  gazed  with  the  suspense  of 
intense  excitement  and  the  utmost  anxi¬ 
ety  upon  the  rocky  steps  which  led  from 
the  sea  to  the  town. 

Assuredly  this  was  the  last  time  that 
the  twins  were  to  stand  thus  united  in 
thought  and  action,  for  as  soon  ns  Jules 
should  appear,  an  abyss  of  pain  and 
pleasure,  accomplished  wishes,  and  dis¬ 
appointment  full  of  despair,  must  open 
between  them,  which  never  could  be 
tilled  up  .again. 

At  length  Magallon’s  conjectures  were 
realized.  The  young  count  appeared  in 
the  distance.  Everything  swam  before 
Peppa’s  eves  from  the  violence  of  her 
feelings.  Magallon  gazed  firmly  and  fix¬ 
edly  at  the  approaching  Jules. 

Xow  they  saw  him  distinctly,  entire¬ 
ly  ;  he  wore — neither  of  the  two  love 
tokens.  But  did  they  hot  deceive  them¬ 
selves  ?  He  came  towards  the  house. 

“He  is  coming  to  us!”  cried  she,  as 
she  impetuously  seized  the  trembling 
Peppa  by  the  h.and.  “  Let  us  hasten  to 
the  reception-room  ;  we  must  have  cer¬ 
tainty.” 

They  soon  were  down  stairs.  Old 
Paolo  was  gone  out.  They  found  the 
i  count  alone. 

“  I  could  not  choose,  at  least  not  so 
quickly,  beautiful  signoras !”  cried  he. 
“  Pardon  me,  I  pr.ay  you  !” 

“  So — neither  of  us  ?  Both  deceived ! 
Both  sported  with  !  But  we  shall  be  re- 
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vended  !”  cried  the  haughty  and  passion¬ 
ate  Magallon,  without  listening  to  him 
further,  convinced  only  of  one  thing, 
that  he  wore  neither  of  tlie  tokens,  and 
she  rusiied  wildly  past  him  to  Matteo. 

Pe|)pa,  on  the  contrary,  had  sank, 
deadly  pale  and  fainting,  upon  a  sofa,  as 
she  exclaimed : 

“No  vengeance,  sister !  He  kills  me, 
but  I  forgive  him !” 

With  one  glance  the  quick  observer 
penetrated  the  souls  of  both  the  girls, 
and  he  felt  deeply  how  much  more  Pej)- 
pa’s  pale  cheeks  were  to  be  preferred  to 
Magallon’s  glowing  ones  ;  he  perceived 
the  whole  strength  and  tenderness  of  the 
soul  which,  though  so  much  wounded, 
could  yet  forgive  ;  wdiile  the  other  only 
followed  her  wild  passion,  and  only  de¬ 
manded  satisfaction  for  her  wounded 
vanity.  Now  his  choice  was  made,  his 
determination  taken.  He  knelt  beside 
the  fainting  Peppa,  and  recalled  her  to 
life  with  the  sweetest  words.  And  when 
she  could  hear  and  understand  him 


I  again,  he  poured  forth  to  her  every¬ 
thing  qiiieiing  and  temler  that  his  love 
could  suggest,  and  much  rejoiced  he  was 
that  his  experiment  had  ended  so  hap- 
pily. 

Although  it  may  appear  odd,  still  it  is 
easily  explained  how  Magallon  .and  Mat¬ 
teo  forgot  their  mutual  disappointment 
in  love,  under  whose  influence  the  cau¬ 
tious  youth  slowly  suppressed  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Maltese’s  plans  of  vengeance,  and 
at  length  made  her  entirely  forget  them. 
This  alliance  pleased  the  good  Paolo  the 
more  because  it  was  the  only  means  by 
which  he  could  bestow  upon  his  adopted 
son  the  portion  due  to  a  child.  The 
count,  therefore,  received  the  fatheris 
consent  to  his  marriage  with  Peppa,  and 
not  long  after  she  accomf)anied  him  tt> 
France.  It  is  true  she  did  not  shine  in 
the  first  circles  of  Paris,  but  she  was  the 
means  of  surrounding  her  husband,  at 
his  beautiful  country  seat,  with  a  happi¬ 
ness  sucli  as  he  had  never  dared  to  an¬ 
ticipate  or  to  hope  for. 


From  the  Weiti 

MODERN  NOVELISTS  : 

W HEX  we  have  read  a  novel  and  laid 
it  aside,  it  by  no  me.ans  follows  that  we 
have  done  with  it.  The  most  careless 
or  critical  reader  cannot  take  leave  of 
works  of  fiction  in  that  summary  manner. 
He  has  become  identified,  at  least  for  a 
time,  with  interests  not  his  own,  and  he 
must  have  abandoned  himself  with  some 
degree  of  sympathy  and  unreserve  to  the 
feelings  and  thoughts  which  the  progress 
of  the  story  naturally  excites.  Conscious¬ 
ly  or  not,  the  opinions  of  every  one  are 
modified  by  additional  experience,  even 
by  that  which  comes  to  them  third-hand 
— the  experience  of  an  author  reflected 
in  the  characters  he  creates.  But  it 
would  be  very  unjust  to  the  great  broth¬ 
erhood  of  novel  readers  to  suppose  them 
capable  either  of  carelessness  or  criticism. 
Under  the  spell  of  a  favorite  author  they 
.are  rapt  and  passive  ;  no  difficulty  stag¬ 
gers,  no  improbability  repels  them  ;  they 
are  swept  onward  by  the  current  of  their 
imagination,  absorl^  while  they  read. 


•  Tht  irorit*  of  Charla  Dickens.  Library  Edi- 
don.  22  Tols.  London.  1858-62. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS.* 

I  in  a  continuous  act  of  fitith.  Of  course 
there  are  many  to  whom  this  self-immo¬ 
lation  is  a  jierfectly  harmless  exercise. 
But  those  who  habitmally  fall  under  the 
influence  of  the  novelist  are  generally 
le.a8t  able  to  correct  him  when  he  is 
wrong,  or  to  supply  from  their  own  ex¬ 
perience  what  may  be  w.anting  in  the  les¬ 
sons  he  teaches.  Men  immersed  in  active 
life  h.ave  neither  leisure  nor  inclination 
for  fiction.  But  to  the  young  of  both 
sexes,  and  to  the  very  many  grown-up 
women,  novels  are  the  staple  article  of 
intellectual  food ;  “  they  take  Defoe  to 
their  bosoms  instead  of  Euclid,  and  seem 
on  the  whole  more  comforted  by  Gold¬ 
smith  than  by  Cocker.”  Among  those 
who  have  thus  exercised  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  influence  upon  society  at  largo, 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens  may  claim  the  fore¬ 
most  place.  As  regards  mere  popularity 
he  has  certainly  no  rival.  It  is  nearly 
thirty  years  since  he  made  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  as  an  author.  In  the  interval 
we  have  had  from  his  pen  no  less  than 
thirteen  novels;  and  Christmas  books, 
sketches,  occasional  stories,  and  fugitive 
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pieces  without  end.  Not  to  speak  with 
statistical  exactness,  we  may  say  tliat  in 
England  these  works  have  been  read  by 
everybody  without  distinction  of  age  or 
rank.  In  America  he  is  fully  as  popular 
as  he  is  here ;  his  career  has  been  followed 
in  Germany  with  the  patient  insight 
which  distinguishes  the  Teutonic  mind  ; 
and  he  is  read  (whether  understood  or 
not)  in  France.  If,  like  Mr.  Putnam 
Smif,  he  “  aspirates  for  fame,”  his  aspi¬ 
rations  must  have  been  reali7.ed  to  their 
utmost  extent. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Dickens  unworthy  of  this 
great  itopularity.  Ilis  genius  is  entirely 
original.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration 
to  s.ay  that  the  light  literature  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  has  been  created  and 
moulded  under  the  influence  of  his  style. 
Pivkitick  has  been  to  us  very  much  what 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock  was  to  the  poets 
of  the  last  century.  It  has  revolution¬ 
ized  comic  w’riting,  and  introduced  a  new 
standard  of  humor. 

Nor  is  it  only  or  chiefly  iii  the  field  of 
letters  th.at  the  power  of  Mr.  Dickens  is 
felt.  He  has  entered  into  our  every-day 
life  in  a  manner  which  no  other  living 
author  has  done.  Much  of  his  jdiraseol- 
ogy  has  become  common  property.  Al¬ 
lusions  to  his  works  and  quotations  from 
them  are  made  by  everybody,  and  in  all 
places.  If  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  had  never 
written  a  line  there  w’ould  be  a  blank  on 
our  shelves,  and  perhaps  in  some  of  our 
thoughts  ;  but  assuredly  there  w'ould  be 
no  perceptible  difference  in  our  conversa¬ 
tion.  But  take  away  Pickwick  or  Mar¬ 
tin  Chnzzlewity  and  the  change  would  be 
noticed  any  day  in  Cheapside. 

A  writer  of  whom  this  can  be  said  is 
worth  reading  critically.  We  according¬ 
ly  propose — not  indeed,  to  review  Mr. 
Dickens’s  novels  in  detail — but  to  exam¬ 
ine  some  of  the  leading  qualities  of  his 
mind  and  style,  so  far  as  these  qualities 
find  their  expression  in  the  tw'enty  two 
volumes  before  us.  And  we  shall  do 
this  with  the  object  of  leading  our  re.ad- 
ers  to  infer  whether,  on  the  whole,  the 
vast  power  he  h.as  wielded  has  been  ex¬ 
ercised  for  good  or  not. 

It  may  seem  not  quite  fair  to  apply  so 
grave  a  standard  to  works  which  profess 
to  be  w'ritten  for  our  amusement.  But 
authors  must  be  perfectly  well  aware 
that  novels  are  now  something  more  than 
the  means  of  passing  away  an  idle  hour. 


I  They  supply  thousands  of  readers  with 
I  a  philosophy  of  life,  and  are  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  almost  the  only  form  of  poetry 
which  »s  really  popular.  Time  was,  when 
seriously  disposed  peop'e  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  model 
governess  of  that  period  always  locked 
them  up:  the  wicked  pupil  always  read 
them.  The  current  of  opinion  now  sets 
in  an  exactly  opposite  direction.  The 
novelist  has  taken  rank  as  a  recognized 
|>ublic  instructor.  Important  (piestions 
of  social  policy,  law  reform,  the  latest 
invention,  the  most  recent  heresy,  are 
formally  discussed  in  his  pages,  in  the 
most  attractive  manner  too,  with  a  max¬ 
imum  of  argument  and  a  minimum  of 
facts. 

This  change  is  in  a  great  measure  ow¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Dickens  himself.  In  order  to 
understand  how  it  was  brought  about  it 
is  necessary  to  glance  slightly  at  the  lit¬ 
erary  history  of  the  generation  preced¬ 
ing  his  first  appearance  as  an  author. 
The  century  opened  with  but  poor  pro.s- 
pects  for  novel  readers.  It  was  a  night 
between  two  days.  Fielding  and  Smol¬ 
lett  had  ceasecl  to  write;  Sir  Walter 
Scott  had  not  yet  written.  The  inter¬ 
val  was  feebly  bridged  over  by  writers 
of  little  note,  and  the  public  (who  were 
determined  to  read  novels)  read  novels 
of  a  degree  of  badness,  more  pretentious 
and  more  absurd  than  any  that  we  shall 
find  now — unless  we  expressly  look  for 
them.  The  Minerva  Press  was  in  full 
activity.  We  know  what  it  means  to 
say  of  a  book  that  it  reminds  one  of  the 
productions  of  the  Minerva  Press.  It  is 
a  short  way  of  saying  that  the  imagina¬ 
tion  runs  riot ;  that  scenes  and  charac¬ 
ters  are  described  without  the  faintest 
reference  to  probability :  that  it  is  steep¬ 
ed  in  a  sickly  sentimentalism  and  defac¬ 
ed  by  a  miserable  execution.  But  in 
1814  Waverley  appeared,  and  with  it  a 
completely  new* era.  During  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  ten  years,  national  and  histori- 
c!il  peculiarities  took  the  place  of  gloomy 
over-wrought  passion.  To  Miss  Edge- 
worth  belongs  the  credit  of  having  in.au- 
gurated  this  wholesome  change.  It  was 
the  fame  of  her  Irish  characters — wo 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  himself^ — which  rescued  the  m.anu- 
Bcript  of  Waverley  from  the  drawer  in 
which  it  had  laid  so  long  forgotten 
among  salmon-flies  and  night-lines,  and 
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enriched  the  English  langnacre  with  a 
series  of  fictions  unequalled  for  humor, 
plot,  and  dramatic  skill.  It  is  not  sur- 

f  rising  that  descriptions  of  Scotch  and 
rish  character  should  have  proved  at¬ 
tractive  at  a  time  when  comparatively 
little  was  known  either  of  Scotland  or 
Ireland.  Presently,  however,  the  mania 
passed  away,  and  a  taste  for  Highland 
interiors  yielded  to  a  preference  for  the 
pictures  of  English  homes.  Miss  Austen 
undertook  to  construct  a  novel  out  of 
the  ordinary  occurrences  of  every-day 
life.  To  write  a  book  on  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  one’s  friends  was  not  a  bad  idea, 
and,  in  her  hands,  it  was  certainly  very 
pleasant  reading.  But  even  dinner-par¬ 
ties  and  country  rectories  become  tedious 
after  a  while.  It  so  happened,  however, 
that  an  increasing  number  of  rather  idle 
people  began,  about  this  time,  to  feel  an 
interest  in  social  and  political  questions. 
The  dreams  of  romance  had  been  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  realities  of  the  drawing¬ 
room  ;  the  realities  of  the  drawing-room 
were  about  to  give  way  to  some  of  the 
sterner  facts  of  out-door  life.  The  stir 
of  the  Reforr.i  movement  was  at  its 
height.  Ever^  where  questions  were  be¬ 
ing  asked,  changes  advocated,  abuses 
swept  away.  Even  the  novel-reading 
public  caught  the  enthusiasm,  for  they 
saw’  an  opening  to  a  new'  kind  of  excite¬ 
ment.  The  diffusion  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge  had  brought  social  questions  within 
the  ken  of  a  large  class  who,  fifteen 
years  before,  were,  and  were  contented 
to  be,  perfectly  ignorant  of  them.  Clear¬ 
ly,  all  the  conditions  requisite  for  a  high¬ 
ly  popular  treatment  of  politics  were 
there — an  interested  public  and  unlim- 1 
ited  means  of  communicating  with  them. 
Still,  we  doubt  whether  any  one  less 
gifted  than  Mr.  Dickens,  or  with  qualifi¬ 
cations  different  to  his,  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  inducing  half  England  to  read 
books  which  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  Poor  Law's  or  Chancery  reform.  lie 
has  cert.ainly  effected  thus  much,  and  we 
believe  him  to  have  been  the  main  in¬ 
strument  in  the  change  which  has  per¬ 
verted  the  novel  from  a  work  of  art  to  a 
platform  for  discussion  and  argument. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  his  originality. 
When  he  began  to  w'rite,  the  life  of  the 
middle  and  low'er  classes  had  found  no 
chronicler.  The  vagabonds  of  our  Lon¬ 
don  streets,  the  cabmen,  the  thieves,  the 
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lodging  -  house  keepers,  the  hospital- 
nurses  and  waiters,  with  whom  we  are 
now  so  familiar,  passed  away  unhonored 
and  unmourned  for  want  of  a  poet.  Here 
w’as  a  mine  of  life  and  character  which 
might  have  been  jirofitably  worked  by  a 
less  skilful  hand  than  Mr.  Dickens.  He 
entered  into  undisputed  possession  of  it, 
and  made  it  his  own.  This  happy  choice 
of  subject  has  had  much  to  do  with  his 
success.  In  his  later  works  he  has  al¬ 
ways  mixed  up  with  his  unrivalled  de¬ 
scriptions  a  serious  element,  or,  to  speak 
more  strictly,  he  has  made  the  descrip¬ 
tions  themselves  subservient  to  a  moral 
or  political  purpose.  It  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  this  habit  seems  to  have  been  grad¬ 
ually  forced  upon  him  by  the  character 
of  his  genius.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in 
his  earliest  work,  the  Sketches  bt/  lioz. 
There  is  only  a  faint  trace  of  it  in  Vick- 
wick.  It  appears  more  decidedly  in  Oli¬ 
ver  Twist  and  Martin  ChuzdtwU,,  and  it 
arrives  at  maturity  in  lileak  House  and 
Little  Dorrit.  In  attempting  to  write 
with  an  object,  Mr.  Dickens  has  com¬ 
mitted  the  very  common  error  of  mistak¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  his  own  pow’ers.  He 
possesses  in  high  perfection  many  rare  » 
and  valuable  gifts.  But  he  is  in  no 
sense,  either  as  a  writer  or  a  thinker,  qual¬ 
ified  to  cope  with  complicated  interests. 

What,  then,  are  the  qualities  in  which 
the  secret  of  his  infiuence  truly  lies  ? 
The  first,  the  most  important,  and  most 
distinctive  is,  without  doubt,  his  humor. 

It  is  often  said  that  Mr.  Dickens  is  a 
great  humorist,  but  no  wit.  From  this 
opinion  we  altogether  dissent.  His  wit 
is  not  like  that  of  Shakspeare  or  of 
Cowley  or  of  Pope  ;  it  is  not  even  that 
of  Sydney  Smith  or  of  Hood  ;  but  it  is 
wit  nevertheless.  It  would  be  pedantic 
to  attempt  to  define  so  volatile  and 
changing  a  quality.  By  far  the  best  de¬ 
scription  of  it  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  is  contained  in  Barrow’s  Ser¬ 
mons.*  “  Its  ways,”  says  the  learned 
Doctor,  “  are  unaccountable  and  inex¬ 
plicable  ;  being  answerable  to  the  num- 
iierless  rovings  of  fancy  and  windings  of 
language.  It  is,  in  short,  a  manner  of 
speaking  out  of  the  simple  and  plain 
way  (such  as  reason  teacheth  and  show- 
eth  things  by)  which  by  a  pretiy  sur¬ 
prising  uncouthness  or  conceit  of  expres- 
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sion  doth  affect  and  amuse  the  fancy, 
stirrin"  in  it  some  wonder  and  breeding 
some  delight  thereto.”  Barrow  must  be 
allowed  to  be  an  excellent  judge  of  wit ; 
if  there  is  any  one  on  whose  opinion  wo 
sliould  rely  with  greater  confidence,  it  is 
Addison.  Addison  quotes  somewhere 
the  poet’s  saying,  that  his  mistress’  bosom 
is  as  white  as  snow  :  he  maintains  that 
there  is  no  wit  in  this ;  but  when,  he  re¬ 
marks,  the  poet  adds,  with  a  sigh,  it  is 
as  cold  too,  then  the  comparison  grows 
into  wit.  The  reason  of  the  distinction 
is  perfectly  plain.  The  first  simile  is  so 
obvious  that  any  one  can  make  it  for 
himself ;  it  lies  in  the  connection  of  two 
ideas  related  by  so  superficial  an  analogy 
that  it  cannot  possibly  either  affect  or 
amuse  the  fancy  ;  but  the  second  is  more 
remote,  and  coming  upon  us  unexpect¬ 
edly,  “  stirs  some  wonder  and  breeds 
some  delight.”  It  would  appear  from 
the  definition  of  Barrow,  as  well  as  from 
llie  example  of  Addison,  that  whenever 
ideas  are  so  put  together  that  a  feeling 
of  pleasurable  surprise  is  aroused,  we 
have  all  that  is  necessary  to  constitute 
wit.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  many 
examples  of  humor  which  did  not  include 
such  a  connection.  It  is  true  that  in  hu¬ 
mor  there  is  something  more :  we  are 
amused  as  w’ell  as  surprised  and  delight¬ 
ed  ;  but  humor  does  not  cease  to  be  wit¬ 
ty  because  it  makes  us  laugh.  When 
.Mr.  Pecksniff  cannot  remember  the 
name  of  the  fabulous  animals  who  used 
to  sing  in  the  water,  and  one  person  sug¬ 
gests  “  sw’ans,”  and  another  “  oysters,” 
this  is  humor  with  as  little  admixture  of 
wit  as  may  be  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
expression,  tlie  whole  point  lies  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  things  so  incongruous 
as  a  mermaid  and  an  oyster.  So  with 
Mr.  Weller’s  observation,  that  there  is 
no  use  in  calling  a  young  woman  a  Venus 
or  an  angel — that  you  might  as  welt  call 
her  a  griffin,  or  a  unicorn,  or  a  king’s 
arms  at  once :  in  this  there  is  certainly 
what  Barrow  w'ould  describe  as  a  pretty 
surprising  uncouthness  of  expression  ; 
there  is  also  a  propriety  in  the  thought 
as  occurring  to  that  particular  speaker  ; 
but  what  strikes  one  most  is  the  oddness 
in  the  relation  of  the  ideas  of  a  young 
lady  and  a  king’s  arms.  To  borrow  Ad¬ 
dison’s  well  -  chosen  expression,  this 
“  grows  into  wit,”  but  the  passage  is  of 
course  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  humor. 


But  Mrs.  Gamp’s  picture  of  the  imagi¬ 
nary  Tommy  Harris,  “  with  his  small  red 
worsted  shoe  a-gurglin’  in  his  throat, 
where  he  had  put  it  in  his  play,  a  chick, 
while  they  was  leavin’  of  him  on  the 
floor  a  lookin’  for  it  through  the  ’ouse, 
and  him  a  choakin’  sweetly  in  the  par¬ 
lor  ” — is  essentially  witty.  At  least  we 
can  detect  no  difference  in  kind  between 
the  quality  that  delights  us  in  Mrs.  Gamp 
and  the  (piality  that  delights  us  in  Faf- 
staff.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  great  error 
to  press  the  distinction  between  wit  and 
humor  to  the  extent  that  is  usually  done. 
They  belong  to  the  same  family  and  are 
related,  having  some  characteristic  dif¬ 
ferences.  Such  difi’erences  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  various  ways.  We  may  say 
that  wit  resides  chiefly  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  :  humor  in  the  thought ;  that  we 
admire  the  former,  and  are  amused  by 
the  latter ;  that  one  depends  on  the  as¬ 
semblage  of  ideas  which  are  congruous, 
the  other  on  the  connection  of  ideas 
which  are  incongruous.  But  they  agree 
in  flowing  from  a  particular  turn  of 
thought  which  enables  a  writer  at  once 
to  surprise  his  hearers  and  to  affect  their 
fimey ;  and  if  3Ir.  Dickens  does  not  j)os- 
sess  that  quality  of  mind,  we  do  not 
know  who  does. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  he  some¬ 
times  spoils  both  his  wit  and  humor  by 
putting  them  in  the  mouth  of  the  wrong 
person.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
he  often  liegins  a  book  without  having 
formed  a  clear  notion  of  it  as  a  whole.  He 
introduces  a  character  with  no  defined  in¬ 
tention  as  to  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of 
him.  Hence  in  the  progress  of  the  story  a 
man  acts  and  talks  m  a  manner  for  which 
our  former  experience  of  him  has  not  pre¬ 
pared  us.  Dick  Swiveller  is  an  instance 
in  point.  We  must  assume  that  the  his¬ 
tory  and  conversational  peculiarities  of 
this  young  gentleman  are  known  to  our 
readers.  His  reflections  on  Miss  Sally 
Brass  are  in  themselves  very  good,  but 
they  are  curiously  out  of  place  coming 
from  the  Per|H*tual  Grand  blaster  of  the 
(Glorious  Apollos.  “  It  is  no  use  asking 
the  dragon,”  thoijght  Dick  one  day,  as 
he  sat  contemplating  the  features  of 
Miss  Sally  Brass.  “  I  susjwct  if  I  a.sked 
any  questions  on  that  head  our  alliance 
wouhl  be  at  an  end.  I  wonder  whether 
she  is  a  dragon,  by  the-by,  or  some¬ 
thing  in  tl  e  mermaid  line.  She  has 
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rather  a  scaly  appearance.  But  mer¬ 
maids  are  fond  of  looking  at  themselves 
in  the  glass,  which  she  can’t  be.  And 
they  have  a  habit  of  combing  their  hair, 
which  she  hasn’t.”  * 

Next  to  his  wit  and  humor,  the  lead¬ 
ing  (piality  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  mind  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  his  imagin.ation.  We  should 
expect  it  to  be  so  in  a  successful  writer 
of  fiction.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  possess 
this  power,  and  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  be  possessed  by  it.  And,  with  much 
submission  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  imagination 
is  not  ex.actly  the  most  truth-telling  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  human  mind  even  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  art.  It  sometimes  misleads.  It 
sometimes  overpowers  by  its  own  bril¬ 
liancy.  Oftenest  it  destroys  the  effect  c/a 
whole  by  the  prominence  which  it  gives 
to  subsidiary  parts.  Those  in  whose 
hands  it  produces  the  most  striking  ef¬ 
fects  use  It  asProspero  used  Ariel.  This 
is  not  at  all  the  practice  of  Mr.  Dickens. 
He  .abandons  himself  unreservedly  to  the 
guidance  of  fancy,  and  makes  a  point  of 
giving  complete  liberty  to  his  Spirit  at 
the  very  commencement  of  its  task. 
That  this  is  ow’ing  in  part  to  the  great 
relative  strength  of  his  imagination  we 
do  not  at  all  doubt ;  but  it  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  absence  of  controlling  ])ower. 
Throughout  his  writings  there  is  no 
sense  of  guv’crnment  or  of  restraint.  We 
miss  altogether  th.at  nice  sense  of  rela¬ 
tion  and  fitness,  artistic  judgment,  tact, 
taste,  the  faculty,  by  whatever  name  it 
m.ay  be  called,  which  should  sit,  like 
/Kolus,  to  temper  and  calm  the  spirits 
who  are  wildly  struggling  for  expression 
in  him,  and  by  the  aid  of  which — 

“  Et  prcnierc,  ct  laxas  scirct  dare  jussus 

liabenus.” 

The  freaks  of  an  imagination  run  wild 
are  generally  amusing,  and  when  the 
subject  illustrated  by  it  stands  alone  or 
apart  our  amusement  is  not  interfered 
with,  because  there  are  no  surrounding 
circumstances  to  remind  us  of  its  extrav¬ 
agance.  T.ake  for  example,  that  little 
scene  in  the  drawing-room  at  Mrs.  Todg- 
ers’ — 

“  Mr.  Pecksniff  had  followed  his  younger 
friends  upstairs,  and  taken  a  chur  at  the  side 
of  Mrs.  Todgers.  He  hafl  also  spilt  a  cup  of 
coffee  over  his  legs  without  appearing  to  l)c 

*  Old  Curwnty  Shop,  vul.  i.  p.  288. 


aware  of  the  circumstance ;  nor  did  he  seem 
to  know  that  tliere  was  muffin  on  his  knee. 

“  *  And  how  have  tliey  used  you  down 
stairs,  sir?’  asked  the  hostess. 

“  ‘  Their  conduct  has  been  such,  my  dear 
m.'idam,’  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  ‘as  I  can  never 
think  of  without  emotion,  or  remember  with¬ 
out  a  tear.  Oh!  Mrs.  Todgers  !’ 

“  ‘  My  goodness  !  ’  exclaimed  that  lady. 

‘  flow  low  you  are  in  your  spirits,  sir.’ 

“‘I  am  a  man,  my  dear  madam,’  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  shedding  tears,  and  speaking  with 
an  imperfect  articulation,  ‘  but  I  am  also  a 
father.  My  feelings  will  not  consent  to  be 
smothered  like  the  young  children  in  the 
Tower.  They  are  grown  up,  and  the  more  I 
press  the  bolster  on  them,  the  more  they  look 
round  the  corner  of  it’ 

“  He  suddenly  became  conscious  of  the  bit 
of  muffin,  and  stared  at  it  intently,  shaking 
his  head  the  while  in  a  forlorn  and  imbecile 
manner,  as  if  he  regarded  it  as  his  evil  genius, 
and  mildly  reproached  it”  • 

The  humor  of  this  illustration  is  not 
marred  by  any  feeling  of  incongruity, 
for  Mr.  Pecksniff  has  been  sitting  over 
his  wine,  and  it  is  natural  th.at  his  ideas 
should  not  flow'  with  severely  logical 
precision.  So,  in  the  case  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  remarks  that  “  there  is  a  poe¬ 
try  in  wildness,  and  every  alligator  bask 
ing  in  the  slime  is  himself  an  epic  self- 
contained  ”  —  we  are  not  offended  by 
that,  because  it  is  said  by  an  American. 
But  when  the  thing  illustrated  is  not 
separated  or  separable  from  other  things, 
but  stands  to  them  in  the  relation  of 
art  to  whole,  its  description  must  be 
ept  strictly  ‘within  the  limits  of  likeli¬ 
hood,  or  the  exaggeration  will  become 
evident  by  comparison  with  that  which 
lies  around  and  about  it.  In  a  series  of 
disconnected  sketches  we  can  bear  with 
much  improbability.  Perhaps  it  was 
some  feeling  of  this  which  led  Mr. 
Dickens  to  start  the  idea  of  publishing 
his  novels  in  monthly  parts.  It  certain¬ 
ly  suits  his  style.  Pickwick  is  not  even 
in  structure  a  story,  and  many  of  its 
most  admired  scenes  would  scarcely  be 
supported  were  they  not  seen  to  be 
fragments.  But  when  he  writes  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  an  idea,  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  some  harmony 
and  projiortion.  There  are  two  parallel 
passages  in  Mr.  Dickens’s  works  which 
are  very  much  in  point,  and  which  we 
shall  quote,  quite  as  much  for  the  sake 

*  Martin  Chusdemi,  vol.  i.  pp.  15,  78. 
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of  the  pa.ss.'iges  themselves,  which  are 
udmirahle,  as  of  the  e.xainple.  The  first 
occurs  in  theO/</  Cariosity  iihop.  Nell, 
in  the  course  of  her  wandering,  has 
taken  office  under  Mrs.  Jarley,  the 
owner  of  a  travelling  show  of  wa.\- 
work,  and  she  is  sent  by  that  lady  to 
solicit  the  patronage  of  Miss  Mon- 
flathers,  who  keeps  a  school  for  young 
ladies : 

“  ‘  You’re  the  wax-work  child,  are  you 
not?’  said  Miss  Monflathers. 

“  ‘  Yes,  ma’am,’  replied  Nell,  coloring  deep¬ 
ly,  for  the  young  ladies  hail  collected  about 
her,  and  she  was  the  centre  on  which  all  eyes 
were  fixed. 

“  ‘  And  don’t  you  think  you  must  be  a 
very  wicked  little  child,’  said  .Mias  .Mon- 
Ha^her.s,  who  was  of  rather  uncertain  tem¬ 
per,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  impressing 
moral  truths  upon  the  tender  minds  of  the 
young  ladies,  ‘to  be  a  wax-work  child  at 
all?’ 

“  Poor  Nell  had  never  viewed  her  position 
in  this  light,  and  not  knowing  what  to  .say, 
remained  silent,  blushing  more  deeply  than 
before. 

“  ‘Don’t  you  know,’  said  Miss  Monflathers, 

‘  that  it’s  very  naughty  and  unfeminine,  and  a 
perversion  of  the  properties  wisely  and  be- 
nignantly  transmitted  to  us,  with  expansive 
powers  to  be  roused  from  their  dormant  state 
through  the  medium  of 'cultivation  ?’ 

“  The  two  teachers  murmured  their  respect¬ 
ful  ap|)roval  of  this  home  thrust,  and  looked 
at  Nell  as  though  they  would  have  said  that 
there  indeed  Miss  Monfiathers  had  hit  her 
very  hard.  .  .  , 

“  ‘  Don’t  you  feel  how  naughty  it  is  of  you,’ 
resumed  Miss  Monflathers,  ‘to  be  a  wax- 
work  child,  when  you  might  have  the  proud 
consciousness  of  assisting,  to  the  extent  of 
your  infant  powers,  the  manufactures  of  your 
country ;  of  improving  your  mind  by  the 
constant  contemplation  of  the  steam-engine, 
and  of  earning  a  comfortable  and  independent 
subsistence  of  from  two  -  and  -  ninepence  to 
three  shillings  a  week  ?  Don’t  you  know 
that  the  harder  you  work  the  happier  you 
are?’”* 

Tlie  second  is  from  the  first  two  chap¬ 
ters  of  Hard  Times  : 

“‘Now  what  T  want  is.  Facts.  Teach 
these  children  nothing  but  facts.  Facts  alone 
are  wanted  in  life.  Plant  nothing  else,  and 
root  out  everything  else.  You  can  only  form 
the  minds  of  reasoning  animals  upon  facts  ; 
nothing  else  will  be  of  any  service  to  them. 
This  is  the  principle  on  which  I  bring  up  my 
own  children,  and  this  is  the  principle  on 

•  Old  Curiotity  Shop,  vol.  i.  pp.  246,  6. 


which  I  bring  up  these  children.  Stick  to 
Facts,  sir.’  The  speaker  and  the  schoolmas¬ 
ter  and  the  third  grown  person  present  all 
backed  a  little,  and  swept  with  their  eyes 
the  inclined  plane  of  little  vessels  then  and 
there  arranged  in  order,  ready  to  have  impe¬ 
rial  gallons  of  facts  poured  into  them  until 
they  were  full  to  the  brim. 

“  ‘  (iirl  number  twenty,’  said  Mr.  Grad- 
grind,  squarely  pointing  with  his  square  fin¬ 
ger.  ‘  1  don’t  know  that  girl.  Who  is  that 
girl?’ 

“  ‘  Sissy  Jupc,  sir,’  exclaimed  No.  20,  blush¬ 
ing,  standing  up,  and  curtseying. 

“  ‘  Sissy  is  not  a  name,’  said  Mr.  Grad- 
grind.  ‘  Don’t  Ciill  yourself  Sussy.  Call  your¬ 
self  Cecilia.’ 

“  ‘  It’s  father  as  calls  me  Sissy,  sir,’  re¬ 
turned  the  young  girl  in  a  trembling  voice. 

“  ‘  Then  he  has  no  business  to  do  it,’  said 
Mr.  Gradgrind.  ‘Tell  him  he  mustn’t,  Ce¬ 
cilia  Jupc.  Let  me  sec.  What  it  your 
father  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  lie  belongs  to  the  horse-riding,  if  you 
please,  sir.’  Mr.  Gradgrind  frowned  and 
wavetl  off  the  objectionable  calling  with  his 
hand. 

“‘We  don’t  want  to  know  anything 
about  that  here.  You  mustn’t  tell  us  about 
that  here.  Your  father  breaks  horses,  don’t 
he?’ 

“  ‘  When  they  can  get  any  to  break  they  co 
break  horses  in  the  ring,  sir.’ 

“‘Very  well  then.  Describe  your  father 
as  a  horse-breaker.  He  doctors  sick  horses, 
I  dare  say  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Oh  yea,  sir.’ 

“  ‘  V’ery  well  then.  He  is  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon,  a  farrier  and  horsebreaker.  Give  me 
your  definition  of  a  horse.’ 

“(Sissy  Jupe  thrown  into  the  greatest 
alarm  by  this  demand.) 

“  ‘  Girl  No.  20  unable  to  define  a  horse  !  ’ 
said  .Mr.  Gradgrind  for  the  general  behoof  of 
all  the  little  pitchers.  ‘  Girl  No.  20  pos.sessed 
of  no  facts  in  reference  to  one  of  the  common¬ 
est  of  animats.  Some  boy’s  definition  of  a 
horse.  Bitzer,  yours.’ 

“  ‘  Quadruped.  Graminivorous.  Forty 
teeth,  namely,  twenty-four  grinders,  four  eye 
teeth,  and  twelve  incisive.  Sheds  coat  in 
spring ;  in  marshy  countries  sheds  hoofs 
also.  Hoofs  hard,  but  requiring  to  be  shoil 
with  iron.  Age  known  by  marks  in  mouth.’ 
Thus  (and  much  more)  Bitzer. 

“  ‘  Now  girl  No.  20,’  said  .Mr.  Gradgrind, 
‘you  know  what  a  horse  is.’ 

“The  third  gentleman  now  stepped  forth. 
A  mighty  man  at  cutting  and  drying,  he  was  ; 
a  government  officer ;  in  his  way  (and  in 
most  other  people’s  too)  a  professed  pugilist ; 
always  in  training ;  always  with  a  system  to 
force  down  the  general  throat,  like  a  bolus ; 
always  to  lie  heard  of  at  the  bar  of  his  little 
I  public  office,  ready  to  tight  all  England.  He 
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had  a  genius  for  coming  up  to  the  scratch, 
wherever  and  whatever  it  was,  and  proving 
himself  an  ugly  customer.  He  was  certain  to 
knock  the  wind  out  of  common-sense,  and 
render  that  unlucky  adversary  deaf  to  the 
call  of  time.  And  he  had  it  in  charge  from 
high  authority  to  bring  about  the  great  pub¬ 
lic  office  millennium  when  commissioners 
should  reign  on  earth. 

“  ‘  Very  well,’  said  this  gentleman  briskly, 
smiling  and  folding  his  arms.  ’That’s  a 
horse.  Now  let  me  ask  you,  girls  and  Iwys, 
would  you  paper  a  room  with  representations 
of  horses  ?’  ' 

“  After  a  pause,  one  half  the  children 
cried  in  chorus,  ‘  Yes,  sir.’  Upon  which 
the  other  half,  seeing  in  the  gentleman’s  face 
that  ‘Yes’  was  wrong,  cried  out  in  chorus 
‘  No,  sir’ — as  the  custom  is  in  these  examina¬ 
tions. 

“  ‘  Of  course,  no.  Why  wouldn’t  you  ?  ’ 

“  A  pause.  One  corpulent  slow  boy,  with 
a  whetzy  manner  of  breathing,  ventured  the 
answer — Because  he  wouldn’t  paper  a  room 
at  all,  but  would  paint  it. 

“  ‘  You  mmt  paper  it,’  said  the  gentlcjnan 
rather  warmly. 

“  ‘  You  must  paper  it,’  said  Thomas  Grad- 
grind,  ‘  whether  you  like  it  or  not  Don’t 
tell  u*  you  wouldn’t  paper  it.  What  do  you 
mean,  boy  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  ril  explain  to  you,  then,’  said  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  after  another  and  a  dismal  pause, 

‘  why  you  wouldn’t  paper  a  room  with  repre¬ 
sentations  of  horses.  Do  you  ever  see  horses 
walking  up  and  down  the  sides  of  rooms  in 
reality — in  fact  ?  Do  you  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  sir,’  from  one  half,  ‘  No,  sir,’  from 
the  other. 

“  ‘  Of  course.  No,’  said  the  gentleman,  with 
an  indignant  look  at  the  wrong  half.  ‘  Why, 
then,  you  are  not  to  see  anywhere  what  you 
don’t  see  in  fact ;  you  are  not  to  have  any¬ 
where  what  you  don’t  have  in  fact.  What 
is  called  taste  is  only  another  name  for  fact.’ 

“  Thomas  Gradgrind  nodded  his  approba¬ 
tion. 

“  ‘  This  is  a  new  principle,  a  discovery,  a 
great  discovery,’  said  the  gentleman.  ‘Now, 
ril  try  you  again.  Suppose  you  were  going 
to  carpet  a  room.  Would  you  use  a  carpet 
having  a  representation  of  ff owers  upon  it  ?’ 

“  There  being  a  general  conviction  by  this 
time  that  ‘  No,  sir,’  was  always  the  right  an¬ 
swer  to  this  gentleman,  the  chorus  of  No  was 
very  strong.  Only  a  few  feeble  stragglers 
said  Yes;  among  them  Sissy  Jupe. 

“  ‘  Girl  No.  20,’  said  the  gentleman,  smiling 
in  the  calm  strength  of  knowledge.  Sissy 
blushed  and  stood  up. 

“  ‘  So  you  would  carpet  your  room  with 
representations  of  flowers,  would  you?’  said 
the  gentleman.  ‘  Why  would  you  ?’ 

“  ‘  If  you  please,  sir,  I  am  very  fond  of 
flowers,’  returned  the  girl. 
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“  ‘  And  that  is  why  you  would  put  tables 
and  chairs  upon  them,  and  have  people  walk¬ 
ing  over  them  with  heavy  boots  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  It  wouldn’t  hurt  them,  sir.  They  would 
be  the  pictures  of  what  was  very  pretty  and 
pleasant,  and  I  would  fancy  ” - 

“  ‘  Ay,  ay,  ay  !  but  you  mustn’t  fancy  I  ’ 
cried  the  gentleman,  quite  elated  by  her  com¬ 
ing  so  happily  to  his  point.  ‘  That’s  it.  You 
are  never  to  fancy.’ 

“‘You  arc  not,  Cecilia  Jupe,’  Thomas 
Gradgrind  solemnly  repeated,  ‘  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind.’ 

“  ‘  You  are  to  be  in  all  things  regulated  and 
governed,’  said  the  gentleman,  ‘  by  fact.  We 
hope  to  have  before  long  a  board  of  fact,  com¬ 
posed  of  commissioners  of  fact,  who  will 
force  the  people  to  be  a  people  of  fact,  and  of 
nothing  but  fact.  You  must  discard  the 
word  fancy  altogether.  You  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  You  arc  not  to  have  in  any  ob¬ 
ject  of  use  or  ornament  what  would  be  a  con¬ 
tradiction  in  fact.  You  don't  walk  upon 
flowers  in  fact,  and  you  cannot  be  allowed  to 
walk  upon  flowers  in  carpets.  You  don’t  find 
that  foreign  birds  and  butterflies  come  and 
perch  upon  your  crockery ;  you  cannot  In; 
permitted  to  paint  foreign  birds  and  but¬ 
terflies  upon  your  crockery.  You  never 
meet  with  quadrupeds  going  up  and  down 
walls ;  you  must  not  have  quadrupeds  repre¬ 
sented  upon  walls.  You  must  use,’  said  the 
gentleman,  ‘  for  all  these  purposes,  combina¬ 
tions  and  modifications  (in  primary  colors)  of 
mathematical  figures  which  are  susceptible  of 
proof  and  demonstration.  This  is  the  new 
discovery.  This  is  fact.  This  is  taste.’  ” 

This  passage  is  in  Mr.  Dickens’s  best 
manner,  and  is  undoubtedly  very  clever 
and  entertaining.  It  is  not  at  all  true  ; 
although,  as  a  mere  question  of  proba¬ 
bility,  the  speech  of  the  school  inspector 
is  much  more  in  place  than  Miss  Mon- 
flathers’  tirade.  Hut  an  attentive  reader 
would  be  very  differently  influenced  by 
the  two  scenes;  he  w'ould  be  more 
struck  with  the  ex.aggeration  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  than  with  that  of  the  former.  Grant¬ 
ing  an  imaginative  treatment,  there  is 
no  ]»artieular  reason  why  Miss  Mon- 
fl.-ithers  should  not  t:dk  nonsense  and 
misrepresent  the  te.aching  of  a  certain 
school,  for  the  simple  reason  that  her 
remarks  are  wholly  unconnected  wdth 
the  purpose  of  the  story  into  which  they 
are  dovetailed.  Hut  Hard  Times  pro¬ 
fesses  to  l)e  a  treatise  on  education,  and 
it  is  essential  that  the  system  to  which, 
in  its  moral,  it  supplies  the  antidote, 
should  be  impartially  set  out.  If  Mr. 
I  Dickens’s  fancy  had  not  run  aw’ay  with 
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him,  he  would  never  have  commenced 
what  is,  afler  all,  a  very  serious  and  ad¬ 
mirable  work  by  striking  a  note  which 
everybody  knows  to  be  false. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  an  active  im¬ 
agination  to  mistake  thoughts  for  ob¬ 
jects.  The  ideas  which  it  presents  are 
clothed  with  so  much  circumstance, 
and  have  such  a  real  existence  within 
the  mind,  that  it  seems  superfluous  to 
inquire  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
correspond  with  anything  without  it. 
This  confusion  is  very  observable  in 
Mr.  Dickens,  but  nowhere  more  than 
in  his  mode  of  describing  Nature.  Ilis 
language  takes  us  quite  back  to  the 
old  poetic  days  of  Dryads  and  river- 
gods  : 

“The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets. 

The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 

The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty 
That  had  their  haunt  in  dale  or  piny  moun¬ 
tain. 

Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  brook,” 

live  again  in  his  pages :  the  trees,  the 
leaves,  and  the  streams  of  his  pictures 
are  endowed  with  a  distinct  personal¬ 
ity  ;  they  act,  think,  and  suffer ;  and  it 
is  in  the  description  of  the  imaginary 
relations  which  subsist  between  them — 
in  the  transference  to  them  of  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  own  thoughts  and  emotions,  that 
his  landscape  painting  essentially  con¬ 
sists.  Its  aim  is  not  so  much  to  deline¬ 
ate  the  scene  of  action,  as  to  excite  in 
the  reader  a  state  of  mind  in  harmony 
with  the  action  itself.  For  example  : 

“  It  was  pretty  late  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  when  the  declining  sun,  struggling 
through  the  mists  which  had  obscured  it  all 
day,  looked  brightly  down  upon  a  little  Wilt¬ 
shire  village,  within  an  easy  journey  of  the  fair 
old  town  of  Salisbury.  I.ike  a  sudden  flash 
of  memory  or  spirit  kindling  up  the  mind  of 
an  old  man,  it  shed  a  glory  on  the  scene  in 
which  its  youth  and  freshness  seemed  to  live 
again.  The  wet  grass  sparkled  in  the  light ; 
tile  scanty  patches  of  verdure  in  the  hedges — 
where  a  few  green  twigs  yet  stood  together 
bravely,  resisting  to  the  last  the  tyranny  of 
nipping  winds  and  early  frosts  —  took  heart 
and  brightened  up;  the  stream,  which  had 
been  dull  and  sullen  all  day,  broke  out  into  a 
cheerful  smile ;  the  birds  began  to  chirp  and 
twitter  on  the  naked  boughs,  as  though  the 
hopeful  creatures  half  believed  that  winter 
hatl  gone  by,  and  that  spring  had  come  al¬ 
ready.  The  vane  upon  the  tapering  spire  of 
the  old  church  glistened  from  its  loRy  station 
in  sympathy  with  the  general  gladness,  and 
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from  the  ivy -shaded  window  such  gleams  of 
light  shone  back  upon  the  glowing  sky.  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  quiet  buildings  were  the 
hoarding-place  of  twenty  summers,  and  all 
their  ruddiness  and  warmth  were  stored 
within.” 

Sir  W-ilter  Scott  would  have  given  us 
a  map  of  the  country,  with  the  heights 
and  bearings  of  all  the  mountains  ;  we 
get  from  Mr.  Dickens  a  rhapsody  on  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  with  a  few  disjoint¬ 
ed  sketches  of  some  of  the  principal  ob¬ 
jects.  But  these  sketches  are  elaborate 
,and  minute  —  often  to  a  fault.  Almost 
immediately  following  the  passage  just 
quoted,  is  a  description  of  a  church- 
tower.  Not  one  of  the  infinite  variety 
of  shades  and  tints  —  the  form  of  no 
single  stone,  has  escaped  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  artist.  lie  concentrates  his 
whole  attention  on  it ;  he  sees  each  the 
minutest  detail,  and  for  the  moment  he 
sees  nothing  else.  The  style  is  exactly 
that  of  Mr.  Hunt.  The  le.aders  of  the 
pre-Ilaphaelite  school  are,  like  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens,  men  of  great  imaginative  power, 
and  with  a  fine  instinct.  They  protest 
against  the  conventionalism  of  art,  as  he 
protests  ag.ainst  the  conventionalism  of 
society,  with  the  same  view  of  showing 
that  beauty  and  worth  are  universal,  and 
may  be  found  everyw’here,  if  only  we 
have  eyes  to  see  them.  But  though  all 
things  may  be  beautiful,  all  things  are 
not  equally  so,  .and  their  grades  and  re¬ 
lations  have  been  somewhat  lost  sight 
of.  The  realism  of  certain  artists  recoils 
with  horror  from  the  loose,  suggestive 
way  in  which  fore-grounds  are  often 
treated ;  so  the  daisies  and  dandelions, 
and  the  ears  of  corn  and  blades  of  gras.s, 
are  painted  with  as  much  care  as  if  each 
were  a  separate  centre  of  interest,  the 
focus  of  a  distinct  picture.  And  the  re¬ 
sult  is,  that  we  get  a  gallery  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  but  no  landscape. 

Just  so  with  Mr.  Dickens.  Ilis  genesis 
of  character,  like  his  description  of  Na¬ 
ture,  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected 
in  a  -writer  of  his  peculiar  endowments. 
It  is  imaginative,  brilliant,  effective  ;  but 
it  is  altogether  wanting  in  analytical 
depth,  and  has,  at  least,  an  air  of  half 
truth  about  it.  He  rarely  shows  us  any 
of  the  more  delicate  springs  of  action. 
There  is  too  much  consistency  for  life, 
and  too  much  violent  contrast  for  art. 
I  The  gradations,  the  shading,  the  second- 
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ary  lights  are  wanting.  It  always  re¬ 
minds  one  of  Martin’s  pictures,  in  which 
the  world  is  tumbling  about  in  the  ])re8- 
ence  of  a  mixed  assembly  of  demons 
and  angels.  lie  paints  his  scenes  mi¬ 
nutely.  He  conceives  his  characters 
strongly.  But  he  works  at  them  as  if 
each,  like  the  alligator,  were  itself  an 
epic  self-contained.  They  stare  at  you 
out  af  his  canvas  with  an  oppressive  in¬ 
dividuality  like  the  generals  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Waterloo  banquet.  But 
there  is  neither  harmony  of  conception 
nor  unity  of  design: 

In  Martin  Chtizzl^icit,  for  example, 
the  writer’s  design  was,  we  are  told,  to 
exhibit  selfishness  in  various  forms,  and 
to  trace  out  its  consequences.  To  this 
end  several  very  selfish  people  are  de¬ 
scribed  :  Martin  Chuzzlewit  the  elder 
and  Martin  Chuzzlewit  the  younger ; 
Antony  Chuzzlewit  and  his  son  Jonas. 
The  incidents  are  carefully  arranged,  so 
as  to  give  the  vice  in  question  plenty  of 
room  in  which  to  display  itself.  Each 
of  the  leading  personages  is  set  off  by  a 
contrast ;  old  5lartin  is  attended  by  his 
niece  Mary,  young  Martin  by  Mark 
Tapley,  Antony  Chuzzlewit  by  Cliuffej', 
and  Jonas  is  relieved  by  his  wife.  W  e 
need  not  stay  to  inquire  bow  far  the 
novelist  has  succeeded  in  doing  what 
w’as  proposed,  for  we  can  scarcely  imag¬ 
ine  anything  more  certain  to  give  a  dis¬ 
torted  view  of  life  and  character  than 
the  fact  of  his  success.  The  most  selfish 
men  are  not  all  selfish.  Even  when  they 
are  inclined  to  be  so,  events  are  constant¬ 
ly  compelling  them  to  act  with  reference 
to  others.  Here  we  ^lave  a  number  of 
self-seeking  people  brought  together 
w’ith  exceptional  means  of  studying 
their  own  ease  and  convenience,  and 
with  a  self-denying  friend  always  at 
hand  to  bring  out  their  idiosyncrasies  j 
as  strongly  as  possible.  On  the  whole 
Martin  Chuz^teit^  considered  as  a  I 
treatise  on  moral  philosophy,  rather  | 
overshoots  its  mark.  Mr.  Dickens 
makes  in  it  exactly  the  same  mistake  as 
was  committed  by  Major  Pawkins.  He 
gives  an  unnecessary  stimulus  to  his  own 
vigor.* 

•  “  We  are  an  elastic  country,”  said  the  Rotodt/ 
Journal. 

“We  are  a  young  Ron,”  said  Mr.  Jefferson 
Brick. 

“  W'e  have  revivifying  and  vigorous  principles 


The  principle  of  describing  men  under 
the  influence  of  a  leading  habit  or  pas¬ 
sion  is  carried  out  into  the  subordinate 
traits  of  character.  Some  very  ordinary 
and  superficial  |H‘Culiarity  is  seized  and 
kept  constantly  before  us.  At  one  time 
it  is  the  repetition  of  a  phrase ;  at  an¬ 
other,  it  is  some  trick  of  manner  or  of 
gesture.  No  one  objects  to  the  fat  boy 
going  to  sleep,  to  Barkis  being  willing, 
to  Traddle  drawing  skeletons,  to  Carker 
showing  his  teeth,  to  Mark  Tapley  being 
jolly,  to  Dick  Swiveller  quoting  scraps 
of  songs  —  occasionally.  But  we  are 
treated  to  this  as  if  for  the  most  part  we 
were  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable 
dumb  show  and  noise.  On  the  stage  the 
artifice  is  common  and  allowable ;  the 
novelist,  however,  has  opportunities  of 
developing  character  which  are  denied 
to  the  playwright.  The  impression  left 
by  this  posture-making  is,  tliat  the  men 
and  women  we  meet  are  acting  their 
parts,  and  not  acting  them  particularly 
well  either.  To  represent  Daniel  Quilp 
eating  hard-boiled  eggs,  shells  and  all, 
drinking  boiling  spirits  and  tea  without 
winking,  and  biting  his  spoon  and  fork 
till  they  bend,  is  mere  burlesque. 

The  want  of  analytical  power  •with 
which  we  are  disposed  to  charge  Mr. 
Dickens  is  in  certain  directions  compen¬ 
sated  by  his  extraordinary  delicacy  of 
observation.  Outward  peculiarities  — 
the  details  of  manner,  speech,  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  are  at  best  but  an  imperfect 
index  of  character.  But  they  are  al¬ 
ways  worth  something,  and  there  are 
cases  in  which  they  tell  us  all  that  we 
care  about,  or  indeed,  are  able  to  know.* 
The  moral  and  intellectual  peculiarities 
of  animals,  for  example,  are  sufficiently 


within  ourselves,”  observed  the  Major.  “  Shall 
we  drink  a  bitter  afore  dinner,  Colonel  T” 

•  Paj^s  of  analysis  would  not  pive  us  more  in¬ 
sight  into  Doctor  Bliinl>er’8  character  than  the 
following  short  description  of  his  manner  of 
walking:  “The  doctors  walk  was  stately,  and 
calculated  to  impress  the  juvenile  mind  with 
solemn  feelings.  It  was  a  sort  of  march.  But 
when  the  doctor  put  out  his  right  foot,  he  gravely 
turned  upon  his  axis  with  a  semicircular  sweep 
towards  the  left;  and  when  he  put  out  his  left 
foot,  he  turned  in  the  same  manner  towards  the 
right.  So  that  he  seemed,  at  every  stride  he 
took,  to  look  about  him  as  though  he  were  saying, 
‘  Can  anybody  have  the  goodness  to  indicate  any 
subject,  in  any  direction,  on  which  I  am  nniu- 
formed  T  I  rather  think  not.’  ” — Dombey  and 
Son,  vol.  i  p.  160. 
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des'iribed,  when  we  are  told  how  they 
look  and  behave.  Mad,  half-witted, 
weak,  and  simple  people,  again,  are 
adequately  represented  by  their  obvious 
and  external  qualities ;  for,  as  regards 
the  former  class,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot 
rely  on  inferences  from  the  ordinary  laws 
of  mind,  there  is  nothing  but  manner  to 
look  to ;  and  as  regards  the  latter  class 
there  is  a  tolerably  constant  relation  be- 
twen  what  they  think  and  what  they  say 
and  do.  In  noting  these  surface  attri 
butes,  Mr.  Dickens  has  shown  an  exquisite 
tact.  Accordingly  in  his  sketches  of 
anitnal  life,  in  his  description  of  madness, 
and  in  the  working  out  of  such  charac¬ 
ters  as  Tom  Pinch,  Dora  Spenlow,  Esther 
Sum merson.  Toots,  Smike,  and  Joe  Gar- 
gery  he  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Sleary’s  reflections  on  the  instinct  of 
dogs  *  are  alone  sufticient  to  prove  how 
accurately  their  habits  must  have  been 
observed.  Very  excellent,  too,  is  Mr. 
Garland’s  pony.  Whisker,  and  the  per¬ 
forming  dogs  in  the  Old  Curiosity 
iShof).  Hut  the  best  thing  of  the  kind 
is,  without  doubt,  the  raven  in  liartuihy 
liudyc. 

“  ‘  Halloa! ’  cried  a  hoarse  voice  in  his  car. 

‘  Halloa !  halloa !  halloa !  Bow  wow  wow, 
what's  the  matter  here  ?  Hal-loa  !  ” 

“The  speaker — who  made  the  locksmith 
start,  as  if  he  had  seen  some  supernatural 
agent  —  was  a  large  raven,  who  had  perche<l 
upon  the  top  of  the  easy -chair,  unseen  hv  him 
and  Edward,  and  listened  with  a  polite  atten¬ 
tion  and  a  most  extraordinary  ap|)earanec  of 
comprehending  every  word,  to  all  they  had 
said  up  to  this  point ;  turning  his  head  from 
one  to  the  other,  as  if  his  office  were  to  judge 
between  them  an<l  it  were  of  the  very  last  im¬ 
portance  that  he  should  not  lose  a  word. 

‘“Look  at  him,’  said  Varden,  divided  be¬ 
tween  admiration  of  the  bird  and  a  kind  of 
fear  of  him.  ‘  Was  there  ever  such  a  know¬ 
ing  imp  as  that?  Oh,  he’s  a  dreadful  fel¬ 
low  !’ 

“  The  raven  with  his  head  very  much  on  one 
side,  and  his  bright  eye  shining  like  a  diamond, 
preserved  a  thoughtfid  silence  for  a  few  sec¬ 
onds,  and  then  replieil  in  a  voice  so  hoarse  and 
distant,  that  it  seemed  to  come  through  his 
thick  feathers,  rather  than  out  of  his  mouth. 

“‘Halloa!  halloa!  halloa!  What's  the 
matter  here  ?  Keep  up  your  spirits.  Never 
say  die.  Bow  wow  wow.  I’m  a  devil.  I’m  a 
devil,  I’m  a  devil.  Hurrah  !  ’  And  then,  as 
if  exulting  in  his  infernal  character,  he  began 
to  whistle. 


*  U<]^  Time*,  p.  344. 


“  ‘  Is  he  old  ?’  said  Edward. 

“  ‘  A  mere  boy,  sir,’  replied  the  locksmith. 
‘  A  hundred  and  twenty  or  thereabouts. 
Call  him  down,  Barnaby,  my  man.’ 

“‘Call  him!’  echoed  Barnaby,  ‘but  who 
can  make  him  come  ?  lie  calls  me,  and 
makes  me  go  where  he  will.  He  goes  on  be¬ 
fore,  and  I  follow.  .  .  .  /make  him  come! 
Ha  !  ha  1  ha !  ’ 

“  On  .second  thoughts,  the  bird  appeared  dis¬ 
posed  to  come  of  itself.  After  a  short  survey 
of  the  ground,  and  a  few  side-long  looks  at 
the  ceiling,  and  at  everj’lKjdy  present  in  turn, 
he  fluttered  to  the  floor,  and  went  to  Barnaby 
— not  in  a  hop,  or  walk,  or  run,  but  in  a  pace 
like  that  of  a  very  particular  gentleman  with 
exceedingly  tight  boots  on,  trying  to  walk  fast 
over  loose  pebbles.  Then  stepping  into  his 
extende<l  hand,  and  condescending  to  be  hehl 
out  at  arm’s  length,  he  gave  vent  to  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  sounds,  not  unlike  the  drawing  of 
some  eight  or  ten  dozen  of  long  corks,  and 
again  asserted  his  brimstone  birth  and  par¬ 
entage  with  great  distinctness.’’  * 

For  the  8.ame  reason  Mr.  Dickens  de¬ 
scribes  children  singularly  w’ell.  lint  he 
always  appears  anxious  to  make  too 
much  of  them,  giving  them  a  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  story  which  throw’s  an  air  of 
unreality  over  it.  Prodigies  like  Paul 
Dombey,  or  girls  with  the  sagacity  and 
heroism  of  Eleanor  Trench,  are  not 
children  at  all ;  they  are  formed  charac¬ 
ters  who  talk  philosophy  and  happen  ac¬ 
cidentally  to  be  small  and  young.  But 
Pip,  and  David  Cepperfleld  (when  he  is 
not  too  conscious  in  his  simplicity),  and 
Sissy  Jupe,  and  little  Jacob,  are  wh.at 
they  profess  to  be,  and  are  created  and 
carried  out  with  unusual  skill.  Oliver 
Twist  is  merely  a  lay  figure,  like  one  of 
those  in  Mrs.  Jarley’s  Waxworks,  who 
are  so  well  described  as  “  standing  more 
or  less  unsteadily  upon  their  legs,  with 
their  eyes  very  wide  o}>en,  and  their  nos¬ 
trils  very  much  inflated,  and  the  muscles 
of  their  legs  and  arms  very  much  de¬ 
veloped,  and  all  their  countenances  ex¬ 
pressing  great  8urpri.se.”  Up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  Paul  Dombey  himself  is  nat¬ 
ural  and  delightful.  Abstraction  made 
of  what  the  waves  were  always  saying — 
there  is  a  duet  about  these  waves  of 
w’hich  it  is  impossible  to  think  without  a 
shudder — his  thoughts  are  such  as  might 
well  occur  to  a  child  under  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  episode  of  Doctor 
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Bliraber’s  Academy— the  solemn  polite¬ 
ness,  pretension,  and  weariness  of  that 
esUblishment — is  nearly  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing  in  the  whole  of  these  volumes. 
No  one  can  help  remembering  the 
“  round  of  bread,  genteelly  servecl  on  a 

f>late  and  napkin,  and  with  a  silver  fork 
ying  crosswise  on  the  top  of  it,”  which 
was  to  serve  for  dinner  to  the  disgraced 
Briggs  —  nor  the  butler  “  who  gave 
quite  a  winey  flavor  to  the  table  beer; 
he  poured  it  out  so  superbly  nor  even 
the  fiict  that  Dr.  Blimber’s  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  did  not  “break  up,”  but  oozed 
away  semi-annually  to  their  own  homes. 
It  is  by  the  finish  of  these  lighter  touches 
that  Mr.  Dickens  has  won  the  high  posi¬ 
tion  he  occupies.  His  minor  characters 
are  generally  good.  Mr.  Littimer,  for 
example,  is  only  a  sketch — but  it  is  a 
sketch  which  leaves  a  far  more  vivid 
impression  behind  than  the  comparative¬ 
ly  labored  portrait  of  Steerforth.  So 
with  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  young 
Bailev,  Mrs.  Skewton,  Captain  Cuttle, 
and  Mr.  Buckett — they  are  among  the 
happiest  things  in  his  books.  As  an 
illustration  of  selfishness,  we  far  prefer 
the  few  pages  in  the  Old  Curiosity 
Shop^  which  describe  Messrs.  Short 
and  Codlin,  to  the  heavy  melodramatic 
business  in  Martin  Chuzzlev'it.  It  is 
more  natural,  more  humorous,  and,  we 
think,  more  true.  The  cautious  surliness 
of  Codlin  in  the  first  instance,  when  he 
is  not  clear  what  to  make  of  his  fellow- 
travellers  ;  his  awkward  attempts  to  in¬ 
gratiate  himself  when  he  suspects  money 
may  be  made  out  of  them  ;  .and  the 
characteristic  manner  in  which  he  finally 
takes  credit  for  everything  that  he  had 
not  done,  when  he  is  clear  that  money 
is  to  be  made,  contrast  admirably  with 
the  simple  good-nature  of  his  partner 
Short : 

“  ‘  Did  I  always  say,  Thomas,’  crie<l  Short, 
turning  with  a  look  of  amazement  to  his  friend, 
‘that  there  was  sure  to  be  an  inquiry  after 
them  two  travellers  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  You  said  I '  returned  Mr.  Codlin.  ‘  Did  I 
always  say  that  that  ’ere  blessed  child  was  the 
most  interesting  I  ever  see  ?  Did  I  always  say 
I  loved  her,  and  doated  on  her  ?  Pretty  crectur, 
I  think  I  hear  her  now.  “  Codlin’s  my  friend,” 
she  says  with  a  tear  of  gratitude  a  tricklin’ 
down  her  little  eye ;  “  Codlin’s  my  friend,”  she 
says,  “not  Short  Short’s  very  well,”  she 
•ays ;  “  I've  no  quarrel  with  Short ;  he  means 
kind,  I  dare  say ;  but  Codlin,”  she  says,  “  has 
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the  feelings  for  my  money,  though  he  mayn’t 
look  it”  ’ 

“  ‘  Stay  a  minute,’  said  Short.  ‘  A  man  of 
the  name  of  Jerry — you  kn(tw  Jeriy’,  Thomas  ?’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  don’t  talk  to  me  of  Jerrys,’  replied 
Mr.  Codlin.  ‘  How  can  I  care  a  pinch  of  sniiif 
for  Jerrys,  when  I  think  of  tltat  ’ere  darling 
child  t  “  Codlin’s  my  friend,”  she  say.s,  “  dear, 
good,  kind  Coillin,  as  is  always  a  devisin*  pleas¬ 
ures  for  me !  I  don’t  object  to  Short,”  she  says, 
“but  I  cotton  to  Codlin.”  Once,’  said  that 
gentleman  reflectively,  ‘  she  calle<l  me  Father 
Codlin.  I  thought  I  should  have  bust  1  ’ "  * 

But  when  Mr.  Dickens  writes  on  prin¬ 
ciple,  with  an  object  before  him,  and, 
above  all,  when  he  tries  to  enlist  our 
sympathy  or  dislike,  he  signally  fails. 
We  search  in  vain  throughout  these  six¬ 
teen  novels  for  any  one  man  or  M'oman 
whom  we  really  admire,  re.ally  fear,  or 
whom  we  should  at  all  desire  to  imitate. 
If  the  figures  in  a  tailor’s  shop  were  to 
become  suddenlv  animated  they  would 
be  exceedingly  like  Mr.  Dickens’s  heroes. 
Compare  Kochester,  or  Louis  ^loore,  or 
the  Professor,  with  John  Westlock,  Nich¬ 
olas  Nickleby,  or  Walter  Gay.  While 
no  one  reads  Miss  Bronte’s  w’orks  with¬ 
out  a  marked  feeling  one  way  or  other 
for  the  principal  actors,  there  is  a  very 
general  impression  that  if  Mr.  Dickens’s 
young  men  could  be  got  rid  of  altogether 
his  novels  would  be  greatly  improved. 
They  have  an  admirable  choice  of  words, 
and  express  the  most  unexce|>tionahle 
0])inions  in  the  most  correct  language, 
but  there  is  a  premature  goodness  and 
an  odious  prosy  morality  about  them 
which  are  quite  insuflTerahle.  Those  lit¬ 
tle  angularities  by  which  character  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  are  nearly  altogether  wanting. 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  Frank  Cheery  hie, 
and  John  Westlock  are  each  represented 
under  the  influence  of  a  strong  passion  ; 
but  they  might  be  shaken  up  in  a  hag 
with  Madeleine  Bray,  Kate  Nickleby, 
and  Ruth  Pinch,  and  it  would  make  very 
little  difference  either  to  themselves  or 
the  story  how  the  couples  were  taken 
out.  Where.as  Shirley  would  be  quite 
another  book  if  Rochester  had  to  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  Louis  Moore.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  trusted 
not  to  his  observation,  but  to  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  he  has  exercised  his  imagina¬ 
tion  on  a  subject  of  which  he  has  no  spe¬ 
cial  knowledge.  There  is  just  one  ex- 
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ception  to  the  triviality  of  his  heroes. 
David  Copperfield  has  some  marks  of  life 
about  him.  And  it  is  generally  believed 
that  in  this  novel  Mr.  Dickens  has  drawn 
largely  from  actual  experience. 

After  all,  Mr.  Dickens  the  artist  is  only 
subsidiary  to  Mr.  Dickens  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  the  moralist,  and  the  politician. 
We  should  not  have  ventured  to  regard 
him  in  this  threefold  capacity  were  it  not 
that  he  expressly  claims  to  have  views  in 
some  of  his  prefaces,*  and  thdt  he  insists 
on  those  view's  in  his  l)ooks. 

Most  peoj)le  who  .affect  to  think  have 
some  kind  of  notion  about  the  w’orld  in 
general.  It  commonly  resolves  Itself 
into  one  of  these  two  propositions:  (1), 
that  things  are  right ;  (2),  that  they  are 
not  right.  The  philosophy  of  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens  is  contained  in  the  former  statement. 

There  is  an  optimism  based  on  the  be¬ 
lief  that  events  are  so  arranged  as  to  turn 
out  happily  in  the  long  run.  Upon  this  hy¬ 
pothesis  the  facts  of  life  are  explained  by 
allowing  plenty  of  time  for  arrangement, 
and  by  pointing  out  the  imperfection  of 
otir  means  of  judgment : 

“All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee, 

All  chance  direction  that  thou  canst  not  see, 
All  discord  harmony  not  understood, 

All  partial  evil  universal  good.’’ 

This  is  the  optimism  of  tlieory,  and  it 
amounts  to  this,  tlnit  there  is,  spe.aking 
strictly,  no  evil  at  all  in  the  world. 

On  the  other  side  there  is  the  view’ 
w’hich  treats  misfortune,  crime,  and  what¬ 
ever  makes  men  miserable,  as  so  much 
foreign  matter  introduced,  by  a  kind  of 
divine  accident,  into  an  organism  ex- 
jiressly  constructed  for  happiness.  Those 
who  adopt  it  do  not  .attempt  to  explain 
away  the  facts,  but  they  insist  on  the 
duty  of  getting  rid,  as  fast  as  possible,  of 
whatever  interferes  with  the  general 
well  being;  they  also  have  the  jieculiarity- 
of  believing  that  they  can  do  so.  This 
is  the  optimism  of  practi<*e — the  wisdom 
of  Social  Science  Associations,  of  politi¬ 
cal  reformers,  and  more  particularly  of 
Mr.  Dickens  himself.  His  theory  of  life 
is  very  complete  and  comfortable.  He 
believes  the  world  w’e  live  in,  to  be,  in 
the  main,  a  happy  world,  where  virtue  is 
rewarded  and  vice  punished  on  the  strict 
est  principles  of  poetic  justice.  There 

•  See  particularly  the  Prefaces  to  Martin 
ChuzzlewU,  Little  Dorrit,  aud  Bleak  Ilotue, 


is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  want,  and 
wretchedness,  and  crime ;  but  the  poor 
people  are  compensated  for  their  poverty 
by  being  more  cheerfid  and  virtuous  than 
the  rich ;  and  the  wretchedness  and  crime 
are  chiefly  ow’ing  to  the  absurdity  of  our 
government  and  laws,  to  our  neglect  of 
sanitary  improvements,  and  to  the  selfish- 
I  ness  of  the  great.  A  few  obvious  re¬ 
forms,  such  as  putting  all  the  right  men 
in  the  right  places,  and  seeing  that  the 
laboring  population  lived  in  airy,  clean, 
and  well  ventilated  houses,  would  soon 
put  things  to  rights.  This  is  his  theory, 
and  his  practice  accords  with  it.  The 
deserving  people  are  rewarded  with  a 
uniformity  which  is  exceedingly  gratify¬ 
ing.  Those  who  are  young  enough  art 
married  happily — some  of  the  very  goo<l 
ones  twice ;  those  who,  like  Miss  Trot- 
wood,  the  brothers  Cheeryble,  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick,  and  Tom  Pinch,  could  scarcely  be 
married  without  destroying  the  romance 
of  the  thing,  become  accessories,  before 
or  after  the  fact,  to  the  marriage  of  some 
body  else,  aud  live  a  quasi-domestic  life 
surrounded  by  their  friends’  children. 
No  mercy  is  shown  to  the  Fagins,  the 
Quilps,  the  Pecksniffs,  the  Squeers,  the 
lleeps.  The  rewards  of  virtue  are,  it  is 
true,  somewhat  commonplace,  and  the 
highest  good  of  which  any  example  is 
found  in  these  volumes  does  not  rise 
much  above  the  level  of  materi.al  comfort. 
We  believe  that  if  Mr.  Dickens  were 
king  he  would  first  of  all  take  care  that  in 
hingland  seven  h.alf  penny  loaves  should 
be  sold  for  a  penny,  and  he  would  make 
it  felony  to  drink  small  beer. 

As  a  mere  matter  of  political  expedi 
ency,  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  (juar- 
rel  with  this  view.  It  is  wii.at  would  be 
called  “  healthy,”  and  it  supplies  a  mo¬ 
tive  to  that  large  class  of  people  who  in¬ 
sist  on  taking  a  commercial  view  of  moral 
obligations.  Hut  it  is  by  no  means  the 
last  word  on  the  subject.  When  an  au¬ 
thor  steps  forwartl  and  says,  “I  propose 
to  write  a  funny  book;”  very  well:  no 
one  troubles  himself  to  examine  his  the¬ 
ories.  But  Mr.  Dickens  claims  to  repre¬ 
sent  large  phases  of  modern  thought  and 
life.  Therefore  we  think  it  a  pity  that 
he  should  have  set  out  with  so  trivial  a 
belief  as  that  virtue  is  usually  rewarded 
and  vice  usually  punished. 

1 1  is  moral  and  political  speculations 
take  their  color  from  the  opinions  of  the 
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public  for  whom  he  works.  Like  many 
other  novelists,  he  has  two  classes  of 
readers.  There  are  those  (including,  we 
should  think,  everybody  who  has  sense 
to  understand  a  joke,)  who  admire  him 
greatly  for  certain  special  qualities.  Then 
there  are  those  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  and  believe  in  him,  and  whom  he 
may  lie  said  to  represent — just  as  Cam¬ 
bridge  men  are  represented  by  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley.  This  class  is  not  easily  defined.  It 
is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  impulsive  peo¬ 
ple  who  write  letters  to  the  Times  ;  of 
practical,  well-to-do  men  who  understand 
their  own  business,  and  see  no  difficul¬ 
ties  elsewhere  ;  and  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  have  thcir  feelings  strong¬ 
ly  acted  upon.  That  Mr.  Dickens  must 
keep  constantly  before  him  the  require¬ 
ments  of  some  such  class  as  this,  is  plain 
from  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  pa¬ 
thetic,  as  well  as  from  the  freedom  with 
which  he  constantly  expresses  himself  on 
subjects  which  he  cannot  possibly  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  understand. 

There  is  nothing  more  distinctive  of 
the  refinement  which  proceeds  from  edu¬ 
cation  than  these  two  qualities — a  reluc¬ 
tance  to  draw  conclusions,  and  a  reserve 
of  expression  on  subjects  which  nearly 
concern  us.  In  dealing  with  practical 
aflfairs,  all  men  are  indeed  equally  forced 
to  rely  on  half  truths,  to  act  on  experi¬ 
ences  which  they  know  to  be  merely  aji- 
proximate,  and  to  speak  of  things  which 
they  feel  are  vulgarized  by  being  put  into 
Avords.  But  they  do  so  under  protest, 
well  knowing  that  they  must  either  do 
this  or  nothing.  Were  they  to  wait  for 
the  precise  juncture  which  would  enable 
them  to  act  and  speak  with  absolute  pro¬ 
priety,  they  would  wait  long.  Circum¬ 
stances,  so  far  as  they  are  any  help  at  all, 
usually  favor  common  purposes,  and  fur¬ 
ther  every-day  ends.  Actual  life  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  a  continued  sacrifice  to  oppor¬ 
tunity,  in  w’hich  we  are  obliged  to  do 
some  violence  to  ourselves  and  much  vio¬ 
lence  to  our  convictions,  for  the  sake  of 
influencing  the  world  around  us. 

Hut  the  novelist  is  not  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  necessity.  It  is  open  to  him 
to  arrange  events  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  persons  he  creates  may  move  in  them, 
may  act  and  be  acted  on  by  them,  with¬ 
out  compromising  their  better  thoughts 
and  feelings.  In  a  book,  a  speaker  is  not 
absolutely  bound  to  talk  claptrap.  The 
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!  hero  may  pass  through  his  various  adven¬ 
tures,  he  may  struggle,  be  disappointed, 
and  be  made  supremely  happy,  without 
j>rofe8sing  to  see  his  way  clearly  through 
everything,  or  having  to  act  on  convic¬ 
tions  he  does  not  feel.  Circumstances 
may  be  artificially  constructed  so  as  to 
favor  him  thus  far.  And  when  a  novelist 
has  to  describe  emotions  or  passions 
which  call  for  reticence,  he  has  an  unlim¬ 
ited  power  of  indicating  their  shades  and 
depth  inferentially,  by  the  eft’ect  they 
})roduce,  w’ithout  minute  analysis  or  out- 
sj)oken  description. 

\o  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  has  taken  less  advantage  of  this  happy 
privilege  than  Mr.  Dickens.  He  abuses 
the  liberty  of  dogmatism,  and  he  revels 
in  de.scribing  incidents  which  good  taste 
would  carefully  conceal.  His  death-bed 
scenes  exceed  in  number  and  variety  those 
of  any  other  author,  living  or  dead.  They 
are  arranged  in  much  the  same  way  as 
they  would  be  put  on  the  stage  of  the 
Adelphi  Theatre. 

It  is  not  distinctive  of  Mr.  Dickens 
that  he  minutely  analyzes  states  of  mind 
and  feeling  that  a  person  who  appreciated 
their  meaning  w’ould  touch  with  extreme 
reserve;  but  it  is  distinctive  of  him  that 
he  often  seeks  to  make  a  secondary  and 
still  more  objectionable  use  of  them  by 
turning  them,  as  it  were,  into  political 
capital.  In  one  of  his  novels  there  are 
some  reflections  in  a  country  churchyard. 
These  thoughts  are  suggested  by  some 
poor  men’s  tombs,  and  they  are  not  very 
l)ad,  being,  in  fact,  a  part  of  Gray’s 
“  Elegy  ”  done  into  prose.  Then  we  have 
the  clergyman’s  horse  stumbling  about 
and  cropping  the  grass,  an<l  close  by  a 
lean  ass  in  a  jKuind,  who  having  tres¬ 
passed  in  the  churchyard  “  without  being 
qualified  and  ordained,  was  looking  with 
hungry  eyes  on  his  priestly  neighbor.” 
Kow  we  wonder  that  Mr.  Dickens  did 
not  see  that  there  was  a  want  of  fitness 
in  this.  There  is  no  objection  to  medi¬ 
tations  in  a  country  chur<'hyard,  but  it  is 
odd  that  any  one  who  felt  the  influence 
of  the  place  sufficiently  to  care  to  write 
about  it  at  all,  should  have  had  his  atten¬ 
tion  strongly  directed  to  the  difference 
between  rich  and  poor,  and  to  the  exclu¬ 
sive  privileges  of  the  clergy.  It  may  be 
all  perfectly  true ;  but  it  is  so  out  of  plai« 
that  one  cannot  help  suspecting  th:tt  the 
scene,  with  all  its  accessories  —  the  ivy 
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and  the  tombs  of  the  “poor  humble  men” 
— is  merely  introduced  to  hei<;hten  the 
effect  of  his  little  bit  of  bnnknm  at  the 
end.  And  if  so,  Mr.  Dickens  has  been 
trifling  with  the  sympathies  of  his  readers 
for  an  unworthy  purpose. 

To  the  love  of  melodramatic  effect 
and  partiality  for  violent  contrast  must 
be  referred  a  manner  of  treatment  which 
,  seriously  interferes  with  the  artistic 
beauty  of  many  of  these  novels.  We 
allude  to  the  practice  of  siuhleidy  con¬ 
verting  peojde  without  showing  sufficient 
reason  for  the  change. 

To  do  justice  to  Mr.  Dickens’s  views, 
we  must  rather  abuse'  our  privilege  of 
making  extracts. 

Tl>ere  is  Mr.  Dombey,  in  many  re¬ 
spects  an  extremely  well-drawn  charac¬ 
ter  ;  a  type  of  the  aristocratic  pride  of 
commerce.  He  has  his  ancestors,  his 
traditions,  and  an  hereditary  name, 
which  he  is  above  all  things  anxious  to 
)re8erve.  lie  loses  his  wife,  and  regrets 
ler  afler  his  fashion.  “Something  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  his  cold  heart,  colder 
and  heavier  than  its  ordinary  load  ;  but 
it  was  more  a  sense  of  the  chihl’s  loss 
than  his  own,  aw.akening  within  him  an 
almost  angry  sorrow.  That  the  life  and  i 
j»rogress  on  which  ho  built  such  hopes 
should  be  endangered  in  the  outset  by 
so  mean  a  want;  that  Dombey  ami  Son 
should  be  tottering  for  a  nurse,  was  in¬ 
deed  a  humiliation.”  His  son  dies  next ; 
the  only  result  is,  that  he  is  more  frigid 
and  dignified  than  before.  There  is 
something  painful  in  the  obstinate  in¬ 
difference  with  which  ho  repels  the  a<l- 
vances  of  his  daughter,  not  because  she 
thwarts,  but  because  she  cannot  .advance 
his  ami>ition.  He  marries  a  second 
time,  and  pays  dearly  for  it.  Domestic 
misery  is- followed  by  commercial  ruin; 
but  through  every  change  of  circum¬ 
stance  Mr.  Dombey  is  still  the  same.  The 
reader  is  about  to  close  the  book  with 
some  .admiration  for  the  stoicism  with 
which  such  a  variety  of  misfortune  has 
been  met,  when  in  the  last  chapter  or 
so,  Mr.  Dombey  suddenly  encounters 
his  daughter,  who  has  lately  eloped  with 
a  man  to  whom  he  has  a  particular  ob¬ 
jection.  A  meeting  of  this  kind  does 
not  usually  bring  out  the  amiable  side 
of  the  parental  character,  but  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  remarkably  soothing  effect  on 
Mr.  Dombey,  who  instantly  becomes 
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quite  a  different  person — distinguished 
for  his  affectionate  (|ualitie8  and  domes¬ 
tic  habits ;  and  we  take  leave  of  him  en¬ 
joying  a  bottle  of  Madeira  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Captain  Cuttle. 

This  is  more  like  the  melodrama  in 
Xicholaa  Kickhhy  than  anything  else  : 

“  ‘  What  do  you  mean  to  do  for  me,  old 
fellow  ?  ’  asked  Mr.  Lenville,  poking  the  .strug¬ 
gling  fire  with  hia  walking-stick,  and  after¬ 
wards  wiping  it  on  the  skirt  of  his  coat; 
‘anything  in  the  gruff  and  grumble  way?’ 

“  ‘  You  turn  your  wife  and  child  out  of 
doors,’  said  Nicholas;  ‘and  in  a  lit  of  rage 
and  jealousy  stab  your  eldest  son  in  the 
library.’ 

“‘  I)o  I  though?’  exclaimed  Mr.  Lenville. 
‘  That's  very  good  business.’ 

“‘After  which,’  said  Nicholas,  ‘you  are 
troubled  with  remorse  till  the  last  act,  and 
then  you  make  up  your  mind  to  destroy  your¬ 
self.  Hut  just  as  you  are  raising  the  pistol 
to  your  head,  a  clock  strikes — ten !  ’ 

“  ‘  I  see,’  cried  Mr.  Lenville.  ‘  Very  good.’ 

“  ‘  You  pause,’  said  Nicholas ;  ‘you  recol- 
Iwt  to  have  heard  a  clock  strike  ten  in  your 
infancy.  The  pistol  falls  from  your  hand — 
you  are  overcome — you  burst  into  tears,  and 
become  a  virtuous  and  exemplary  character 
for  ever  afterwards.’ 

“  ‘  Capital !  ’  said  Mr.  Lenville ;  ‘  that’s  a 
sure  card.  Get  the  curtain  down  with  a 
touch  of  nature  like  that,  and  it'll  be  a  tri¬ 
umphant  success.’  ”  ♦ 

But  the  most  astonishing  case  of  con¬ 
version  is  aft’orded  by  the  history  of 
Merry  Pecksniff.  She  is  introduced  in 
the  following  description  : 

“Miss  Pecksniff  sat  upon  a  stool,  liecause 
of  her  simplicity  and  innocence,  which  were 
great — very  great.  Miss  Pecksniff  sat  upon 
a  stool  because  she  was  all  girlishness,  and 
playfulncs.s,  and  wildness,  and  kittenish  buoy¬ 
ancy.  She  was  the  most  arch  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  artless  creature,  was  the 
youngest  Miss  Pecksniff,  that  you  can  possi¬ 
bly  imagine.  It  was  her  great  charm.  She 
was  too  fresh  and  guileless  to  wear  combs  in 
her  hair,  or  to  turn  it  up,  or  to  frizzle  it,  or 
to  braid  it.  She  wore  it  in  a  crop,  a  loosely 
flowing  crop,  which  had  so  many  rows  of 
curls  in  it  that  the  top  row  was  only  one 
curl.”  ^ 

So  she  is  described  throughout  the  6rst 
half  of  the  book.  She  is  a  hypocrite, 
as  we  should  expect  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Pecksniff  to  be.  Without  any  deliber¬ 
ately  vicious  intention,  she  is  siraplv 
thoughtless,  vain,  insolent,  and  spiteful. 

*  Niehola*  Nickltby,  pp.  225, 6. 
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She  perfectly  understands  her  father’s 
game  with  regard  to  old  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit,  and  she  plays  it  unhesitatingly 
and  well.  At  length  she  meets  a  man 
who  is,  without  exception,  the  most  des¬ 
picable  ruffian  that  Mr.  Dickens  ever 
held  up  to  the  execration  of  his  readers. 
He  makes  love  to  her  sister,  and  ends 
by  abruptly  proposing  to  herself.  He 
has  money,  and  she  accepts  him. 

Here  are  her  views,  a  week  before  her 
marriage,  on  the  duties  and  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  that  state : 

“  ‘  Are  you  lorced  into  this  match  ?  Are 
you  insidiously  advised  or  tempted  to  contract 
it,  by  any  one  ?  I  will  not  ask  by  whom ; 
by  any  one  f  ’ 

“  ‘  No,’  said  Merry,  shrugging  her  shoul¬ 
ders,  ‘  I  don’t  know  that  I  am.’ 

“  ‘  Don’t  know  that  you  are  1  Are  you  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  No,’  replied  Merry.  ‘  Nobody  ever  said 
anything  to  me  about  it.  Tf  any  one  had  tried 
to  make  me  have  him,  I  wouldn’t  have  had 
him  at  all.’ 

“  ‘  1  am  told  that  he  was  at  first  supposed 
to  be  your  sister’s  admirer,’  said  Martin. 

“  ‘  Oh,  good  gracious  I  My  dear  Mr.  Chuz- 
zlewit,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  make  him, 
though  he  i<  a  monster,  accountable  for  other 
people’s  vanity,’  said  Merry.  ‘  And  poor  dear 
Cherry  is  the  vainest  darling !  ’ 

“  ‘  It  was  her  mistake  then  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  hope  it  was,’  cried  Merry ;  ‘  but  all 
along,  the  dear  child  has  been  so  dreadfully 
jealous,  and  *o  crow,  that,  upon  my  word  and 
honor,  it’s  impossible  to  please  her,  and  it’s 
no  use  trying.’ 

‘“Not  forced,  persuided,  or  controlled, 
said  Martin,  thoughtfully.  ‘  And  that’s  true, 

I  see.  There  is  one  chance  yet  You  may 
have  lapsed  into  this  engagement  in  very  gid¬ 
diness.  It  may  have  been  the  wanton  act  of 
a  light  head.  Is  that  so  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  My  dear  Mr,  Chuzzlewit,’  simpere<l  Mer¬ 
ry,  *  as  to  lightheadedness,  there  never  was 
such  a  feather  of  a  head  as  mine.  It’s  a  per¬ 
fect  balloon,  I  declare !  You  never  dul,  you 
know !  * 

“  He  waited  quietly  till  she  had  finisheel, 
and  then  said,  steadily  and  slowly,  and  in  a 
softened  voice,  as  if  he  would  still  invite  her 
confidence : 

“  ‘  Have  you  any  wish — or  is  there  anything 
within  your  breast  that  whisfrers  you  may 
form  the  wish,  if  you  have  time  to  think — to 
be  released  from  this  engagement  ?  ’ 

“  Again  Miss  Merry  pouted,  and  looked 
down,  and  plucked  the  grass,  and  shrugged 
her  shoulders.  No.  She  didn’t  know  that 
she  had.  She  was  pretty  sure  she  hadn’t 
Quite  sure,  she  might  say.  She  ‘  didn’t  mind 
it’ 

**  ‘  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,’  said  Mar- 
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tin,  ‘  th.it  your  married  life  may  perhaps  be 
miserable,  full  of  bitterness,  and  most  un¬ 
happy  ?  ’ 

“  Merry  looked  down  again  ;  and  now  she 
tore  the  grass  up  by  the  roots. 

“  ‘  My  dear  Mr.  Chuzzlewit.  what  shocking 
words  !  Of  course,  I  shall  quarrel  with  him ; 

I  should  quarrel  with  any  husband.  Married 
people  always  quarrel,  I  believe.  But  as  to 
being  miserable,  and  bitter,  and  all  those 
dreadful  things,  you  know,  why  I  couldn’t 
be  absolutely  that,  unless  he  always  had  the 
best  of  it ;  and  I  mean  t^  have  the  best  of  it 
myself.  I  always  do  now,’  cried  Merry,  nod¬ 
ding  her  head,  and  giggling  very  much  ;  ‘  for 
I  make  a  perfect  slave  of  the  creature.’  ” 

They  are  married.  Jonas  Chuzzlewit  is 
certainly  not  a  model  husband.  From 
the  antecedents  of  the  lady  we  are  quite 

[)repared  to  find  that  she  makea  good 
ler  promise  not  to  allow  him  always  to 
have  the  best  of  it.  Hut  Mr.  Dickens 
appears  to  have  thought  that,  although 
he  had  painted  Jonas  in  the  blackest 
colors,  and  drawn  him  in  the  most,  re- 

1)ul8ive  form,  that  was  scarcely  enough, 
le  still  wanted  a  little  contrast  to 
heighten  the  effect."  And  he  wished  to 
show  how  character  may  be  developed 
independently  of  circumstances,  and 
may,  even  on  the  shortest  notice,  ac¬ 
quire  a  bent  the  very  opposite  of  that 
which  those  circumstances  would  tend 
to  produce.  So,  to  the  unboumled  aston¬ 
ishment  of  the  reader,  and  in  defiance 
of  all  truth  and  probability,  the  woman 
who  married  her  husband  chiefly  to  spite 
her  sister;  who,  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  her  friends,  had  no  l)eart ; 
whose  he.ad,  as  she  confesses  herself,  w'as 
a  perfect  balloon  —  throwing  aside  at 
once  the  ingrained  selfishness  and  mean¬ 
ness  of  nearly  thirty  years,  becomes  in 
less  than  two  months  a  mo<iel  of  uncom¬ 
plaining  endurance  and  self-denying  af¬ 
fection.  The  only  rejison  for  which 
change  is  that  she  has  married  a  man 
whom  she  always  despised;  who  is  a 
coward  and  a  bully,  and  on  the  high¬ 
road  to  Iwcome  a  murderer. 

We  have  illustrated  at  some  length 
the  mental  habit  which  is  most  constant¬ 
ly  presented  to  us  in  the  works  of  this 
remarkable  writer.  His  mind  is  in  frag¬ 
ments.  To  this  strongly  marked  intel¬ 
lectual  quality  may  be  trace<l  both  his 
characteristic  excellences  and  his  charac¬ 
teristic  defects.  Inability  to  discern  the 
relations  of  things,  aided  by  a  fancy 
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fertile  and  plastic  in  a  high  degree,  ha.s 
enabled  him  to  summon  at  will  the  most 
ludicrous  and  grotesque  images,  and  has 
given  vigor  to  whatever  can  be  done  in 
parts — to  his  isolated  sketches,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  to  his  descriptions  of  simple 
passion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  either  constructing  a 
story  or  penetrating  a  character.  It  is 
due  to  this  that  his  views,  both  of  life 
and  morals,  are  imperfect  and  of  the  first 
impression,  being,  in  fact,  just  what 
would  occur  offhand  to  any  ordinary 
w'arm-hearted  person  who  had  not  re¬ 
flected  on  the  subject.  With  these  char¬ 
acteristics  it  is  particularly  unfortunate 
that  he  should  have  attempted  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  on  questions  of  State.  Mr. 
Tapper’s  poetry.  Dr.  Cumming’s  theol¬ 
ogy,  Mr.  Samuel  Warren’s  sentiment, 
are  not  w’orse  than  Mr.  Dickens’s  poli¬ 
tics.  And  this  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  thought 
otherwise.  It  is  difficult  to  name  any 
iiu|>ortant  subject  which  has  arisen  with¬ 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  on  which 
he  h:i8  not  written  something.  Imprison¬ 
ment  for  Debt,  the  Poor  Laws,  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  the  Ten  Hours’  Bill  and 
the  relations  of  Workman  and  Employ¬ 
er,  Administrative  Reform,  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Courts,  the  Civil  Service  Ekaraina- 
tions,  and  N^ational  Education,  have  all 
been  illustrated,  criticised, and  adjudicat¬ 
ed  upon.  We  should  be  sorry  to  say  that 
he  has  not  pointed  out  many  defects  in 
the  working  of  these  institutions;  it  was 
not  difficult  to  do  so ;  but  he  has  uni¬ 
formly  overstated  the  case,  he  has  often 
not  understood  it,  and  never  has  he 
pointed  out  any  remedy.  It  may  be 
added  that  his  criticism  has  generally 
come  too  late.  The  account  of  the 
Fleet  prison  in  Pickwick  was  published  in 
the  year  in  which  the  Act  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Insolvent  Laws  w’as  ]>a8sed. 
The  Poor  Laws  had  just  been  improved 
when  Oliver  Twist  exposed  the  horrors 
of  the  workhouse  system.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Bounderby  and  the  hands 
of  Coketown  closely  followed  the  last 
of  a  scries  of  statutes  regulating  the 
management  of  factories.  Jarndyce  and 
Jariidyee  might  or  might  not  have  been 
true  in  the  time  of  Lord  Eldon,  but  it 
bears  about  as  much  relation  to  the  j)re8- 
ent  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
as  to  that  of  the  Star  Chamber.  It 


is  all  very  well  meant,  but  very  igno¬ 
rant. 

“  Ordinary  people,”  says  Addison, 

“  are  so  dazzled  with  riches,  that  they 
j>ay  as  much  deference  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  a  man  of  estate  as  of  a  man  of 
learning,  and  are  very  hardly  brought  to 
regard  any  truth,  how  important  soever 
it  be,  which  is  preached  to  them,  if  they 
know  that  there  are  several  people  of  £500 
a-year  who  do  not  believe  it.”  We  may 
safely  acquit  Mr.  Dickens  of  this  partic¬ 
ular  form  of  error.  He  is  so  far  from 
thinking  a  man  to  be  any  better  because 
he  is  rich,  that  he  thinks  he  can  hardly 
be  good  except  he  be  poor.  Such  an 
opinion,  directly  and  indirectly  enforced 
by  so  powerful  a  writer,  cannot  fail  of 
harm.  We  fear  that  it  has  helped  to 
widen  the  breach,  already  sufficiently 
great,  which  separates  the  two  classes. 

It  is  scarcely  an  excuse  to  say  that  our 
author’s  bias  proceeds  from  a  desire  to 
help  the  unfortunate  and  to  relieve  the 
oppressed.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
the  excellence  of  his  intentions.  But 
good  intentions  do  not  absolve  one  from 
the  necessity  of  considering  the  truth  of 
an  opinion  or  the  result  of  proclaiming 
it.  And  sympathy  is  not  exactly  the  in¬ 
strument  by  the  use  of  which  a  right 
judgment  is  insured  on  complicated  and 
difficult  questions.  Mr.  Dickens,  how¬ 
ever,  is  so  impressed  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  cultivating  the  feelings,  that  he 
is  led  to  infer  that,  if  the  feelings  are 
right,  the  judgment  is  not  likely  to  be 
wrong.  And  thus,  wh.atever  has  the 
appearance  of  being  hard  and  unsympa¬ 
thetic,  is  the  object  of  his  most  particu¬ 
lar  aversion.  To  people  who  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  province  of  political  econ¬ 
omy,  that  science  certainly  has  a  some¬ 
what  uncompromising  and  forbidding 
aspect.  Accordingly  Mr.  Dickens  runs 
I  full  tilt  against  it,  apparently  because  it 
does  not  happen  to  be  the  same  thing  as 
moral  philosophy.  “  What  is  the  first 
principle  of  this  science  ?”  asks  the  * 
schoolmaster  in  Hard  Times.  “  To  do 
unto  others  as  I  would  they  should  do 
unto  me,”  replies  the  model  child  ;  and 
we  are  expected  to  agree  with  this  ab¬ 
surd  answer.  Hard-hearted  economists 
tell  us  that  if  a  man’s  means  only  allow 
him  to  keep  four  children  at  a  certain  ^ 
level  of  comfort,  he  has  no  right  to  have 
eight.  Mr.  Dickens  immediately  de- 
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scribes  a  man  who  has  nine  children,  who 
is  very  poor  and  very  happy,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  good  ;  and  he  thinks  he  has  set¬ 
tled  the  question.  Jiut  lest  any  linger¬ 
ing  doubt  should  remain,  he  clenches  his 
argument  by  the  reverse  picture.  “Thom¬ 
as  Gradgritid,  sir.  A  man  of  realities — 
a  man  of  tacts  and  calculations — a  man 
who  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that 
twice  two  is  four  and  nothing  over,  and 
W'ho  is  not  to  be  talked  into  allowing 
for  anything  over.  Thomas  Gradgrind, 
sir;  peremptorily  Thomas.  With  a  rule 
and  a  pair  of  scales,  and  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  table  always  iu  his  pocket,  sir,  ready 
to  weigh  and  measure  out  any  parcel  of 
human  nature  and  tell  you  exactly  what 
it  comes  to.”  Now,  Mr.  Gradgrind  has 
two  children  only ;  he  is  rich  and  miser¬ 
able.  W e  can  say  no  other  of  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens’s  political  economy,  and  no  worse, 
than  that  it  is  on  a  par  with  Mr.  Rus- 
kin’s.  Indeed,  he  is  always  impatient 
of  scientific  restraint. 

Spontaneous  combustion  is  just  one 
of  the  subjects  which  might  be  expected 
to  be  attractive  to  a  writer  with  a  taste 
for  melodrama.  Tliere  is  something  sug¬ 
gestive  and  mysterious  in  the  notion  of 
a  man  setting  fire  to  himself.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  circumstances  are  all  of  a  kind 
which  admits  of  effective  grouping,  and 
although  we  do  not  believe  that  the  the¬ 
ory  is  now  maintained  by  any  single  sci¬ 
entific  authority,  there  is  a  popular  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  is  an  institution  and  a  privi¬ 
lege  which  ought  not  to  be  taken  from 
us.  Accordingly,  in  lileak  IfousCy  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Krook  is  predestined 
to  this  form  of  death.  Krook  is  an  ec¬ 
centric  man,  much  addicted  to  brandy, 
living  alone  in  a  garret  near  Chancery 
Lane,  and  with  a  habit  of  keeping  im¬ 
portant  papers  in  his  cap.  With  him  an 
appointment  is  made  for  twelve  o’clock 
one  night  by  an  attorney’s  clerk  of  the 
name  of  Guppy.  Mr.  Guppy  goes  at 
the  appointed  hour,  and  finds  the  room 
full  of  smoke,  the  window  panes  and 
furniture  covered  with  a  dark  greasy 
deposit,  .and  some  more  of  this  deposit 
lying  in  a  small  heap  of  ashes  on  the 
floor  before  the  fire.  Krook  has  spon¬ 
taneously  burned  himself.  W e  are  bound 
to  admit  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  introduc'ed 
^  with  great  fidelity  all  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  actually  observed  in 
the  cases  in  which  this  death  is  said  to 
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have  happened,  and  he  has  made  a  pow¬ 
erful  use  of  them.  The  instinctive  horror 
of  Mr.  Guppy  on  finding  a  lump  of 
grease  on  his  sleeve,  before  he  had  any 
suspicion  where  it  came  from,  is  very 
finely  conceived.  Now  all  this  would 
have  passed  without  remark,  had  it  not 
been  that  the  author  insisted  on  its  sci¬ 
entific  .accuracy  ;*  upon  which  Mr.Lewes 
pointed  out  that  spontaneous  combustion 
does  not  as  yet  rank  among  the  accepted 
truths  of  science.  In  a  preface  to  a 
later  edition  of  Jileak  House,  ^Ir.  Dick¬ 
ens  delivers  himself  as  follows : 

“  I  have  no  need  to  observe  that  I  do  not 
wilfully  or  negligently  mislead  my  readers, 
and  that  before  1  wrote  that  description  I 
took  pains  to  investigate  the  subject.  There 
are  alxmt  thirty  ca.ses  on  record,  of  which  the 
most  famou.s,  that  of  the  Countess  C<»rnelia 
de  Bandi  Cesenate,  was  minutely  iiivi-stigated 
and  de.scribed  by  Giuseppe  Biancbini,  a  preb¬ 
endary  of  Verona,  otherwise  distingui.shed 
in  letters,  who  j)ubllshed  an  account  of  it  at 
Verona  in  1731,  which  he  afterwards  repub¬ 
lished  at  Rome.  The  apjMsarances  Iwyond  all 
rational  doubt  observed  in  that  case,  are  the 
appearances  observed  in  Mr.  Krook’s  case. 
The  next  most  famous  instance  happened  at 
Rheims  six  years  earlier ;  and  the  hi.storian 
in  that  case  is  Le  Cat,  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  surgeons  i)roduced  by  France.  ...  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  to  tbege  nota¬ 
ble  facts,  and  that  general  reference  to  the 
authorities  which  will  l>e  found  at  page  27, 
vol.  li.,  the  recorded  opinions  and  experiences 
of  distinguished  medical  professors,  French, 
English,  and  Scotch,  in  more  modern  day.s, 
contenting  myself  with  observing  that  I  shall 
not  abandon  the  facts  until  there  shall  have 
been  a  considerable  spontaneous  combustion 
of  the  testimony  on  which  human  occurrences 
are  usually  received.” 

We  think  it  evident  that  Mr.  Dickens 
entirely  misconceives  the  poitjt  in  issue. 
The  dispute  is  not  as  to  the  facts,  but  as 
to  their  explan.ation.  No  one  doubts 
that  certain  jawsons  have  been  burned  to 
death  under  circumstances  not  perfectly 
accounted  for.  The  testimony  of  Hian- 
chini  and  Le  Cat  may  be  perfectly  trust¬ 
worthy  as  far  as  the  a[)pearance8  they 
actually  observed  are  crmcerned,  and  it 
may  be  abiolutely  valuele.ss  as  regards 
theirv  explanation.  On  the  latter  p«>int, 
indeed,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  worth  much, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  both  lived 
several  years  before  the  theory  of  com- 


•  JUeak  Houte,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 
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bnstion  w.as  tinderstood.  And  there  is 
a  simplicity  which  is  very  refreshing  in 
the  faith  which  is  placed  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Philosophicftl  Ti'anmc- 
tionx. 

It  is  hard  to  he  obliged  to  find  fault 
with  Mr.  Dickens.  We  owe  him  too 
much.  He  is  a  man  of  genius  ;  in  many 
respects  rarely  gifted.  He  has  excep¬ 
tional  powers  of  observation  and  descrip¬ 
tion,  great  imagination,  and  an  intuitive 
tact  in  appreciating  many  of  the  more 
delicate  shades  of  passion.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  intellect  is,  we  will  not  say 
ruled,  hut  crushed  and  dwarfed  by  his 
emotional  faculties.  P.artly  from  a  de¬ 
fective  education,  and  partly  from  a  con¬ 
stitutional  bias,  he  seems  unable  to  take 
either  an  extensive  or  an  intensive  view 
of  any  subject ;  neither  grasping  it  as  a 
whole,  nor  thoroughly  exhausting  any 
single  part.  Ills  writings  show  the  same 
union  of  strength  and  weakness ;  his 
plots  inartificial,  his  genesis  of  character 
rude  .and  unphilosophic,  his  literary  exe¬ 
cution  oscillating  w’ith  tolenable  evenness 
between  the  intensely  vulgar  and  com- 
mon|)lace,  and  passages  of  the  most 
striking  beauty. 

AV e  c.annot  think  th.at  he  will  live  as 
an  English  cl.assic.  He  de.als  too  much 
in  accidental  manifestations  and  too  little 
in  universal  principles,  llefore  long  his 
language  will  have  passed  away,  and  the 
manners  he  de|)icta  will  only  be  found 
in  a  Dictionary  of  Antiquities.  And  we 
do  not  at  all  anticipate  that  he  will  be 
rescued  from  oblivion  either  by  his  artis¬ 
tic  powers  or  by  his  political  sagacity. 


Good  Wnrdi. 

niE  OLD  AGE  OF  I.SAIAII. 

BY  REV.  «.  H.  PI-CMPTRE,  M.A.,  I'ROF.  OF  PIVISITY 
AT  kino's  COLLEUE,  LONIHtN. 

The  de.ath  of  Hezekiah  forms  a  divid¬ 
ing-point  in  the  life  of  the  great  prophet 
of  glad  tidings  between  what  we  know 
w'ith  certainty  and  the  obscurities  of  con¬ 
jecture  and  tradition.  Up  to  that  point 
we  trace  his  history,  partly  through  his 
own  writings,  partly  through  what  is  re- 
cordeil  of  him  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles.  We  see  the  solemn  call  to 
his  work  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Lord 


of  Hosts  in  the  vision,  full  of  awe  and  sor¬ 
row,  in  the  year  that  King  Uzzi.ah  died, 
the  insight  then  given  him  into  the  evils 
that  were  eating  into  the  nation’s  life, 
the  foresight  of  the  penalties  sure  to  fol¬ 
low  upon  those  evils  (6:  1-13.)  After 
a  period  of  comparative  tranquillity  under 
.lotham,  he  comes  before  us  in  full  activ¬ 
ity,  when  the  weakness  and  wickedness 
of  Ahaz  were  wearying  both  men  and 
God  (7  :  1.3).  He  rebukes  king  and  peo¬ 
ple  for  their  falsehood  and  cowardice ; 
bids  them  look  on  without  fear  at  the 
attempt  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel 
Ao  depose  the  dynasty  of  David  and  to  set 
up  an  unknown  ruler,  some  son  of  Tabeal, 
as  their  own  creature  in  its  place  (7 :  4-6) ; 
warns  them  of  the  coming  flood  of  fierce 
invaders  from  Assyria,  and  tells  them 
that,  while  it  will  sw’eep  away  utterly  the 
n.ations  of  which  they  were  most  afraid 
(7 :  8),  it  would  .also  be  in  God’s  hands  an 
instrument  to  punish  them  and  make  their 
land,  the  land  of  Judah,  desolate  (7 :  17- 
25).  With  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  the 
brightest  phase  of  his  life  begins.  The 
king  is  young,  and  he  is  his  chosen  friend 
and  counsellor.  We  trace  bis  influence 
in  the  restored  worship,  the  revived  unity 
of  national  life,  the  glorious  Passover,  the 
zeal  against  idolatry  and  its  defilements, 
I>erhaps  also  in  the  thorotufhness  which 
did  not  shrink  from  the  work  of  reform 
even  when  it  involved  the  destruction  of 
a  relic  so  venerable  and,  as  it  might  seem, 
so  sacred,  as  the  Brazen  Serpent  (2  Kings 
18 : 1-8 ;  2  Chron.  29 : 1  ;  ,30  :  27).  When 
the  armies  ofSenn.acherib  fill  men’s  minds 
with  terror  it  is  to  him  that  king  and 
people  turn,  and  from  his  lips  comes  the 
j  assurance  of  a  m.-irvellous  deliverance  (2 
I  Kings  1 9 :  2  ;  2  Chron.  32:20;  Is.aiah  37 j. 
I  When  the  king  is  sick  unto  death  he  is 
I  at  once  prophet  and  physician  (2  Kings 
I  20  ;  Isaiah  38.)  AVhen  Hezekiah,  in  the 
^  glory  and  state  of  his  later  years,  is  tgmpt 
ed  to  court  the  alliance  of  the  rising  king 
dom  of  Babylon,  just  asserting  its  in¬ 
dependence  against  the  overwhelming 
power  of  Assyria,  the  prophet,  faithful 
to  the  last,  rebukes  even  the  devout  and 
good  king,  warns  him  of  the  coming 
judgments,  and  bids  him  trust  in  no  arm 
of  flesh,  but  III  the  might  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  (2  Kings  20:  12-19;  Isaiah  39). 

But  here  our  knowledge  ends.  All 
that  comes  later  is  wr.apt  in  legend  and 
tradition.  Jewish  writers  tell  us  that  he 
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protested  against  the  sins  of  Manassch 
and  was  put  to  death  with  a  singular  re¬ 
finement  of  cruelty,  and  Christian  com¬ 
mentators  find  a  reference  to  this  in  the 
mention,  among  the  heroes  of  faith,  of 
those  who  “were  sawn  asunder”  (Heb. 
1 1  :  37j.  A  wilder  fable*  reports  that  the 
ostensible  ground  of  the  sentence  was  the 
charge  of  blasphemy  in  having  said  that 
he  had  “  seen  the  Lord  ”  (Isaiah  6:1), 
that  the  king’s  baseness  was  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  his  mother  was  the 
prophet’s  daughter.  It  is  now*  proposed 
to  fill  up  the  gap  thus  left  from  notices 
scattered,  fragmentary,  incidental,  in 
what  may  well  be  described  as  the  second 
volume  of  Isaiah’s  writings,  the  great 
closing  series  of  his  prophecies  which,  in 
our  present  division,  fills  the  last  twenty- 
six  chapters  of  the  book  that  liears  his 
name.  It  is  possible,  I  believe,  to  recon- 
Btnict  out  of  those  fragments  the  personal 
history  of  the  man,  and  much  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  time  of  which  we  otherwise 
know  but  little.  Once  again  the  pictures 
of  the  past,  long  obscured  and  fade<l,  will 
grow  clear,  and  the  Old  Age  of  Isaiah 
will  come  before  us  with  a  new  com¬ 
pleteness. 

At  the  death  of  Ilezekiah,  the  prophet 
must  have  been  already  far  advanced  in 
life.  Sixty-one  years  had  passed  since 
that  vision  in  the  temple  in  the  year  that 
King  Uzziah  died,  and  he  could  hardly 
have  been  under  twenty  when  he  entered 
on  an  office  that  called  for  so  much  en¬ 
ergy  and  insight.  What  had  been  the 
last  great  interests  of  the  old  man  of 
fourscore  during  the  reign  of  the  king 
who  loved  and  honored  him  ?  The  later 
chapters  of  the  first  part  of  his  works 
supply  the  answer.  They  were  (1)  the 
prospect,  long  delayed,  of  an  heir  to  the 
throne  of  David ;  (2)  the  vision,  long 
familiar  to  the  prophet’s  mind,  and  re¬ 
cently  revived,  of  a  calamity  about  to  fall 
at  no  distant  period  on  both  king  and 
people — a  life  of  exile  in  the  far  lands 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 

(1.)  Manasseh  was  but  twelve  years 
old  at  his  accession,  and  it  is  natural  to 
infer  that  Ilezekiah’s  marriage  with  his 
mother  had  taken  place  comparatively 
late  in  life.  The  name  of  that  inother  is 
given  as  Ilephzi-bah  (2  Kings  21 :  1).  The 

•  See  the  article  “  Manasseh,”  in  Dr.  Smith’s 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 


prominence  given  in  the  king's  elegiac 
“  writing,  when  he  had  been  sick  and  had 
recovered  from  his  sickness,”  to  the 
thought  of  his  doing  a  father’s  work, 
should  his  life  be  spared,  in  the  training 
of  his  child,  indicates  either  that  that 
child  was  as  yet  unborn  or  still  in  his 
infancy.  Ilis  passionate  craving  lor 
life  appears  in  this  light  with  a  nobler 
aspect : 

“  The  living,  the  living  he  shall  praise  thee^ 

Thejhther  to  the  children  shall  make  known 
thy  truth." 

Such  a  marriage,  we  may  well  believe, 
M'ould  have  been  hailed  by  Isaiah  at  the 
time  as  likely  to  be  fruitful  in  blessing. 
All  its  circumstances  Would  acquire  in 
the  light  of  his  hopes  a  new  and  mystical 
significance.  Even  when  the  hoj)es  had 
been  disappointed  he  would  yet  turn  to 
them  as  suggesting  the  fittest  imagery 
for  the  fuller  and  diviner  hopes  which 
still  remained.  Throughout  the  later 
chapters  this  thought  recurs  again  and 
again  in  varied  aspects : 

“  I  will  greatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 

My  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  my  God  ; 

For  he  hath  cloth^  me  with  the  gannents 
of  salvation. 

He  hath  covered  me  with  the  robe  of  right- 
eou.sness. 

As  a  bridegroom  deeketh  himself  with  emo- 
ments, 

And  as  a  bride  adorneth  herself  with  her 
jewels."— :  10. 

“  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord, 

Thou  shalt  surely  clothe  thee  with  them 
,all,  as  with  an  ornament. 

And  bind  them  on  thee,  as  a  bride  dofth." 

— 4‘J:  18. 

“A*  the  bridegroom  rejoieeth  over  the  bride. 

So  shall  thy  God  rejoice  over  thee.” — 62  :  6. 

And  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  what 
marriage  is  in  his  thoughts,  he  turns, 
with  his  characteristic  fondness  for  find¬ 
ing  a  deep  significance  in  names  (as  e.g., 
in  Immanuel,  7:14;  Shear  jashiib,  7:3; 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz,*  8  :  3),  to  that  of 
the  queen  whose  espousals  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  : 

“  Thou  shalt  no  more  be  termed  Forsaken ; 

Neither  shall  thy  land  any  more  be  termed 
Desolate : 

But  thou  shalt  be  railed  Ilephzi-bah  (‘  my 
delight  is  in  her 

•  Another  remarkable  instance  will  be  noticed 
later.  Kaliah  also  becomes,  in  a  text  inis-trans 
lated,  and  much  mis-quoted,  both  nomen  et  omen 
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And  thy  land  Beulah  (‘  married  ’)  : 

For  the  Lord  delighteth  in  thee, 

And  thy  land  shall  be  married."  * — 62  :  4. 

(2.)  In  the  earlier  days  of  his  nrophetic 
work,  Isaiah  had  foretold,  distinctly, 
thoufjh  with  some  vagueness  as  to  times 
and  seasons,  what  was  given  him  to  see 
^of  the  great  period  of  the  world’s  history 
then  just  opening,  and  the  foreign  policy 
of  Ilezekiah  had  been  guided  for  the 
most  part  by  his  foresight.  First,  Assy¬ 
ria  was  to  be  the  scourge  of  flod,  “  the 
rod  of  his  indignation”  (7:  17 — 8:  8; 
10:  1-11).  Then  that  burden  should 
jiass  away.  The  great  monarchy  should 
crumble  and  fall  (10:  12-19,  24-26). 
From  Egypt,  unstable  and  treacherous, 
.  little  was  to  be  hojK'd  or  feared  (19:  1- 
25).  But  another  empire  should  rise  in 
its  place  mightier  and  more  terrible. 
“  The  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of 
the  Chaldees’  excellency,”  should  be¬ 
come  the  oppressor  of  the  nations,  and 
lead  Israel  into  captivity  (14:  2).  Bab¬ 
ylon  was  to  succeed  Xineveh.  To  Isaiah 
accordingly  Ilezekiah’s  policy  in  courting 
the  king  of  Babylon  seemed  fatally  suici¬ 
dal  (39:  6-8),  accelerating  the  destined 
end.  But  he  saw'  also,  in  his  trust  in  a 
righteous  I’ulerof  the  world,  that  that 
empire,  founded  as  it  was  on  brute  colos¬ 
sal  strength,  could  not  stand.  From 
those  who  had  come  as  messengers  from 
the  king  of  Babylon,  or  from  previous  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Israelites  who  had  trav¬ 
elled  there,!  he  had  already  heard  the 
names  of  new  tribes,  young  and  vigorous, 
that  were  hovering  on  its  frontiers,  and 
hail  been  led  to  see  in  those  tribes  the 
future  destroyers  of  the  “Golden  City” 
that  oppressed  the  world. 

“  I  will  stir  up  the  Mede$  against  them.” 

—13:  17. 

“  Go  up,  0  Elam  (  =  Persia) :  besiege,  0  Me¬ 
dia."— 2\  :  2. 

We  may  infer  then  that  before  the 
death  of  Ilezekiah  (prob.ably  almost  the 
time  B.c.  713,  w’hen  the  king’s  policy  led 
him  to  put  together  his  scattered  pro|)h- 
eeies  as  witnesses  to  a  later  generation), 


the  Medes  and  Persians  were  already 
familiar  to  the  prophet’s  mind  as  destined 
to  overthrow  Babylon,  and  so  to  be  the 
deliverers  of  Israel.  One  who  had  that 
knowledge  might  easily  learn  more.  He 
might  hear  that  that  people  didered  from 
Assyrians  and  Chaldeans  w’ith  a  differ¬ 
ence  which  brought  them  into  close  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  faith  of  Israel.  They  too 
were  monotheistic,  bowed  down  before 
no  idols,  were  worshippers  of  the  God 
of  Heaven,  saw  in  Light  and  the  glory 
of  the  Sun  the  one  visible  symbol  of  the 
Divine.*  Assume  only  that  Isaiah  learnt 
this,  and  can  we  wonder  that  his  faith  in 
their  future  should  become  stronger? 
Here  at  last  was  a  people  before  whom 
“  Bel  should  Imjw  down,  and  Nebo  stoop” 
(46 :  1).  The  leader  of  that  people,  bear¬ 
ing  what  was  probably  a  titular  name 
embodying  their  faith,  Koresh,  or  in  its 
Greek  form,  Cyrus,  the  A’an,  f  would 
come,  whenever  the  right  time  arrived, 
as  a  deliverer.  With  a  wonderful  expan¬ 
sion  of  thought,  far  almve  the  narrow¬ 
ness  into  which  later  Judaism  stiffened, 
he  could  see  in  such  a  king,  heathen 
though  he  might  be,  “  the  righteous  man 
from  the  East  ”  (41 :  2),  the  ally  of  Israel 
as  the  true  servant  of  the  Lord  (41 :  9), 
the  shepherd  of  the  Lord,  performing  all 


•  See  Ezra  1  :  2 ;  2  Chron.  86  :  22 ;  Ilensl.  i. 
131.  Coni|)are  also  the  article  “Magi,”  in  l)r. 
Smith’s  JJirtwnarif  o  f  the  Bible. 

I  The  analogy  of  Pharaoh,  a.s  having  the  same 
meaning  (Ha  =  the  Sun),  is  at  least  inten-sting. 
The  fact  that  such  a  name  should,  in  the  case  of 
I  the  historical  Cyrus,  supersede  for  foreigners  like 
the  Greeks  and  Jews  the  name  (Agradates)  which 
the  ruler  had  previously  borne,  has  its  exact 
counterpart  in  the  looseness  with  which  Pharaoh 
is  used  as  the  proper  name  of  Egyptian  kings  by 
the  earlier  Jewish  historians.  The  view  here 
taken  of  the  occurrence  of  this  name  in  Isaiah’s 
pnjphecies  is  that  maintained  by  llavernick.  In¬ 
troduction  to  Old  Teelament,  ii.  2 ;  by  Ilengsten- 
berg,  Chrietoloffi/  of  the  Old  Teetament,  ii.  192 
(.Mayer’s  translation  in  Clark’s  Foreiffn  Thtcloyi- 
cal  Lihrartf).  The  English  re8<ler  may  find  it 
well  stated,  though  not  accepted,  in  Sir  Edward 
Strachey’s  very  interesting  volume,  Hebrew  Pol¬ 
itic*  in  the  Time*  of  Sargon  ami  Sennacherib.  Ge- 
senius  also  (I..exicnn)  gives  this  as  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  The  fact  of  the  change  t)f  name  was 
well  known  in  the  time  of  lIer(Klotus(i.  114).  The 
previous  name  Agradates  is  given  by  Strabo  (xv. 
3).  The  fact  that  the  grandfather  of  Cyrus  is 
said  by  IlercMlotus  (i.  Ill)  to  have  borne  the 
,  same  name  makes  it  all  the  more  probable  that 
j  it  was  titular,  and,  at  all  events,  accounts  for  its 
I  being  known  to  Isaiah  in  connection  with  Elam 
I  or  Persia. 


•  The  credit  i>f  having  made  this  coincidence 
familiar  to  Engli.sh  rcadci-s  must  be  assigned  to 
the  late  Profes-sor  Blunt,  Scrijjtural  Coincidence*, 
iii.  5. 

f  Jonah’s  journey  to  Nineveh  (Jonah  3  :  2),  and 
Jeremiah’s  to  Euphrates  (Jer.  13  :  6),  may  Ik: 
mentioned  as  showing  that  such  intercourse  was 
at  lea.st  probable. 
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his  pleasure  (44 :  28).*  lie  does  not 
shrink  even  from  applyinjr  to  him  a  yet 
higher  name.  The  heathen  Cyrus  is  the 
Messiah,  the  Christ,  the  anointed  of  the 
Lord  (45 :  1),  the  true  representative  and 
type,  even  as  David  and  Solomon  had 
been,  of  tlie  greater  anointed  one.  With 
the  thought  of  such  a  leader  present  to 
his  mind  he  sees  the  downfall  of  Babylon 
with  a  new  distinctness  (47 :  1-9),  and 
in  spirit  hears  the  couriers  as  they  travel 
through  the  desert,  not  only  as  before, 
crying  out,  “  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen  ” 
(21:  9),  but  with  fuller  joy: 

“  Go  ye  forth  of  Babylon, 

Flee  ye  from  the  Chaldeans, 

With  a  voice  of  singing  declare  ye, 

Tell  this,  utter  it  even  to  the  end  of  tlie  earth ; 

Say  ye.  The  Lord  hath  redeemed  his  s«:r- 
vant  Jacob.” — 48  :  20. 

It  was  well  for  the  prophet  that  he 
had  this  glorious  vision  in  the  far  hori¬ 
zon.  The  immediate  prospect,  the  act¬ 
ual  surroundings  of  his  life,  were  'dark 
and  dreary  enough.  Of  the  two  parties 
tliat  had  been  struggling  for  mastery 
under  Ilezekiah — one  following  the  king 
and  the  proj)het  in  their  zeal  for  Jehovah, 
the  other  courting  foreign  alliances 
and  favoring  foreign  idolatries  —  the 
latter  had  got  the  young  king  into 
its  hands,  and  he  threw  himself  into  its 
policy  with  a  fanaticism  which  has  no 
parallel  but  in  the  history  of  the  Zido- 
nian  Queen  of  Israel.  The  sins  of  Ahaz 
were  revived.  The  ritual  of  Assyria 
and  Chahhea,  especi.ally  in  its  astrolog¬ 
ical  and  thaumaturgic  forms,  8U|)er8eded 
the  worship  of  the  temjde.  Foul  sym¬ 
bols  of  a  yet  fouler  worship  appeared  in 
the  holy  place.  Women  wove  hangings, 
probably,  th.at  is,  wreaths  or  garlands, 
for  the  “  Grove  ”  and  its  orgies,  and 
men  gave  them.selve8  up  to  yet  darker 
abominations.  Sabbaths  and  Sabbatical 
years  were  alike  neglected.  The  adhe¬ 
rents  of  the  old  regime  kept  up  for  the 
most  part  the  form  without  the  life.  A 
fpw  faithful  ones  among  the  inner  circle 
of  the  late  king’s  household  still  remain¬ 
ed.  As  they  died  out  it  w’as  but  too  evi¬ 
dent  that  yet  darker  days  were  close 
at  hand.f 

•  So  In  like  manner  Jeremiah  does  not  hesitate 
to  speak  of  the  Chaldean  Nebuchadnezzar  as  “the 
servant  of  the  Lord,”  25  :  9 ;  27  :  6. 

f  I  must  again  refer  to  the  article  on  “  Manas- 
■eh,”  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dit^ionary  of  the  BibU. 


Such  is  the  ]>icture,  traced  in  otitline, 
of  the  opening  years  of  the  reign  of 
.Manasseh.  It  remains  for  us  to  see 
whether  the  second  volume  (as  we  have 
called  it)  of  Isaiah’s  prophecies  fits  into 
it  and  throws  light  on  it.  Our  first  il¬ 
lustration,  however,  must  be  taken  from 
the  preface  to  the  earlier  collection  of 
his  writings,  written,  we  may  well  be¬ 
lieve,  like  most  other  prefaces,  after  the 
latest  of  them,  and  therefore  belonging 
to  nearly  the  same  period  as  the  second. 

Could  theevils  which  have  been  spoken 
of  be  indicated  more  clearly  than  m  the 
words  which  there  meet  us? 

(1 )  Manasseh’s  youth  made  him  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  others,  probably  of 
the  queen-mother. 

“  As  for  my  people,  children  are  their  op- 
preetiom. 

And  women  rule  over  them." — 3:  4,  12. 

“The  child  shall  behave  himself  proudly 
against  the  ancient. 

And  the  against  the  honorable.” — 3  :5. 

(2)  There  are  the  two  concurrent 
evils,  coexisting  then  to  a  degree  to 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  par¬ 
allel  in  either  earlier  or  later  periods,  of 
a  hypocritical  formalism,  the  poor  re¬ 
siduum  of  llezekiah’s  reformation,  and 
an  open,  shameless  adoption  of  heathen 
usages ;  and  the  language  of  the  proph¬ 
et,  in  the  earlier  and  later  volumes,  is 
pitched  in  the  same  note  as  regards  both 
of  them. 

“Your  new  moons  and  your  appointed  Sal»- 
baths  my  soul  hateth  : 

They  arc  a  trouble  unto  me ;  I  am  weary 
to  hear  them. 

And  when  ye  spread  forth  your  liands,  I 
will  hide  mine  eyes  from  you  ; 

Yea,  when  ye  make  many  prayers  I  will 
not  hear.” — 1 :  13,  14. 

“  Behold,  ye  fast  for  strife  and  delmtc, 

And  to  smite  with  the  fist  of  wickedness: 

Is  it  such  a  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ? 

A  day  for  a  man  to  afflict  his  soul  ? 

Is  it  to  Imw  down  his  head  as  a  bulrush. 

And  to  spread  sackcloth  and  ashes  under 
him  7 

Wilt  Uiou  call  this  a  fast. 

And  an  acceptable  day  to  the  Lord  ?” 

—58 : 4,  5. 

Tliis  was  one  side  of  the  picture.  On 
the  other  w'as  an  abject  imitation  of 
Chaldiean  soothsaying,  against  which  the 
prophet  bears  his  protest : 
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"  They  are  soothsayers  like  the  Philistines. 
Their  land  also  is  full  of  idols.” — 2 :  6,  8. 

“  Tims  saith  the  Lord,  thy  redeemer, 

That  frustrateth  the  tokens  of  the  liars, 

And  maketh  diviners  mad ; 

Timt  tumeth  wise  men  backward, 

And  maketh  their  knowledge  foolish.” 

—44:  25. 

“  Blit  ye  are  they  that  forsake  the  Lord, 

Tliat  forget  my  holy  mountain. 

That  prepare  a  table  for  that  Troop, 

And  offer  a  drink-offering  ainto  that  Kum- 
65:  11. 

The  reign  of  Ilezekiah,  honored  by 
surrounding  nations,  and  zealous  for 
Jehovah,  had  been  distinguished — as 
that  of  Solomon  was  before,  and  that  of 
Josiah  afterwards — by  a  large  accession 
of  proselytes  of  .alien  birth  ;  and  their 
attachment  to  their  new  faith  was  strong¬ 
er  than  that  of  many  Israelites.  They 
W’ere  faithful,  while  others  swam  witlw 
the  stream  of  evil.  Among  the.se  were 
some  officers  of  the  king’s  herein,  who, 
like  Khed-melech,  the  Ktliiopian  eunuch, 
in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  (Jerem.  38  :  7), 
were  conspicuous  for  their  steadfast- 
ness.f  For  both  such  classes  the  proph¬ 
et,  rising  above  all  national  and  tradi¬ 
tional  feeling,  has  words  of  the  fullest 
sympathy. 

“  Neitlier  let  the  ton  of  the  ttranffer,  that 
hath  joined  himself  to  the  Lord,  speak, 
saj'ing, 

Tlic  Lord  hath  utterly  separated  me  from 
his  people: 

Neither  let  the  eunuch  say. 


•  The  words  Oad  and  Man,  thus  render^  in 
the  Knglish  version,  are  ]>robably  names  of  the 
planets  now  known  as  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the 
givers  of  mssl  or  evil  fortune. 

f  It  is,  7  think,  at  leant  probable  that  we  may 
see  in  Eliakiin,  of  whom  such  glorious  praise  is 
HiM>ken  in  2  Kings  IS  :  20-25,  one  of  this  eloM. 
lie  is  desrrilHHl  as  being  **  over  the  house"  (2 
Kings  18  :  18 ;  Isaiah  80  :  8),  and  is  told  that  he 
shall  one  day  succeed  Slielma  in  the  office  of 
scrilie  (18  ;  21).  Now,  in  the  later  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  as  in  other  Eastern  monarch¬ 
ies.  the  confidential  officers  over  the  king’s  house¬ 
hold  were,  for  the  inpst  part,  as  the  ca.se  of  Ebed- 
mclech  shows,  eunuchs,  and  in  the  monuments  of 
Assyria  the  beardless  face  of  the  scribe  at  once 
identifies  him.  On  this  hypothesis  we  get  once 
again  a  striking  coincidence  between  the  earlier 
and  later  utterances.  The  man  who  has  no  ho|>e 
of  children  of  his  own,  to  whom  is  promised  '*  a 
ptciee  and  a  name  better  than  of  sons  and  of 
dfughters"  (55:  5),  is  to  have  a  "sure/</acs" 
(22;  28),  is  to  be  “a  father  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  house  of  Judah  "  (22  ;  22). 


Behold,  I  am  a  dry  tree. 

For  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  the  eunueht 
that  keep  my  tahbatht. 

And  choose  the  things  that  please  me, 

And  take  hold  of  my  covenant ; 

Even  unto  them  will  I  give  in  mine  house 
anil  within  my  walls 

A  place  and  a  name  better  than  of  sons  and 
of  daughters : 

I  will  give  them  .an  everlasting  name,  that 
shall  not  be  cut  off'.” — 56 :  3-5. 

IdoLatry  w'as  becoming  darker  and 
more  cruel.  ’  Moloch  worship  was  re¬ 
vived  (2  Kings  16 :  3,  4). 

“  They  shall  be  ashamed  of  the  oakt  which 
ye  have  desired. 

And  ye  shall  be  confounded  for  the  gardent 
that  ye  have  chosen.” — 1 : 29. 

“  Against  whom  do  ye  sport  yourselves, 

Infl.aming  yourselves  with  idols  under  every 
green  tree. 

Slaying  the  children  in  the  valleyt  in  the 
eliftt  of  the  rocks  f  ” — 57 :  5. 

As  the  prophet  saw  the  men  of  his 
own  generation  falling  asleep,  he  looked, 
half  wistfully,  at  their  end. 

“  The  righteous  perisheth,  and  no  man  layeth 
it  to  heart : 

And  merciful  men  are  taken  away. 

None  considering  that  the  righteous  it  taken 
airay  from  the  eril  to  come. 

He  shall  enter  into  peace : 

They  shall  rest  in  their  l>e<l8,  each  one 
walking  in  their  uprightness.” 

—57 :  1,  2. 

The  sense  of  being  left  alone,  the  last 
witness  for  righteousness  in  an  evil  gen¬ 
eration,  mocked  and  taunted,  was  almost 
more  than  he  could  bear. 

“  Yea,  truth  faileth ;  and  he  that  departeth 
from  evil  is  accounted  mad :  * 

And  the  Lord  saw  it,  and  it  displeased  him 
that  there  wa.s  no  judgment. 

And  he  saw  that  there  was  no  man,  and 
wondereil  that  there  was  no  interces¬ 
sor.” — 59 : 15,  16. 

The  witness  which  he  bore  against 
the  sins  of  nobles  and  priests  and  people 
ex|H)sed  him  to  shame  and  contumely, 
lie  who  had  been  the  honored  counsellor 
of  kings  was  treated  as  the  vilest  out¬ 
cast. 

**  The  Lord  God  hath  opened  mine  ear. 


*  The  marginal  rendering  of  the  English  ver¬ 
sion.  Ewald’s  translation,  “  became  rare,”  gives 
nearly  as  good  a  meaning,  and  is  etymologically 
truer. 
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And  I  was  not  rebellious,  neither  turned  1 
away  back. 

I  gate  my  back  to  She  »mtter$, 

And  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off 
the  hair  : 

I  hid  not  my  face  from  thame  and  spit¬ 
ting." — 50 :  5,  6. 

We  know^  that  the  fanatic  cruelty  of 
Manasseh  did  not  end  here.  He  “  shed 
innocent  blood  very  much,  till  he  had 
filled  Jerusalem  from  one  end  to  an¬ 
other”  (2  Kin^s  21:16).  Foremost 
amoncT  the  victims  of  that  persecution 
must  have  been  the  prophets  who  with 
Isaiah  had  bravely  borne  their  testimony, 

“  setting  their  faces  as  a  flint,”  asking 
the  question  w’hich  the  martyrs  of  truth 
have  asked  in  all  ages,  in  the  same  tones 
and  with  the  same  answer  : 

“  He  is  near  that  justifieth  me  ; 

Who  will  contend  with  me? 

Behold,  the  Lord  God  will  help  me; 

Who  is  he  that  shall  condemn  me  ?  ” 

—50  :  8,  9. 

As  one  after  another  of  that  noble 
anny  w’as  led  forth  to  die  by  all  the 
strange  tortures  that  Ea.stem  cruelty 
could  invent,  we  may  w’ell  think  of  the 
prophet’s  mind  as  learning  new'  lessons 
which  nothing  else  could  have  so  clearly 
taught  him.  His  expectations  of  the 
coming  Christ  were  colored  and  modi¬ 
fied  by  this  new  experience  as  they  had 
been  by  former  ones.  If  he  had  been 
led  to  pass  from  the  weakness  an<l  cow¬ 
ardice  of  Ahaz  to  the  thought  of  the 
great  battle  and  the  mighty  Conqueror 
“  whose  name  shall  be  called  Wornler- 
ful  ”  (9  :  6-7) ;  if,  in  contrast  w’ith  man’s  I 
injustice,  there  had  risen  before  him  the  j 
vision  of  a  righteous  king,  “  the  rod  out 
of  the  stem  of  Jesse,”  upon  whom  should 
rest  “  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  understanding”  (11  :  1- 
9) ;  if  the  hopes  of  Ilezekiah’s  youth 
had  formed  and  fashioned  his  hopes  of 
one  greater  than  Hezekiah  in  the  far 
future,  as  the  Ps.almist’8  hopes  (Psalms 
45  and  72)  had  had  their  historical  start- 
ing-p«»int  in  the  glory  of  Solomon,  it 
might  well  be  that  the  Divine  Education 
through  which  the  Eternal  Spirit  w'as 
leading  him  made  the  latter  end  of  his 
life  as  fruitful  as  the  beginning,  and  gave 
him  yet  deeper  insight  into  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  God.  So  it  was  that  he  learnt  to 
Boe  that  as  he  and  bis  fellow'-propbeta 


were  made  perfect  by  suffering,  as  they 
found  that  the  road  to  the  fullest  victory 
and  the  most  perfect  blessedness  was 
through  pain  and  sorrow,  there  must  be 
a  like  discipline,  a  like  pathway  to  the 
throne  for  Him,  the  greater  Prophet,  the 
redeeming  King.  Through  what  he  saw' 
and  felt  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  he  was 
taught  to  think  of  the  Christ  that  was 
to  come  as  one  “  whose  visage  w'as  so 
marred  more  than  any  man,  and  his  form 
more  than  the  sons  of  men”  (52: 14), 
grow'ing  up  “  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as 
a  root-  out  of  a  dry  ground,”  with  “  no 
form  nor  comeliness”  (5.3:2).  What 
had  been  true  in  part  of  those  who  were 
now  bearing  His  reproach,  suffering  for 
sins  not  their  own,  should  be  true  in  its 
completeness  of  Him. 

“  Surely  he  hath  Ijome  our  griefs,  and  carried 
our  sorrows : 

Yet  w'e  di<l  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten 
of  God,  and  afflicted. 

But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions. 

He  wa.s  bruised  for  our  iniquities.” 

--53  :  4,  5. 

The  patient,  silent  suffering  of  the 
martyr  -  prophets  presented  the  type  of 
the  higher,  more  w'onderful  silence  : 

“  He  was  oppressed,  and  he  was  afflicted. 

Yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth  : 

He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter. 

And  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb. 

So  opened  he  not  his  mouth.” — 53 :  7. 

It  may  at  first  seem  strange  that  the 
volume  which  contains  such  notes  of 
w'oe,  pitched,  as  it  w'ere,  in  the  sad 
minor  of  a  plaintive  sorrow',  should  open 
as  this  opens  with  such  exulting  conso¬ 
lation  :  “  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my 
people,  saith  your  God”  (40:  1).  It 
may  be  that  w'e  shall  never  know  the 
fnll  meaning  of  each  separate  portion  of 
this  prophecy,  or  the  reasons  of  its 
change  from  joy  to  sorrow,  and  back 
again  to  joy.  To  do  that  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  connect  each  section  with  the 
events  of  the  prophet’s  life,  and  the 
thoughts  w'hich  were  working  in  his 
heart,  and  these  we  have  no  'data  to 
decide  on,  and  can  but  suggest  more  or 
less  probable  conjectures.  Thus  much, 
how'ever,  may  be  said,  that  the  contrast 
between  the  gloom  and  the  brightness 
had  been  the  same  throughout.  Out  of 
the  disasters  and  defeat  and  guilt  of 
Ahaz  rose  the  wonderful  prophecies  of 
chapters  9  and  11  and  25.  Was  it 
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strange,  if  he  had  been  sustained  in  the 
midst  of  suffering,  foreseeing  the  cap¬ 
tivity  of  his  people,  by  the  thought  of 
their  restoration,  that  he  should  begin 
now  with  words  which  would  give  to 
others  the  same  help  and  comfort  with 
which  he  himself  had  been  comforted 
of  God?  Was  it  not  in 'harmony  with 
ail  his  previous  history  that  the  strength 
of  the  consolation  should  be  proportion¬ 
ate  to  the  depth  of  the  distress,  that 
through  the  thickest  night  there  should 
pierce  the  rays  of  the  far  -  off  golden 
dawn  ? 

Other  points  indicating  at  once  a  con¬ 
tinuity  of  thought  such  as  was  natural 
in  the  writings  of  the  same  man,  and  the 
influence  as  natural  of  new  circum¬ 
stances,  can  only,  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  paper,  be  touched  on  spar¬ 
ingly.  The  instances  given  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  enough  to  show  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  same  man  in 
the  two  volumes  of  the  prophecies  that 
bear  his  name,  and  may  help  others  to 
continue  the  comparison  for  themselves. 

(I.)  Among  the  influences  which  were 
at  work  on  the  mind  of  Isaiah  in  his  ear¬ 
lier  life,  a  very  high  place  must  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  writings  of  Micah  the 
^lorasthite.  Living  at  the  same  time, 
witnessing  the  same  evils,  we  find  the 
seer  of  ^Vtoresheth  uttering  noble  words 
which  the  more  conspicuous  adviser  of 
Ilezekiah  took  up  and  repeated.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  one  prophet, 
living  not  in  the  capital  city,  but  in  an 
ob'cure  village,  speaking,  not  in  the 
lofty  language  of  Isaiah’s  poetry,  but  in 
half-humorous  allusions  to  the  names  of 
the  towns  of  Judah  (1  :  10-16),  and  in 
imagery  drawn  from  the  scenery  and 
occupations  of  shepherd-life,  had  been  to 
the  other  as  one  who  suggests  thoughts 
afterwards  to  be  develo})ed,  and  sets  an 
example  of  courage  in  denouncing  evil 
afterwards  to  be  followed.  The  bold 
words  of  Micah  in  tlie  days  of  Ilezekiah, 
which  a  hundred  years  afterwards  were 
appealed  to  as  a  precedent  (Jerem.  20  : 
18),  may  well  be  thought  of  as  influenc¬ 
ing  the  thoughts  and  teaching  of  Isaiah. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  parallelisms  be¬ 
tween  them  are  more  numerous  and 
striking  than  between  any  other  two 
writers  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament. 
The  first  great  vision  of  a  better  time  in 
Isaiah  2  :  2-4 ; 
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“  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days, 

Tliat  the  mountain  of  the  Lord’s  house 
shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains, 

And  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills  ;  and 
all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it 

And  many  people  shall  go  and  say, 

Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God 
of  Jacob ; 

And  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we 
will  walk  in  his  paths : 

For  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and 
the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem. 

And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and 
shall  rebuke  many  people  : 

And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks : 

Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  na¬ 
tion,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more  " — 

is  a  verbal  reproduction  of  what  had 
been  spoken  by  Micah  4  :  1-3.  Other 
instances  of  a  like  connection  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Behold,  the  Lord  (someth  “  Behold,  the  Lord  (someth 
OHt  of  hie  place  t<i  panUh  cut  of  hie  place,  and  will 
the  inhahitanta  of  the  earth  come  down.” — Mlc.  1  :  8. 
for  their  Iniquity.” 

Ii.  28 ;  21. 

“  To  what  par)K>ae  I?  the  “  Will  the  Lord  be  please<l 
multitude  of  your  aacrillcea  with  tlioueands  of  rams,  or 
unto  me?  aalth  the  L-rd:  with  ten  thmwand*  of  river* 
I  am  full  of  ttie  burnt  offer-  of  oil  t  shall  I  give  my  llrst- 
Ingf  of  rams,  and  the  (at  of  bom  for  my  tran*grei«siun, 
fsd  Iwasts;  and  I  delight  not  the  h-uit  of  my  bo<ly  for  the 
In  the  blo^  of  bullocks,  or  sin  of  my  soul  ?  lie  hath 
of  iambs,  or  of  he  goats.  .  .  shewed  thee,  0  man,  what 
Wash  you,  make  you  clean  :  la  gooil ;  and  what  doth  the 
put  away  the  erll  of  your  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to 
doings  (Irom  before  mine  do  justly,  and  to  lore  mercy, 
eyes ;  cease  to  do  evil ;  learn  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
to  do  well ;  seek  Judgment,  God.”— Hlc.  6  :  T,  S. 
relieve  the  oppresse<l,  Jiiilge 
the  fatlierless,  pleail  for  the 
widow.” — Is.  1  ;  11, 16,  17. 

In  their  outward  inode  of  teaching,  in 
the  strange,  portentous  disregard  of  con¬ 
ventional  order,  the  one  prophet  repro¬ 
duced  the  acted  symbolism  of  the  other : 

At  the  same  time  spake  "  Therefore  I  will  wall  and 
the  l^rd  by  Isaiah  the  son  howl,  I  will  ^$trippedand 
of  Amoz,  saying.  Go  and  na4;^. 1:8. 
loose  tlie  sackcloth  from  off 
thy  loins,  and  put  off  thy 
sh^  from  thv  foot.  And  he 
did  so,  walking  naked  and 
Is.  20:  2. 

Both  bear  their  testimony  against  the 
same  evils  in  all  but  the  same  words : 

"  Thy  princes  are  rebel-  “  The  heads  thereof  judge 
Itnus,  and  companions  of  fisr  rmeard,  and  the  priests 
thieves  :  every  one  luveth  thereof  teach  for  hire.” 
glds,  and  fJUotceth  after  Mlc,  8: 11. 

re/usarde." — Is.  1 :  23. 

Both  look  to  the  house  of  David  as  the 
stock  from  which  the  deliverer  shall 
come : 
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”  There  (hall  come  forth  “  But  thou,  Beth  •  lehem 
a  rod  out  of  tht  tUm  of  Ephratali  ,  .  .  out  of  thos 
t/eeae,  and  a  Branch  shall  ghoU  hr  come  forth  unto  me 
grow  out  of  his  roots.**  that  Is  to  be  ruler  In  Israel.** 

Is.  lt;l.  Mlc.  5:2. 

Materials  for  a  sufficient  induction 
have  been  given  as  to  the  connection 
between  the  Prophet  Mitah  and  the 
chaps.  1-39  of  Isaiah.  Can  we  trace 
any  like  connection  with  the  remaining 
chaps.  40-66  ?  The  following  passages 
give  the  answer: 

“  Behold,  I  will  make  thee  “  Arise  and  thrtnh,  O 
a  nne  gharp  thre»hino  in-  daughter  of  Zion;  for  I  will 
gtrument  karinff  teeth  ;  make  thine  horn  iron,  and 
thou  shalt  threeh  the  moun-  /  tciil  make  thy  hoofe 
tains,  and  beat  them  small.**  braee.” — Mlc.  4  : 18. 

It.  41  ;  15. 

“Tlierf^A/eouJtperisAefA,  “  The  good  man  i*  per- 
and  no  man  layeth  it  to  iehed  out  of  the  earth ;  and 
heart.” — la  5* :  1.  there  is  none  upright  among 

men.** — Mlc.  7 ;  2. 

“And  duet  ehall  be  the  “They  shall  licit  tA«  <fu«( 
eerpenfe  meat.”  like  a  eerpent.” 

In  65 :2b.  Mlc.  7  : 17. 

“  His  watchmen  are  blind.  “  If  a  man  ....  do  lie, 
....  They  are  greedy  doge  saying,  I  mill  projdieey  un- 
wliich  can  never  have  enough  to  thee  of  mine  and  ifetrong 
....  Come  ye,  say  they,  I  drink  ;  he  shall  even  be  tlie 
tcill  fetch  wine,  and  we  prophet  of  this  people.** 
will  fill  oureeleee  with  Mlc  2 :  II. 

etrong  drink.”  “  Tims  suith  the  lord  con- 

Is.  66:10-12.  ceming  the  prophets  that 

make  my  people  err  ...  . 
and  he  that  ptUteth  not  into 
their  fnouthe,  they  even  pre¬ 
pare  war  against  him.** 

Mlc.  8:  5. 

Hardly  less  interesting  is  it  to  notice 
the  reitppear.'ince  in  the  later  books  of 
the  thoughts,  imagery,  and  even  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  earlier,  just  as  the  old  maft 
might  be  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  in- 
tenser  thoughts  which  he  had  cherished 
in  his  youth : 

“  Bring  forth  the  blind  peo-  “  And  he  said.  Go,  and  tell 
pie  that  hare  eyes,  and  the  this  people.  Hear  ye  indeed, 
deaf  that  have  esra**  but  understand  not  ;  and  see 

Is.  43 ;  8.  ye  indeed,  but  perceive  not.** 
Is.  6:  ». 

“  Yea,  before  the  day  was  “  For  the  Ix)rd  of  hosts 
I  am  he ;  and  there  is  none  hath  purposed,  and  who  shall 
that  can  deliver  out  of  my  disannul  it  ?  and  his  hand  is 
Itand  :  I  will  work,  and  who  stretched  out,  and  who  shall 
shall  let  it  f  ** — Is.  43 ;  18.  turn  it  back  f” — Is.  14 ;  27. 

“  For  I  will  pour  water  “  And  the  parched  ground 
upon  him  that  is  thirsty,  and  shall  become  a  pool,  and  the 
floods  upon  the  dry  ground ;  thirsty  land  springs  of  water : 
I  will  pour  my  spirit  upon  in  the  habitation  of  drag- 
thy  se^,  and  my  blessing  ons,  where  each  lay,  shall  ^ 
upon  thine  offspring.**  grass  with  reeds  and  rushes.** 

Is.  44:8.  Is.  85:7. 

“  Verily  thou  srt  a  Goil  “  And  I  will  wait  upon  the 
that  hidest  thyself,  O  God  Ixird,  that  hideth  his  face 
of  Israel,  the  Saviour.**  from  the  house  of  Jacob,  and 

Is.  45 : 15.  I  will  look  fur  him.” 

Is.  8: 17. 

“  Therefore  the  redeemed  “  And  the  ransomed  of  the 
of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  Lord  shall  return,  and  come 
come  with  singing  unto  Soil ;  to  Son  with  sungs  and  ever- 
and  everlasting  Joy  shall  lie  lasting  joy  upon  their  heads : 
upon  their  head :  they  shall  they  shall  obtain  joy  and 
obtain  gladness  and  joy ;  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and 
sorrow  and  mourning  shall  slgliing  shall  flee  away.** 
flee  away.** — la  61 :  11.  Is.  86:  10. 

“  Lnllaining  yourselves  “  For  they  shall  be  ashamed 
with  idols  under  every  green  of  the  oaks  which  ye  have 
tree,  slaying  the  children  In  desired,  and  ye  shall  be  con- 
the  valleys  under  the  cIlAs  of  founded  for  tlie  gardens  that 
the  rocka” — Is.  67 :  6.  ye  have  chosen.** 

U  1:  20. 


“  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  “  Tlie  wolf  also  shall  dwell 
sliall  feed  together,  and  the  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leop- 
llon  sliall  eat  straw  like  the  ard  shall  lie  down  with  the 
bullock  :  and  dust  shall  be  kid ;  and  the  calf  and  the 
tlie  seriienCs  meat.  They  young  lion  and  the  fatling 
shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  together  ;  and  a  Utile  child 
all  my  holy  mountain,  saith  shall  lead  them.  And  the 
tlie  Lord.*’— Is.  66 :  25.  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed  ; 

their  young  ones  shall  lie 
down  together :  and  the  lion 
shall  eat  straw  like  tlie  ox. 
They  shall  not  hurt  nor  de¬ 
stroy  in  all  Illy  holy  moun¬ 
tain  :  for  the  earth  shall  be 
full  of  tlie  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  tlie 
sea.*’— Is,  11 :  6,  7,  ». 

The  list  might  be  enlarged  indefinitely, 
but  these  are  sufficient  for  our  jirescnt 
purpose.  One  instance  only  may  be 
added  as  obscured  by  the  mistranslation 
of  the  received  English  version. 

It  will  be  a  familiar  fact  to ‘most  stu¬ 
dents  of  Scripture,  that  at  one  period  in 
the  history  of  Hebrew  literature,  the 
word  Rahab,  signifying  “  the  proud,  the 
haughty,”  makes  its  appearance  as  a 

fioetical  synonyme  for  Egypt.  Thus  in 
*s.  87  :  4,  5,  belonging  probably  to 
this  jieriod,  and  describing  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  jiroselytes  from  many  countries, 
we  find  Egypt  mentioned.  “  I  will 
think  upon  Rahab  and  Babylon,  with 
them  that  know  me.”  *  In  what  we 
have  called  Isaiah’s  second  volume,  the 
name  occurs  in  the  same  signification : 

“  Awake,  awake,  put  on  strengtli,  0  arm  of 
the  Lord ; 

Awake,  as  in  the  ancient  days,  in  the  gener¬ 
ations  of  old. 

.\rt  not  thou  it  that  hath  cut  Rahab  (sc.  the 
haughty  one),  and  wounded  the  drag¬ 
on?"— 61  :  S). 

But  in  the  first  forty  chapters  as  we 
read  them  in  the  Authorized  Version  wo 
do  not  find  it.  In  the  Hebrew,  how¬ 
ever,  it  meets  us  in  a  very  remarkable, 
often-quoted  passiige.  This,  in  English, 
stands  thus : 

“  The  Egyptians  shall  help  in  vain  and  to  no 
purpose. 

Therefore  I  have  cried  concerning  this, 

‘  Their  strengtli  is  to  sit  still.’  ” 

But  the  true  rendering,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  nearly  all  critics,  would  be  this : 

*  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  singular 
agreement  of  this  with  Isaiah  19  :  24.  “  In  that 

day  shall  Israel  bo  third  with  Egypt  and  Assy¬ 
ria.”  Was  the  prophet,  or  some  contemporary  of 
his,  the  writer  of  the  psalm,  rejoi  dng  that  in  his 
own  time,  or  in  the  time  to  come,  natives  of  both 
these  countries,  and  even  of  Philistia,  Tyre,  and 
Ethiopia,  should  be  counted  among  the  citizens 
of  Zion,  “  when  the  Lord  writeth  up  the  people"  7 
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“  Therefore  I  have  cried  concerning  her, 

Siie  is  Kaliab,  sitting  still,” 

(haughty,  that  is,  and  iiiij)Otent,) 

The  self  same  characteristic  word,  with 
the  characteristic  play  upon  the  etymol- 
ogy,  is  thus  seen  to  recur  in  both  volumes 
of  the  prophecy.* 

The  object  which  I  have  chiefly  aimed 
at  in  this  paper  lias  been  to  make  the  later 
prophecies  more  intelligible  and  more  in¬ 
teresting  by  connecting  them  with  the 
life  and  feelings  of  a  living  man.  They 
are  not  Sibylline  oracles,  devoid  of  all 
impress  of  human  character,  but  are,  as 
the  utterances  of  a  true  prophet  should  be, 
full  of  it  to  overflowing.  liut  it  would 
be  idle  to  conceal  that  another  end  besides 
this  has  been  kept  in  view.  It  is  well 
known  to  all  scholars— it  can  scarcely  be 
unknown  to  many  readers  of  this  article 
— that  the  chapters  which  have  furnished 
the  materials  for  this  picture  of  the  old 
age  of  Isaiah  have  by  very  many  critics, 
English  as  well  as  foreign,  been  assigned 
to  a  different  and  later  writer.  The  open¬ 
ing  words,  “  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my 
people,”  have  thus  with  many  lost  their 
old  divine  power.  They  have  come  to 
be  associated  with  the  discomfort  of  per- 
jdexity  and  controversy.  Instead  of  see¬ 
ing,  in  the  whole  prophecy  w’hich  they 
usher  in,  the  completion  of  the  divine 
education  which  had  up  to  that  time  led 
the  prophet  to  ever  new  heights  of  spir¬ 
itual  insight  and  more  glorious  visions 
of  the  future,  men  have  been  taught  to 
ascribe  them  to  some  “  great  unknown,” 
to  a  pseudo  ( false )  —  or,  where  men 
shrank  from  that  epithet,  to  a  deutero 
{second) — Isaiah.  I  have  no  desire  to 
charge  all  such  critics  with  irreverence 
or  unbelief.  Imjuiries  whether  the  books 
which  we  find  in  the  Old  or  New  Testa¬ 
ment  were  written  altogether  by  the  wri¬ 
ters  w’hose  names  are  affixed  to  them 
cannot  be  excluded  as  lying  outside  the 
province  of  legitimate  criticism.  The 
titles  and  superscriptions  given  to  books, 
and,  in  m.any  cases,  the  assignment  of  this 
or  that  book  to  an  individual  writer, 
were  the  work  of  later  compilers,  and 
cannot  be  thought  of  in  any  case  as  neces- 

•  I  am  anxious  to  acknowledge  iny  obligations 
to  the  writer  of  “  A  I’lca  for  a  new  Englisli  Ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Scriptures,  by  a  Licentiate  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland”  (Macinillnns), for  Imving  re¬ 
called  tliis  fact  to  my  remembrance,  and  so  sug- 
gunted  tlie  arguiNcnt  whicli  rests  upon  it.  i 


sarily  belonging  to  words  originating  in 
inspiration.  In  this  case,  however,  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  no  sufficient  grounds  for 
rejecting  the  received  belief.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  connected  with  it,  though  at  first 
sight  they  may  appear  formidable,  are 
not  so  great  as  those  which  attend  the 
rival  hypothesis.  Into  those  difficulties 
it  is  not  my  intention  within  these  limits 
to  enter  at  any  length.  That  which  has 
been  relied  on  as  decisive,  the  occurrence 
of  the  individual  name  of  Cyrus,  as  the 
future  kin^  of  Persia,  has  been  already 
met  by  anticipation.  Another,  and,  I  am 
compelled  to  admit,  .a  more  serious  one, 
is  found  in  64  :  10,  11  : 

“  His  holy  cities  are  a  wilderness ; 

Zion  is  a  wilderness,  Judah  a  desolation ; 

Our  holy  and  beautiful  house,  where  our 
fathers  praised  thee,  is  burned  up  with 
fire. 

And  all  our  pleasant  things  are  laid  waste.” 

The  first  impression  m.ade  by  such 
w’ords  is,  of  course,  that  they  refer  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple 
as  already  completed.  The  man  who 
wrote  them,  we  say,  must  have  seen  the 
desolation  of  which  he  speaks.  But  here 
again  the  close  connection  which  we  have 
seen  between  the  book  of  Isaiah  and  his 
’contemporary  Micah  supplies  the  answer. 
Tlio  self-same  calamities  of  which  the 
former  speaks  had  been  foretold  by  the 
latter  in  words  which  no  one  has  thought 
of  questioning  as  a  prophecy  after  the 
event. 

“Therefore  shall  Zion  for  your  sake  be 
ploughed  as  a  field. 

And  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps. 

And  the  mountain  of  the  house  (sc.  of  the 
Temple)  as  the  high  places  of  the  for¬ 
est." — Micah  3  :  12. 

Assume  these  words  to  have  been 
known  to  Isaiah,  remember  that  he, 
here  also  following  Micah  (4  :  10,)  had  a 
clear  view  of  the  coming  exile  in  Baby¬ 
lon,  remember  that  he  already  saw  the 
sanctuary  profaned  by  the  foul  image 
which  Manasseh  h.ad  set  up  (2  Chron. 
33  :  2)  and  the  Assyrian  armies  ready  tf) 
revenge,  as  they  afterwards  did  revenge, 
the  disastrous  retreat  of  Sennacherib  (2 
Chron.  .33  :  1 1,)  and  we  shall  hardly  won¬ 
der  that  the  desolation  should  seem  to  his 
prophetic  vision  as  actually  present,  the 
long-delayed  judgment  .as  already  exe¬ 
cuted.  The  fact  that  Josiah  on  his  acoes- 
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sion  found  the  Temple  in  a  condition  al¬ 
together  ruinous,  and  that  this  state  was 
owing  in  part  to  a  work  of  deliberate 
destruction  at  the  bands  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  (2  Chron,  34  :  10,  11),  may  well 
make  it  probable  that  he  actually  saw,  in 
part  at  least,  what  he  here  describes. 

We  may  ask,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
what  period  towards  the  close  of  the  Cap¬ 
tivity  would  the  mind  of  a  later  writer 
hare  turned  to  so  disastrous  a  marriage, 
and  BO  ill-omened  a  name  as  that  of  Ileph- 
zibab,  as  suggestive  of  hope  and  glad¬ 
ness  ?  What  is  there  in  the  books  that 
do  tell  us  of  the  return  of  the  exiles  after 
Cyrus  had  appeared,  to  lead  us  to  think 
of  them  as  presenting  in  strange  combi¬ 
nation,  the  formal  hypocrisy  of  a  surface 
religion  and  a  w’ild  craving  after  all  forms 
of  magical  idolatry?  Was  Moloch  wor¬ 
ship  with  its  infant  sacrifices  a  pressing 
danger  then?  Was  it  likely  at  a  time 
when  the  rigor  of  the  teachers  and  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  people  was  setting  them 
against  any  tolerance  of  mixed  marriages 
(Ezra  10 :  2),  or  the  presence  among 
them  of  men  of  other  races  (Ezra  4  :  3), 
that  any  unknown  writer  would  have 
spoken  as  this  writer  speaks,  of  the  wel¬ 
come  to  be  given  to  the  “  sons  of  the 
stranger  ?  ”  Why  at  such  a  time,  when 
deliverance  was  close  at  hand,  should  he 
have  thought  that  the  “  righteous  was 
taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come,”  and 
not  rather  have  mourned  for  him  as  cut 
off  from  his  share  in  the  restoration  ? 
Had  there  been  such  a  man  so  full  of 
divine  insight,  so  capable  of  guiding  and 
teaching,  after  Cyrus  had  taken  Babylon, 
is  it  likely  that  there  would  have  been 
no  record  of  his  works  in  the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  not  even  in  Jewish 
tradition?  Would  it  have  been  left  to 
Ilaggai  and  Zechariah  to  strengthen  and 
stir  up  the  people  ?  Would  such  a  wri¬ 
ter,  assuming  his  existence,  have  been 
likely  to  come  under  the  same  influences, 
to  reproduce  the  thoughts  of  the  same 
prophet,  to  present  the  same  images, 
allusions,  plays  upon  w'ords  and  names, 
as  the  historical  Isaiah. 

Lastly,  we  may  add  that  the  very  glory 
and  beauty  of  the  language  which  speaks 
of  the  return  is  against  the  notion  of  its 


having  been  written  by  a  contemporary^. 
Let  us  think  what  that  return  actually 
wa.s,  the  poor  remnant  of  42,300  who 
represented  what  had  been  a  great  na¬ 
tion,  their  struggle  with  difficulties,  dis¬ 
union,  want  of  means  (Ilaggai  1  :  6, 11), 
the  opposition  of  kings  and  jtrinces  (Ez¬ 
ra  4  :  4,  5),  the  joy  and  praise  mingling 
with  weeping  and  lamentations  (Ezra  3  : 
13),  and  we  shall  hardly  think  it  likely 
that  one  who  had  that  before  him  would 
have  spoken  so  rapturously  as  this  writer 
does. 

“  Break  forth  into  joy, 

Sing  together,  ye  waste  places  of  Jerusa- 
Icni : 

For  the  Lord  hath  comforted  his  people. 

Ho  hath  redeemed  Jerusalem. 

The  Lord  hath  made  bare  his  holy  ann  in 
the  sight  of  all  the  nations ; 

And  all  the  ends  of  the  world  have  seen  the 
salvation  of  our  God.” — 52  :  9,  10. 

No!  here  as  elsewhere,  the  projdiet, 
seeing  what  was  far  oft’,  was  led  to  see 
things  in  brighter  colors  and  in  nobler 
forms  than  they  actually  appeared  in 
when  the  time  of  their  historical  fulfil¬ 
ment  came.  Like  other  proj)hets,  he  was 
“  a  man  of  desires.”  There  came  before 
his  mind  the  vision  of  a  Jerusalem,  a  city 
of  peace,  beautiful  and  heavenly,  which 
no  earthly  Jerusalem  ever  did  or  ever 
can  realize.  The  yearning  of  his  soul 
was  to  be  B.atisficd  elsewhere.  lie  looked 
for  “a  city  that  hath  foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God.” 

On  these  grounds,  therefore,  I  submit 
to  the  judgment  of  such  students  of 
Scripture  as  m.ay  care  to  look  into  them, 
that  the  hypothesis  of  a  deutero-Isaiah, 
the  charge  of  supposititious  authorshij), 
which  has  found  favor  with  so  many  emi¬ 
nent  critics,  must  be  dismissed  as  not 
proven,  as  involving  those  who  accept  it 
in  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties  and  contra¬ 
dictions,  as  robbing  one  of  the  noblest 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  of  half  its 
life  and  power.  To  separate  that  book 
from  the  old  age  of  Isaiah  is  hardly  less 
perilous  a  venture  than  that  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  Pastoral  Epistles  from  the  old 
age  of  St.  Paul,  or  the  Second  Epistle 
which  bears  his  name  from  the  old  age 
of  St.  Peter. 
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Si  non  hahet  in  (ere,  Inat  in  corpore — 
if  he  c.innot  pay  with  money,  let  him  pay 
with  his  person.  So  r.m  the  old  Roman 
law,  the  spirit  of  w’hich  still  pervades  the  ' 
legislation  of  our  own  country  in  these  ' 
our  own  times.  Virtually  the  Rritish 
creditor  still  e.\claims,  in  the  words  of 
Shylock,  I 

“  The  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  him. 
Is  dearly  bought,  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  it.”  ! 

It  is  true  no  usurer  of  the  present  day 
can  put  ill  force  that  charming  enactment 
by  W’hich,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  ' 
Twelve  Tables,  an  insolvent  debtor  who 
happened  to  have  several  creditors  nii^ht 
be  literally  cut  to  pieces,  and  a  portion 
of  his  quivering  carcass  be  given  to  each 
in  proportion  to  his  claim.  There  w’as  a 
clause,  however,  which  Shylock  would  , 
have  done  w’ell  to  have  studied,  for  it  ex- ! 
pressly  held  the  creditors  harmless  if 
they  cut  off  somewhat  more  or  less  than  ' 
they  were  strictly  entitled  to  take :  At  si 
pluribus  addictus  sit,  tertiis  nundinis , 
pnrtes  sccanto  /  si  jdus  minnsve  seciie- 
ruut,  sine  frauds  esto.  AVe  are  told,  in-  J 
deed,  that  there  is  nothing  on  record  to 
show  that  this  barbarous  law  was  ever 
enforced,  but  neither  is  there  any  proof  ^ 
to  the  contrary  ;  while  the  mere  fact  of  , 
its  having  been  passed  lends  probability  j 
to  the  suspicion  that  it  was  also  at  times  j 
carried  into  force.  The  fiite  of  poor  debt¬ 
ors  among  the  ancient  Romans  was  par- ' 
ticularly  hard  and  pitiable.  There  was  i 
no  public  debtors’-jail :  the  creditor  was  ! 
likewise  the  jailer.  Under  the  Empire 
the  rich  nionev-lenders  had  prisons  with¬ 
in  their  oivn  Louses,  in  which  they  kept 
their  adjudicated  debtors  at  hard  labor 
— thus  turning  their  imprisonment  to 
some  account,  and  so  far  uepriving  it  of 
the  appearance  of  a  malicious  revenge. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  summary 
process  for  the  recovery  of  debt.  A  debt¬ 
or  who  refused  or  neglected  to  pay  his 
creditor  was  summoned  to  appear  in 
court,  when,  if  he  failed  to  justify  liis  con¬ 
duct,  he  was  enjoined  to  satisfy  the  plain¬ 
tiff  within  a  period  of  thirty  d-ays.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  term  the  creditor  was  I 
empowered  to  lay  hands  upon  him  and  ' 
take  him,  if  necessary  by  main  force,  be- ' 
fore  the  judge.  If  he  then  failed  either  | 


I  to  produce  the  money  or  to  find  sureties 
for  its  payment,  he  was  delivered  over  to 
his  creditor,  whokcpthiminchainsfor  six¬ 
ty  days — exposing  liim  to  the  public  gaze 
on  three  successive  market-days.  When 
that  terra  had  also  expired,  the  creditor 
was  entitled  to  seize  upon  the  property 
of  his  debtor  up  to  the  full  amount  of  his 
claim ;  and  if  it  proved  insufficient,  he 
could  then  either  sell  his  victim  into 
slavery,  or  put  him  to  death.  For  the 
recovery  of  interest  the  property  of  the 
debtor  was  alone,  strictly  speaking,  an¬ 
swerable  ;  but  by  means  of  a  legal  fiction 
— known  as  nexum,  or  nexi  obligatio — 
money-lenders  contrived  to  include  the 
interest  in  the  original  debt,  so  that  the 
borrower  became  liable  in  his  person  for 
both  principal  and  interest.  A  law  passed 
about  the  year  325  a.u.c.  abolished  the 
nexum  /  and  another  law  gave  a  debtor 
his  freedom  on  the  surrender  of  all  his- 
goods  and  chattels,  provided  his  debts 
had  not  been  incurred  through  fraud  or 
false  pretence ;  but  for  all  that  the  cred¬ 
itor  was  to  the  very  last  unduly  favored, 
and  even  stimulated  by  self-interest  to 
act  harshly  and  tyrannically  towards  his 
debtor. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Solon,  the 
Athenians  were  quite  as  severe  as  the 
less-polished  Rom.ans.  All  debtors  who 
were  unable  to  meet  their  engagements 
became  the  bondsmen  of  their  creditors, 
together  with  their  unmarried  daugh¬ 
ters,  their  sisters,  and  their  sons  umler 
age.  The  poor  man,  as  Mr.  Grote  ob¬ 
serves,  literally  borrowed  upon  the  se¬ 
curity  of  his  body,  and  upon  that  of  the 
persons  of  his  family.  In  many  cases 
debtors  were  not  only  deprived  of  their 
liberty,  but  sold  to  foreign  slave-dealers 
and  sent  across  the  seas,  while  others 
only  preserved  their  own  freedom  by 
bartering  that  of  their  children.  This 
degraded  and  distressing  state  of  society 
was  remedied  by  a  general  act  of  repu¬ 
diation,  so  far  as  the  lower  classes  w’ere 
concerned,  and  by  a  depreciation  of  the 
currency  for  the  benefit  of  solvent  but 
embarrassed  debtors.  All  contracts 
based  upon  the  security  of  the  borrow¬ 
er’s  person  or  lands  were  at  once  cancel¬ 
led  and  entirely  prohibited  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  No  free  citizen  of  Athens  could 
from  that  time  be  enslaved,  imprisoned, 
or  arrested  for  debt.  The  only  redress 
was  by  means  of  a  legal  judgment,  which 
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placed  the  debtor’s  property  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  his  creditor  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  liability  of  the  former.  One  good  re¬ 
sult  of  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
debt  was,  that  the  poor  were  prevented 
from  thus  involving  themselves,  as  no 
one  could  be  found  to  lend  to  them.  Hab¬ 
its  of  thrill  and  industry  were  thus  com¬ 
pulsorily  acquired,  in  lieu  of  the  reckless 
and  gambling  proneness  to  stake  their 
own  and  their  children’s  liberty  upon  the 
chance  of  a  speculation,  or  for  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  an  extravagant  fancy. 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  ancient  j 
Egyptians  entertained  peculiar  notions 
on  the  subject  of  loans.  Every  man  who 
had  occasion  to  borrow  money  was  re¬ 
quired  to  pledge  the  embalmed  body  of 
his  father ;  and  until  this  was  redeemed, 
he  was  incapacitated  from  performing 
the  funeral  rites  of  any  of  his  own  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  death,  his 
own  body  was  denied  burial.  This  sin¬ 
gular  custom  must  have  proved  particu¬ 
larly  inconvenient  to  those  whose  fathers 
were  still  alive  ;  but  possibly  they  con¬ 
trived  to  elude  the  letter  of  the  law  liy 
giving  a  post-obit  bond  to  surrender  the 
body  of  their  respected  parent  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  in  a  fitting  condition  to 
be  received  in  pawn. 

It  was  clearly,  therefore,  not  from  the 
Egyptians  that  Moses  borrowed  his 
debtor-and-creditor  laws.  The  absurd 
rohibition  of  usury  or  increase,  however 
indly  intended,  must  have  seriously  in¬ 
terfered  with  internal  trade  as  well  as 
with  foreign  commerce.  This  prejudice, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  the  He¬ 
brews.  The  philosophers  of  Greece 
were  never  weary  of  denouncing  the  ex¬ 
action  of  interest,  while  even  such  a  sa¬ 
gacious  thinker  as  Aristotle  deemed  it 
not  unworthy  of  his  intellect  to  enun¬ 
ciate  an  idle  conceit,  to  the  effect  that^ 
money  being  naturally  barren,  it  must 
be  necessarily  contrary  to  nature  to  ex¬ 
cel  offspring  from  it.  Moses,  however, 
new  the  people  well  for  whom  he  had 
to  legislate,  and  accordingly  threw  the 
protection  of  the  divine  law  round  the 
poor  and  the  friendless.  For  only  six 
consecutive  years  could  a  Hebrew  be 
held  in  bondage,  and  even  then  only  in 
the  capacity  of  a  hired  servant ;  but  as 
nothing  is  said  about  the  wages  he  was 
to  receive,  this  stipulation  is  not  likely 
to  have  stood  him  in  much  stead.  Every  ' 
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seventh  year  a  sort  of  jail-delivery  took 
place,  and  debtors  and  bondsmen,  being 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  recovered  their 
freedom  and  were  cleared  of  all  liabili¬ 
ties.  Every  man  returned  to  his  heredi¬ 
tary  patrimony,  and  started  afresh  in  the 
great  struggle  for  existence.  Hut  the 
mild  ordinances  of  Moses  were  not  in  .all 
times  treated  with  inviolable  respect.  At 
the  date  of  the  second  building  of  the 
Temple,  Nehemiah  was  c.alled  upon  to 
rebuke  the  nobles  and  the  rulers,  and  to 
charge  them  with  exacting  usury  every 
man  of  his  brother.  The  evil  must  h.ave 
risen  to  a  great  height ;  for  the  people 
complained  that  they  had  been  obliged 
not  only  to  mortgage  their  lands,  vine¬ 
yards,  and  houses,  that  they  mig^t  buy 
corn  and  pay  the  king’s  tribute,  but  also 
to  bring  into  bondage  their  sons  and 
their  daughters.  On  this  occasion  Ne¬ 
hemiah  acted  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  Solon  under  nearly  similar  circum- 
!  stances,  and  prevailed  upon  the  rich  to 
I  restore  to  the  poor  their  houses  and 
lands,  and  likewise  one  per  cent,  of  the 
corn,  wine,  oil,  and  money  they  had  ex¬ 
acted  of  them  in  their  necessity. 

Usury  is  likewise  forbidden  in  the 
Kor.an.  “  Whatever  ye  put  out  at 
usury,”  said  the  Prophet,  “  to  incre.ase  it 
witli  the  substance  of  others,  shall  h<ave 
no  increase  from  God.”  Neither  is  it 
permitted  by  the  Mohammedan  Law  to 
confine  in  prison  for  more  than  a  few 
months  any  but  a  fraudulent  debtor,  or 
one  who,  having  the  power  to  discharge 
his  obligations,  yet  refuses  to  do  so.  The 
custom  is  to  summons  a  long  •  winded 
debtor  before  the  kazee,  when,  if  he  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  debt,  a  brief  dehay  is  ac¬ 
corded,  within  which  he  is  bound  to  sat¬ 
isfy  his  creditor.  Should  he,  however, 
set  up  an  unjust  defence,  he  is  at  once 
sent  off  to  jail  for  a  jieriod  varying  from 
two  to  six  months,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  kazee.  The  imprisonment  in  all 
cases  terminates  with  the  voluntary  sur¬ 
render  of  property,  as  it  does  also  on  the 
debtor  taking  a  solemn  oath  that  he  is 
not  possessed  of  any  effects  whatsoever. 
It  is  not  in  the  kazee’s  power  to  compel  a 
prisoner  to  give  up  his  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels  ;  but  it  is  to  seize  upon  any  money 
that  belongs  to  him,  and  to  distribute  it 
among  his  creditors. 

In  Richardson’s  translation  of  the 
I  Damathat  we  read  that  in  the  olden 
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time,  if  a  Hindoo  debtor  was  unable  to  !  for  the  punishment  of  debtors.  Tliey 
find  either  money  or  security,  he  was  li-  freely  and  with  pleasure  gave  presents 
able  to  be  sold  into  bondage,  together  to  one  another,  but  never  fancied  for  a 
with  his  wife  and  children,  and  even  his  moment  that  the  recipient  was  thereby 
grandchildren  if  living  under  the  same  laid  under  any  obligation  to  the  donor, 
roof  with  himself.  He  could  demand.  It  might  be  more  correct,  perhaps,  to 
however,  that  a  certain  fair  valuation  say  that  in  the  absence  of  a  circulating 
should  be  placed  upon  himself  and  fam-  medium  their  trade  w’as  confined  to  a 
ily,  at  w’hich  they  should  be  redeemable  rude  system  of  barter,  and  that  debts 
by  his  relatives.  In  like  manner,  a  price  were  unknown  because  there  was  no  one 
could  be  set  upon  any  landed  property  in  a  position  to  give  any  credit.  It  was 
he  might  possess  ;  but  the  power  of  re-  not  so,  however,  with  the  Gauls  in  Cse- 
demption  did  not  e.xtend  to  cattle,  sar’s  time,  who  had  no  scruples  about 
horses,  elephants,  or  other  live  or  dead  either  running  into  debt,  or  selling  their 
stock.  Whoso  denied  a  just  debt  was  debtors  into  captivity, 
not  only  fined,  but  sentenced  to  receive  The  Chinese,  as  w’e  learn  from  Sir 
in  open  court  from  five  to  fifty  cuts  with  John  D.avis,  practice  a  much  more  sensi- 
a  rattan  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  ble  variety  of  dhurna  than  that  former- 
family.  And  whoso  was  in  the  habit  of  ly  in  vogue  among  the  Hindoos.  In- 
re{)udiating  his  obligations  w'as  sepa-  stead  of  starving  themselves  to  death, 
rated  from  his  kinsfolk,  and  morally  and  and  broiling  in  the  sun,  or  shivering  in 
civilly  degraded.  A  troublesome  debtor  the  rain,  creditors  simply  quarter  thera- 
couhi  also  be  placed  in  the  stocks  and  selves  and  their  families  upon  their 
publicly  exposed ;  but  a  debt  was  held  debtors,  and  in  doing  so  are  forbidden 
to  be  cancelled  as  soon  as  interest  had  to  make  any  noise  or  uproar.  A  very 
been  paid  to  double  the  amount  of  the  obstinate  debtor,  who  will  take  no  trou- 
original  claim.  A  borrower  of  copper  ble  to  get  clear  of  his  liabilities,  is  sub- 
or  M-on  was  liable  to  pay  cent,  per  cent.,  jected,  after  a  reasonable  delay,  to  the 
if  the  loan  were  not  returned  within  discipline  of  the  bamboo.  No  claim  can 
twelve  months— and  so  also  with  grain ;  be  enforced  for  interest  to  a  greater 
but  the  latter  had  to  be  repaid  fourfold,  amount  than  that  of  the  original  debt, 
if  two  years  were  allowed  to  expire,  on  the  not  very  logical  princijde  that 
I’oor  creditors  sometimes  practiced  a  “  the  offspring  must  not  be  greater  than 
jieculiar  mode  of  distressing  rich  but  dil-  the  mother.”  Sir  George  Staunton  tells 
atory  debtors.  They  would  sit  dhuma  us  that  no  man  can  be  imprisoned  for 
at  their  door  or  gate  until  some  arrange-  debt  for  any  great  length  of  time  ;  but, 
ment  or  instalment  was  extorted  by  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  debtor,  even  af- 
their  importunity.  From  early  dawn  ter  surrendering  the  whole  of  his  prop- 
till  after  sunset  the  poor  w’retch  w’ould  erty,  is  still  unable  to  meet  his  obliga- 
remain  without  a  morsel  of  food  or  a  tions,  he  may  be  compelled  to  wear  a 
drop  of  water,  or  the  slightest  shelter  yoke  round  his  neck  in  public,  in  the 
from  the  pouring  deluge  or  the  scorch-  hope  that  his  friends  and  relatives  may 
ing  sun.  Should  death  supervene,  it  was  take  pity  upon  him,  and  make  up  the 
believed  that  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  balance,  to  save  him  from  such  terrible 
would  forever  haunt  and  molest  the  disgrace.  Whoso  incurs  debt  by  gam- 
stony-hearted  debtor,  who  had  done  him  bling,  or  other  immoral  conduct,  is  sub- 
to  death.  Under  the  British  govern-  jected  to  corporal  punishment  and  ban- 
inent  this  practice  has  long  since  been  ished  into  Tartary.  Whoso  owes  money 
declared  illegal,  and  can  be  proceeded  to  the  crown,  or  would  aid  a  father  in 
against  as  an  annoyance  and  a  nuisance,  distress,  or  is  otherwise  unable  to  bury 
The  ancient  Germans,  if  we  may  credit  a  dece.ased  parent,  is  permitted  to  sell 
the  somewhat  fanciful  picture  of  their  himself  and  children  as  slaves — recover- 
manners  and  usages  sketched  by  the  ing  his  own  and  his  family’s  freedom  by 
master-hand  of  Tacitus,  never  dreamed  good  conduct  through  twenty  years  of 
of  deriving  a  profit  from  the  necessities  servitude.  The  Emperor’s  debtors,  if 
of  their  neighbors.  As  loans  were  un-  they  have  been  guilty  of  any  species  of 
known  among  them,  they  had  no  need  |  fraud,  are  strangled ;  but  if  their  embar- 
to  legislate  for  the  recovery  of  debt,  or  i  rassments  arise  from  misfortune  or  acci- 
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dent,  their  wives,  children,  and  proper¬ 
ty  are  put  up  to  auction,  and  themselves 
deported  across  the  border  into  Tartary. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  appear  to  have 
entertained  as  crude  notions  on  com¬ 
mercial  matters  as  did  their  German 
brethren,  according  to  Tacitus.  No 
traffic  of  any  kind  was  permitted,  except 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  four  of 
whom  were  required  by  the  laws  of  Ca¬ 
nute  for  any  purchase  exceeding  in 
value  the  sum  of  fourpence.  A  creditor, 
moreover,  was  required  to  make  three 
demands  for  payment  in  the  court  of  his 
hundred,  before  he  could  even  apply  to 
the  shiregemot,  or  county  court,  to  fix 
a  final  date  for  the  payment  of  his  claim  ; 
on  the  expiration  of  which  he  became  at 
last  entitled  to  levy  a  distress  on  his 
debtor’s  property.  But  previous  to  the 
Conquest  no  Englishman,  though  ho 
were  a  bondsman,  could  be  thrown  into 
prison;  and  under  the  first  three  Nor¬ 
man  kings,  not  even  a  criminal  could  be 
imprisoned  until  convicted  by  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  twelve  men.  It  was  not  until 
the  statute  of  Marlebridge,  52  lien.  III. 
cap.  25,  that  any  Englishman  could  be 
confined  on  a  civil  action,  and  only  then 
on  an  implication  of  fraud.  The  statute 
in  question,  commonly  called  “  A  reme¬ 
dy  against  sccomptants,”  w’as  especially 
directed  against  bailiffs  and  persons  in 
tnist,  w’ho  absconded  without  rendering 
a  satisfactory  account  of  their  steward¬ 
ship,  and  without  leaving  sufficient  prop¬ 
erty  to  cover  their  defalcations.  This 
measure  was  somewhat  enlarged  by  the 
“  Remedy  against  Serx'ants,”  enacted  13 
Eklward  1. ;  but  in  both  cases  fraud  and 
poverty  were  implied.  In  the  eleventh 
year,  however,  of  the  reign  of  the  last- 
named  monarch,  the  Parliament  of  Ac¬ 
ton  Burnell  registered  the  celebrated 
“  Statute  of  merchants,”  by  which  a 
staple  merchant  was  empowered  to 
bring  his  refractory  debtor  before  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  and  compel  him  to 
ut  his  seal  to  a  Bill  Obligatory,  paya- 
le  at  a  certain  date.  If  this  bond  were 
not  taken  op  when  due,  the  creditor 
could  again  appeal  to  the  mayor,  who 
would  incontinently  cause  the  movables 
of  the  debtor  to  be  offered  for  sale  to 
the  amount  of  his  liability  ;  and  if 
no  buyers  presented  themselves,  his 
goods  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  cred¬ 
itor  at  a  fair  valuation.  And  in  the  ab¬ 


sence  of  any  movable  property,  the 
debtor’s  “  body  shall  be  taken  where  it 
may  be  found,  and  kept  in  prison  until 
he  liave  made  agreement,  or  his  friends 
for  him  ;  and  if  he  have  not  wherewith 
he  may  sustain  himself  in  prison,  the 
creditor  shall  find  him  bread  and  wine, 
to  the  end  that  he  die  not  in  prison  for 
default  of  sustenance,  the  which  costs 
the  debtor  shall  recompense  him  with 
his  debt  before  that  he  be  let  out  of 
prison.’.’  Two  years  afterwards,  in 
A.i).  1285,  this  statute  was  further  con¬ 
firmed,  but  with  certain  modifications. 
It  was  now  enacted  that  any  time  within 
three  months  after  his  imprisonment, 
the  debtor  should  be  at  liberty  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  lands,  tenements,  and  goods, 
so  as  to  satisfy  his  creditor ;  but  if  he 
neglected  to  do  so,  the  latter  was  then 
empowered  to  enter  into  possession 

until  such  time  as  the  debt  is  wholly 
levie<l ;  and  nevertheless  the  body  shall 
remain  in  prison  as  before  is  said  ; 
and  the  merchant  shall  find  him  bread 
and  water.” 

Already  a  falling-off  is  perceptible  in 
the  treatment  of  the  poor  prisoners, 
whose  supply  of  wine  is  thus  commuted 
for  water.  IJut  it  was  not  until  25  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  cap.  17,  that  the  process  for 
debt  was  assimilated  to  that  used  in 
writs  of  accompt,  and  that  indebtedness 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  punishable 
offence.  And  yet,  in  the  thirtieth  or 
thirty  -  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
one  George  Ognell  instituted  .an  action 
against  Clement  Paston,  sheriff  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  for  permitting  the  escape  of  two 
debtors  intrusted  to  his  custody,  w'hen 
the  defendant  pleaded  that  imprison¬ 
ment  for  debt  w’as  contrary  to  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  the  land.  This  plea  was 
held  valid  by  Sir  Roger  Man  wood  and 
the  other  judges,  who  ruled  “  that  the 
awarding  of  the  capias  ad  satisfacien¬ 
dum  was  erroneous,  for  by  the  law  the 
bodies  of  the  recognizors  were  not  liable 
to  the  execution.”  This  case  was  more 
than  once  cited  in  after  times  by  impris¬ 
oned  debtors  petitioning  for  relief,  as 
a  proof  of  the  illegality  of  their  de¬ 
tention  in  confinement ;  but  it  docs  not 
seem  to  have  been  viewed  with  much 
respect  by  the  bench.  These  unhappy 
beings  had  only  too  much  reason  to 
complain,  even  assuming  the  justice  and 
expediency  of  punishing  poverty  and 
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misfortune  as  a  crime  against  society. 
At  a  time  when  in  France,  Italy,  Germa¬ 
ny,  Spain,  and  the  Low  Countries,  no 
debtor  could  be  lodged  in  prison  for 
more  than  a  year  and  a  day,  during 
which  period  his  effects  were  realized 
and  distributed  among  his  creditors — 
and  further,  at  a  time  when  in  those 
lands  no  gentleman,  or  man  of  quality, 
could  be  arrested  for  debt,  his  j)roperty 
alone,  with  the  exception  of  his  arms, 
wearing-apparel,  and  furniture  for  one 
bedchamber,  being  held  answerable  and 
liable  to  seizure — at  such  a  time,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  a  man’s  rank,  position,  or 
moans  might  be,  he  could  in  England  be 
suddenly  arrested  on  a  fabricated  charge 
and  thrown  into  a  filthy  jail  among  the 
worst  criminals  and  the  vilest  refuse  of 
a  brutal  population.  Prisoners  for  debt 
were  then — in  the  reign  of  that  monarch 
by  right  divine,  Charles  II. — treated  in 
almost  every  respect  as  felons,  and 
were  even  denied  the  privilege  of  hear¬ 
ing  divine  service  and  the  preaching  of 
God’s  word. 

Under  the  Commonwealth,  Sir  John 
Lenthail  presented  to  tlie  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
lJp|)er  Bench  Prison  a  list  of  the  prison¬ 
ers  in  custody  on  the  3d  May,  1654. 
From  this  we  learn  that  several  debtors 
had  been  kept  in  confinement  since  the 
year  1640,  one  from  1633,  one  from 
1631,  and  one  from  so  far  back  as  1616. 
There  were  in  all  393  inmates  of  the 
jail,  and  all,  with  three  or  four  excej)- 
tions,  for  debt.  The  sums  for  which 
they  were  confined  varied  from  £6  to 
£100,000,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
£976,122.  The  debtors  who  owed  the 
largest  amounts  lived  for  the  most  part 
in  the  Rules,  where  they  were  enabled 
to  indulge  in  a  certain  sort  of  squalid 
and  sensual  luxury.  Among  these  were 
Ferdinando,  Earl  of  Huntington,  and 
several  knights  and  persons  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  Those  who  could  not  afford  to 
pay  the  enormous  fees  exacted  for  the 
privilege  of  living  outside  the  walls,  lit¬ 
erally  rotted,  body  and  soul,  within  the 
prison-house. 

According  to  a  pamphlet  published 
by  Humphry  Gyffard  in  1670,  the  Hole- 
ward  of  the  Poultry  Compter,  which 
did  not  exceed  twenty  feet  square,  con¬ 
tained  from  forty  to  fifty  jirisoners, 
male  and  female,  who  all  pigged  to¬ 


gether,  lying  for  the  most  part  on  the 
bare  boards.  They  all  ate,  slept,  and 
dressed  in  this  miserable  hole,  though 
in  many  cases  the  only  crime  they  had 
committed  was  that  of  having  failed  in 
business.  In  the  open  yard  a  pulpit 
had  been  erected,  but  without  any 
shelter  for  the  congregation.  So  noisome 
was  the  stench  of  this  place  that  the 
prisoners’  friends  and  relations  were  ab¬ 
solutely  afraid  to  visit  them. 

A  vivid  picture  of  the  miseries  en¬ 
dured  by  the  inmates  of  tlie  Fleet  Prison 
in  1729  is  furnished  in  a  |)etition  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset  by  his 
old  school  fellow  Samuel  Byroni,  w’ho 
describes  himself  as  “  late  of  Byrom  and 
Par,  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancas¬ 
ter.”  This  unfortunate  gentleman  asks, 
with  natural  vehemence,  “  What  bar¬ 
barity  can  be  greater  than  for  jailers 
(without  any  provocation)  to  load  pris¬ 
oners  with  irons,  and  thrust  them  into 
dungeons,  and  manacle  them,  and  deny 
their  friends  to  visit  them,  and  force 
them  to  pay  excessive  fines  for  their 
chamber-rent,  their  victuals  and  drink  ; 
to  open  their  letters  and  seize  the  chari¬ 
ty  that  is  sent  them  ?”  And  when 
debtors  ha?!  succeeded  in  arranging  with 
their  creditors,  hundreds  were  detained 
in  jirison  for  chamber-rent  and  other 
unjust  demands  put  forth  by  the  jail¬ 
ers,  so  that  at  last  in  their  despair  very 
many  were  driven  to  commit  suicide. 
Mr.  Byrom  suggests  that  the  jailers 
should  be  jiaid  a  fi.xed  salary,  and  for¬ 
bidden,  under  pain  of  instant  dismissal, 
to  accejit  bribe,  fee,  or  reward  of  any 
kind,  lie  also  shrewdly  remarks,  that 
the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt  indicts 
a  greater  loss  on  the  country,  in  the  way 
of  wasted  power  and  energies,  than  do 
monasteries  and  nunneries  in  foreign 
lands  and  among  Roman  Catholic  peo¬ 
ples.  Having  come  to  grief  himself  for 
a  considerable  amount,  he  is  rather  dis¬ 
posed  to  look  down  upon  the  smaller 
fry  who  have  become  involved  in  the 
meshes  of  the  same  net,  and  is  therefore 
of  opinion  that  large  debtors  are  better 
entitled  to  their  di.scharge  than  those 
who  owe  only  some  paltry  sum  quite 
beneath  the  notice  of  a  man  of  quality. 
“  Holland,”  he  says,  “  the  most  impolite 
country  in  the  world,  uses  debtors  with 
mildness  and  malefactors  with  rigor; 
England,  on  the  contrary,  shows  mercy 
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to  murtherers  and  robbers,  but  of  poor 
debtors  impossibilities  are  demanded. 
It  would  be  more  feasible  for  me,”  he 
continues,  “  to  wash  a  blackamoor  white 
than  to  pay  my  debts ;  and  must  I  be 
starved  to  death  and  kept  in  prison  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  I  am  a  gen¬ 
tleman  and  had  once  an  estate ;  when 
an  insignificant  fellow  shall  have  his 
liberty  who  has  done  more  real  injury 
by  his  small  debts  than  I  have  done  by 
my  great  debts  ?  for  what  he  owes  is  to 
poor  families  that  he  has  ruined  ;  but 
what  I  owe  is  to  the  rich,  who  perchance 
have  defrauded  me  and  drawn  me  into 
inconveniences.” 

Without  adopting  Mr.  Byrom’s  inge¬ 
nious  but  illogical  proposition,  it  may 
safely  be  admitted  that  gentlemen  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  possessed  of  means  were 
frequently  arrested,  less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  with  a  view  to  extort  from 
their  fears  what  could  not  be  obtained 
from  their  sense  of  justice.  We  may  go 
yet  farther  than  this  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  many  innocent  m^n  were 
seized  in  the  public  streets  without  the 
slightest  claim  or  right.  A  Mr.  Far¬ 
ley,  who  vfrote  an  essay  on  imprison¬ 
ment  for  debt  in  the  year  ITOS,  men¬ 
tions  a  case  in  point  that  came  under 
his  own  cognizance,  A  low  attorney 
whispered  one  day  to  one  of  his  under- 
strajipers  that  he  could  put  £100  in  his 
pocket,  if  he  w'ould  do  as  he  was  desired. 
The  other  having  readily  assented,  the 
well-assorted  pair  followed  to  his  inn  a 
country  gentleman  whose  name  was 
known  to  the  attorney.  The  under¬ 
strapper  now  made  affidavit  that  this 
gentleman  owed  him  the  sum  of  £3000, 
upon  which  the  attorney  immediately  had 
him  arrested  and  carried  off  to  a  lock-up 
house.  No  bail  being  procurable,  the  vic¬ 
tim  applied  to  a  judge,  who  replied  that 
he  could  not  interfere,  and  that  things 
must  take  their  usual  course.  Disheart- ' 
ened  and  driven  to  despair,  the  gentle¬ 
man  sent  for  the  alleged  plaintiff's  at¬ 
torney,  and  obtained  his  discharge  by 
the  payment  of  £200. 

But  no  one  who  has  glanced  ever  so 
hurriedly  over  the  writings  of  that  im¬ 
mortal  philanthropist,  John  Howard, 
can  need  to  be  told  of  the  inhumau  treat¬ 
ment  to  which  poor  debtors  were  sub¬ 
jected  even  so  late  as  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century.  In  1777  that  truly 


great  and  good  man  wTote  that  the  act 
of  32  George  II.,  generally  known  as  the 
Lords’  Act,  which  compelled  creditors 
to  allow  fourpence  a  day  to  theiV  im¬ 
prisoned  debtors,  w’as  nothing  better 
than  a  dead  letter.  Throughout  all 
England  and  Wales,  with  the  exception 
of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  there  were  not 
a  dozen  prisoners  who  had  derived  any 
benefit  from  it.  In  the  course  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  journey  he  came  upon  six  hundred 
debtors,  whose  individual  debts  were 
under  jE;20  each,  while  a  considerable 
proportion  did  not  rise  above  three  to 
lour  pounds.  In  the  latter  case,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  suing  for  the  aliment  money 
was  often  equal  to  the  original  claim. 
At  Carlisle,  out  of  forty-nine  persons, 
only  one  received  his  daily  groat,  the 
consequence  being  that  the  majority 
were  nearly  starved.  Even  w'ater  was 
doled  out  in  many  jails  in  the  most 
sparing  manner — three  pints  a  day  be¬ 
ing  considered  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 
During  the  previous  year  there  were 
2437  persons  confined  for  debt  in  the 
prisons  of  England  and  Wales,  as 
against  994  felons  and  653  petty  offend¬ 
ers.  Of  the  number  of  small  debtors, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  one  society  alone,  that  which  met 
at  the  Thatched  House,  liberated,  in  the 
decade  between  1772  and  1782,  no  few’er 
than  7196  prisoners,  who  were  thus  re¬ 
stored  to  4328  wives  and  13,126  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  description  given  by  the  same 
philanthropist  of  the  state  of  the  London 
and  Westminster  jails  twelve  years  after 
this,  and  after  the  attention  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  had  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  is 
truly  sickening.  Men  and  women,  debt¬ 
ors  and  felons,  were  all  huddled  togeth¬ 
er  indiscriminately  ;  and  in  many  prisons 
the  daily  allowance  of  food  was  only  one 
penny-loaf,  which  then  weighed  from  10^ 
to  1 1  ounces.  In  the  Marshalsea  prison 
there  w’as  one  old  man  confined  for  a 
debt  of  £10  4s.,  due  to  a  cowkeeper,  aniJ 
who  had  been  there  since  January,  1784, 
his  detaining  creditor  all  the  while  pay¬ 
ing  the  weekly  allowance  of  2s.  4c?.,  or 
£6  Is.  4c?.  per  annum  for  four  years  and 
a  half.  The  terrible  severity  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  law's  against  debt  at  that  time  can¬ 
not  be  justified  by  anjr  reference  to  any 
general  want  of  sensibility  that  charac¬ 
terized  that  age,  for  on  the  Continent  far 
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^eater  humanity  was  displayed  towards  ' 
the  unfortunate.  In  Holland  there  were 
Jew  debtors;  because,  writes  John 
llowai-d,  “the  magistrates  do  not  a|>- 
provc  of  confining  in  idlene.ss  any  that 
may  be  usefully  employed.”  Creditors 
were  required  to  pay  aliment-monev  at 
the  rate  of  5^  to  18  stivers  per  week'ac- 
cording  to  the  debtor’s  previous  position 
m  file.  If  this  allowance  fell  into  ar¬ 
rears  for  more  than  eight  days,  the  debt 
was  cancelled  and  the  debtor  set  free  ^ 
One,  ami  j.robably  the  true,  reason  as-  i 
signed  for  the  paucity  of  debtors  in  Hoi-  i 
land  was  the  excellence  of  the  industrial  i 
training  imparted  to  the  children.  In  i 
Hremen  there  was  a  debtors’ j  ail,  but  no  < 
debtor  ;  and  over  the  portal  was  in-  i 
scribed  the  appropriate  motto,  “Hie  ^ 
fraudum  terminus  esto.”  At  Hamburg  r 
again,  a  commercial  city  with  a  popula-  I 
ion  of  90,000  souls,  there  was  in  1781  a 
only  one  prisoner  for  debt.  In  Hanover,  c 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Italy,  and  Prussia  ^  s 
imijrisonrnent  for  such  a  cause  rarely  d 
took  place ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  f( 
of  t  ranee,  where  the  detaining  creditor  n 
had  not  only  to  pay  in  advance  an :  If 
alimentary  allowance  of  nine  shillings  a  p 
month,  but  also  to  defray  all  costs  o?ar-  c< 
rest  andl  to  cover  all  expenses  incurred  ei 
oy  Ills  debtor’s  sickness  or  death.  In  vi 
Kussia  the  case  was  different.  There,  as  tl 
in  Hriigland,  indebtedness  was  punished  se 
as  a  criminal  offence.  Insolvent  debtors  m 
were  often  employed  by  the  government  ev 
as  slaves,  but  were  allowed  a  small  sum  ,  cc 
tor  their  labor,  which  went  towards  the  ca 
liquidation  of  their  liabilities.  Private  pr 
persons  likewise  hired  debtor-prisoners  dii 
as  slaves,  but  were  answerable  for  their  th 
due  appearance  when  called  for.  In  de 
prison  their  condition  was  sufficiently  pu 
pitiable  ;  their  maintenance  depending  th« 
almost  entirely  on  the  alms  dropped  b?  th< 
passers-by  into  little  boxes  placed  out-  thi 
side ;  for  the  government  undertook  to  th< 
supply  only  the  prison  and  fuel.  The '  as 
h-mpress  Catharine,  however,  introduced  ser 
a  salutary  change  in-  this  respect,  and  otl 
forbade  imprisonment  for  small  debts  sel 
contracted  independent  of  trade.  'At  wo 
present  no  debtor  can  be  detained  in  ma 
prison  longer  than  five  vears  under  any  ovt 
circumstances.  ^  . 

European  countries  the  acq 
feeling  towards  insolvent  debtors  has  by 
always  been  more  humane  and  consid-  due 


(Is  '  eratethan  in  liber.al  and  benevolent  Eng- 
•re  aiK  .  Hy  all  means  let  severe  and  prompt 
hn  punishment  overtake  the  fraudulent  debt 
or ;  but  to  punish  misfortune  is  an  un- 
at  profitable  cruelty.  No  doubt  the  laws 
rs  li.ave  of  late  years  been  considerably 
at  mitigated  ;  nor  is  the  condition  of  debt- 
c-  ors  in  jail  such  as  to  call  forth  any  very 

m  strong  expressions  of  horrorand  indigna- 

r-  t^ion.  htill  the  question  recur.s,  for  whose 
Jt  benefit  are  they  confined  at  all  ?  Ac- 
e.  cording  to  Montesquieu,  every  punish- 
8-  ment  which  does  not  arise  from  absolute 
necessity  is  an  act  of  tyranny ;  and  there 
il  18  surely  no  absolute  necessity  for  punish- 
n  mg  a  man  becau.se  he  is  unable  to  make 
o  certain  payments  on  a  certain  day.  It 
1-  m.y  be  that  there  are  some  few  indi- 
c  viduals  over  whom  the  fear  of  imprison- 
%  jnent  exercLses  a  restraining  influence 
i-  but  these  form  a  very  small  minority ; 

1  and,  as  fiir  as  trades-people  are  con- 
,  cerned,  recourse  to  a  less  indiscriminate 
,  system  of  giving  credit  to  every  well- 
j  dressed  and  plausible  adventurer  will  be 
I  found  far  more  efficacious  than  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  a  jail.  Desides,  as  the  Marquis 
I  Deccaria  truly  observes,  commerce  and 
I  property  are  not  the  end  of  the  social 
•  compact,  but  the  means  of  attaininc^  that 
^"5^-  are,  after  all,  more  to  be 

valued  than  money ;  and  moral  deteriora¬ 
tion  18  attended  by  far  more  serious  con¬ 
sequences  than  pecuniary  losses.  “  The 
misery  suffered  in  jails  is  not  half  their 
evil ;  they  are  filled  with  every  sort  of 
I  corruption  that  poverty  and  wickedness 
can  generate,  with  all  the  shameless  and 
profligate  enormities  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  imprudence  of  ignominy, 
the  rage  of  want,  and  the  malignity  of 
despair.  In  a  prison  the  check  of  the 
public  eye  is  removed,  and  the  power  of 
tjie  law  IS  spent.  There  are  no  fears— 
tjiere  are  no  blushes.  The  lewd  inflame 
tjie  more  modest;  the  audacious  harden 
the  timid.  Every  one  fortifies  himself 
as  best  he  can  against  his  own  remaining 
sensibility  ;  endeavoring  to  practice  on 
others  the  arts  that  are  practiced  on  him-  ‘ 
self,  and  to  gain  the  applause  of  his 
worst  associates  by  imitating  their 
manners.”  This  picture  is  by  no  means 
overdrawn.  Every  reader  of  this  Mag¬ 
azine  w'ill  probably  remember  some  one 
acquaintance  who  was  ruined  for  ever 
by  the  feeling  of  social  degradation  in¬ 
duced  by  no  matter  how  brief  a  period 
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of  incarceration.  Society  suffers  by  the 
moral  deterioration  of  its  most  insignifi¬ 
cant  member  far  more  than  it  gains  by 
the  arbitrary  enforcement  of  a  money¬ 
lender’s  bond,  or  even  of  a  tradesman’s 
bill.  These  can  protect  themselves  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  the  jailer,  except  in  cases 
of  deliberate  fraud ;  and  with  regard  to 
large  commercial  operations,  it  rarely 
happens  that  a  bankrupt  has  any  cause  to 
fear  imprisonment  for  simple  debt.  The 
most  specious  argument  in  favor  of  the 
perpetuation  of  this  barbarous  usage  is, 
that  it  serves  to  check  the  improvidence 
of  the  industrial  classes.  Hut  it  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary, 
it  enables  them  to  obtain  credit  when 
otherwise  they  would  be  required 
to  pay  ready-money,  and  thereby  en¬ 
courages  them  to  adopt  habits  of  com¬ 
parative  recklessness  and  extravagance 
to  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
strangers.  For  these  and  many  other 
vet  stronger 'reasons,  it  is  devoutly  to 
fee  wished  that  the  present  generation 
may  live  to  see  the  utter  repudiation  of 
the  old  Roman  maxim,  that  whoso  can¬ 
not  pay  in  money  shall  pay  with  his  per¬ 
son. 


Saturday  ReTtev. 

DUTCH  ART. 

A  SMALL  collection  of  Dutch  m.aster- 
pieces,  which  Mr.  Walter  of  Bearwood 
nas  kindly  sent,  for  the  public  benefit,  to 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  affords 
so  good  an  opportunity  for  returning  to 
the  question  how  the  nineteenth  century 
should  fairly  judge  the  seventeenth,  that 
we  are  glad  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
This  question  is  one  which,  within  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  has  been  not 
a  little  debated  in  England,  where  the 
Flemish  school  has  long  held  what  we 
are  now  inclined  to  call  a  traditional — 
perhaps  a  factitious  —  place  in  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  connoisseurs;  and  it  has,  be¬ 
sides,  this  |>eculiar  interest  for  us,  that 
in  its  two  main  subjects — landscape  and 
common  life — the  school  coincides  with 
the  direction  of  our  own  art.  What  we 
have  mainly  added  to  it,  in  regard  to 
classes  of  subject,  is  our  picture  of  In¬ 
cident  —  sentimental,  satirical,  or  quasi- 
historical.  And  the  almost  total  non¬ 


appearance  of  this  element  in  the  works 
of  the  Dutch  painters  accords,  it  w  ill  be 
found,  with  those  leading  characteristics 
of  their  style  on  which  we  wish  to'dwell. 

Before  passing  to  our  criticism,  let  us, 
however,  note  that  the  Bearwood  collec¬ 
tion  contains  a  few  w’orks  of  other  ori¬ 
gin.  To  the  early  German  belongs  a 
very  careful  and  thoroughly  painted  por¬ 
trait-group  of  two  young  ladies,  by 
Lucas  von  Cranach.  The  girls  are 
stiffly  enough  disposed,  and  the  tight- 
fitting  dresses  of  black  and  crimson, 
much  enriched  with  gold,  in  which  they 
are  encased,  add  to  the  singtilarity  of 
the  design  ;  but  they  have  a  great  look 
of  truth,  and  the  details  are  beautifully 
finished.  Their  rings  alone  would  fur¬ 
nish  an  excellent  model  for  jewelry.  A 
delicate  and  thoughtful  figure  of  a  man, 
w’ith  light  hair  and  brown  eyes,  is  as- 
scribed  to  Albert  Diirer.  It  has  a  strong 
likeness  to  those  poetical  portrait-heads 
well  known  to  the  admirers  of  his  etch¬ 
ings,  although  the  making  out  of  the 
features  and  hands  exhibits  less  firmness 
and  precision  than  might  have  been  anti¬ 
cipated.  And  two  little  so-called  relig¬ 
ious  pictures  represent  the  period  when> 
Sassoferrato  and  All>ano  were  treated  as 
great  artists — a  position  which,  with  seve¬ 
ral  others,  they  mainly  owed  to  their  place 
as  ultimi  Jiomanontm^  latest  in  a  series 
which  includes  Giotto  and  Leonardo. 

As  these  painters  seem  to  us  to  have 
been  overrated  from  the  fact  of  their 
ending  a  mighty  school,  so  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  Dutch  have 
gained  in  a  like  way  from  beginning 
one.  When  we  reflect  how  much  pleas¬ 
ure  of  high  order  and  enduring  quality 
the  European  world  has  received  from 
landscape  and  from  representations  of 
ordinary  human  life,  it  is  natural  to  feel 
a  strong  interest  in  those  W’ho,  though 
unconsciously  'and  imperfectly,  intro¬ 
duced  us  to  these  pleasant  regions.  Yet 
if,  forgetful  that  they  w’ere  but  novices 
taking  uncertain  steps,  connoisseurs  give 
them  the  praise  due  only  to  complete 
ar^  or  presume  to  set  these  “  old  mas¬ 
ters  ”  above  the  far  finer  artists  who,  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  England,  have' 
painted  man  and  nature,  a  protest  is  due 
against  such  exaggeration.  As  an  ex-' 
ample  of  this,  we  may  take  the  learned 
Dr.  Waagen,  who  prefers  Isaac  Ostade 
1  to  Turner,  because  the  latter  has  not 
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that  “ juicy  impasto,”  that  “marrowy 
execution  ’’  (to  quote  the  horrid  jargon 
of  the  thorough-bred  connoisseur,)  of 
which  a  fine  specimen  will  be  found 
amongst  the  Bearwood  collection.  It  is 
enough  to  stir  the  wrath  of  a  man  of 
taste  when,  after  reading  the  Doctor’s 
dicta,  he  looks  at  such  bough  or  cloud 
drawing,  such  dingy  water  and  confused 
figure  groups,  as  this  picture  shows,  and 
compares  Isaac  Ostade  with  Turner. 
But  it  is  not  in  this  spirit  that  we  can 
fairly  judge  these  early  masters.  Use¬ 
ful  as  that  famous  comparison,  “  Has 
Claude  done  this  ?  ”  may  be  to  check 
the  fanaticism  of  mere  connoisseursbip, 
to  consider  only  how  great  our  advance 
has  been  would  afford  but  a  partial  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  earliest  landscape  and  com¬ 
mon  life  painters.  It  will  be  more  fair 
to  try  to  judge  them  by  the  light  of 
their  own  age ;  although  our  pleasure 
ill  their  works,  as  distinct  from  our  ciiti- 
cal  judgment,  must  ultimately  depend  in 
great  measure  on  whether  we  think  of 
them  as  inventors  or  as  novices — wheth¬ 
er  we  reflect  only  upon  the  “  Dutch 
school  ”  in  antithesis  to  the  religious 
and  classical  style  which  preceded  it,  or 
ask  how  far  later  genius  has  developed 
the  style  then  initiated.  People  in  the 
last  century,  and  those  in  this  who  were 
formed  under  their  influence,  took  the 
former  point  of  view.  It  was,  indeed, 
natural  to  judge  so  when  real  landscape 
and  common  life  had  been  generally 
abandoned  by  art.  This  was  the  gold¬ 
en  time  of  the  Dutch  school,  of  which 
we  may  in  England  select  his  Majesty 
George  IV.  as  the  most  characteristic 
patron.  That  over-admiration  should  be 
followed  by  a  counter-current  of  feeling 
w'as  natural,  and  every  one  know's  the 
brilliancy  and  power  of  the  protest 
which  it  called  forth  from  Mr.  Ituskin. 
Yet  that  his  appeal  to  the  younger  masters 
from  the  old — supported  though  it  was, 
not  only  by  a  vast  array  of  unanswerable 
facts,  but  by  the  general  conviction  of 
modern  artists  tlieinselves,  and  of  the 
present  generation  of  spectators  —  has 
not  yet  altogether  prevailed  over  the 
elder  faith,  we  may  find  proof  in  such 
a  book  as  Dr.  Waagen’s  laborious  Art 
Treaaurea  of  England.  And  those  who 
think  the  Doctor  much  more  distin¬ 
guished  for  abundance  of  ledrning  than 
of  taste  may  discover  a  more  convincing 


demonstration  in  the  auction-room.  Tur. 
ner  has  painted,  and  Modem  Painters 
has  gone  through  several  editions,  yet 
Ilobbitna  and  Ruysdael  have  not,  we  are 
assured,  fallen  in  that  interesting  mar¬ 
ket  of  which  Messrs.  Christie  and  Man- 
son  have  long  and  honorably  officiated 
as  the  presiding  Ediles. 

Sensible  as  we  are  of  the  weight  of 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  criticism,  and  convinced 
that  the  rapid  production  of  excellent 
modern  landscape  and  figure  pictures  in 
France  and  England  will  of  itself  inevi¬ 
tably  redress  over-admiration  of  the  old, 
there  is  still  much,  if  we  calmly  consider 
it,  to  explain,  and,  in  its  degree,  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  value  once  assigned  to  it.  I'lrst 
in  this  scale  we  place  the  technical  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  Dutch  artists,  from 
whom  we  here,  of  course,  exclude  Ru¬ 
bens,  Rembrandt,  and  Vandyke.  There 
is  simply  no  such  palpable  sunshine  as 
Cuyp’s.  There  is  no  such  permeating 
daylight  as  De  Hooghe’s.  Teniers,  that 
sovereign  of  superficiality,  has  a  light¬ 
ness  of  touch,  a  power  of  putting  in 
things  at  once,  which,  like  that  occa¬ 
sional  breadth  of  handling  in  Jan  Steen 
which  Reynolds  pronounced  worthy  of 
Raffaelle,  places  him  high  amongst  paint¬ 
ers  as  such.  Neither  Jan  Steen  nor 
Teniers  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
in  the  Bearwood  collection,  and  Cuyp  is 
only  represented  there  (we  think)  by  his 
inferior  imitators — Both,  with  his  burnt- 
sienna  foliage,  and  Van  Stry,  whose 
emptily-modelled  surface  and  harshness 
of  outline  detract  seriously  from  the 
merit  of  the  fine  golden  tones  of  his 
atmosphere.  Nor  can  we  deny  that  two 
or  three  of  the  De  Ilooghes  at  the 
Hague  and  Amsterdam,  with  that  mas¬ 
terpiece  which  Lord  Ashburton  pos¬ 
sesses,  bear  out  our  r^ark  more  com¬ 
pletely  than  Mr.  Walter’s  “  Garden 
Scene.”  Yet  here  the  truth  of  relative 
tone  in  the  chateau  which  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  canvas  fairly  deserves  the 
epithet  of  marvellous ;  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  restless  transparency  in  the  sky, 
a  finish  and  brilliancy  of  tint  about  the 
figures  (a  grave  cavalier  jilaying  at 
bowls,  and  other  persons  w'atching  the 
game),  which  English  art  has  rarely 
rivalled.  A  little  interior,  w'here  a  ser¬ 
vant  brings  in  a  tray  of  fish  to  her  aged 
mistress,  who  turns  from  her  work  to 
examine  the  question  of  dinner,  is  an- 
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other  beautiful  example  of  delicate  color 
and  careful  finish.  This  bears  the  un¬ 
familiar  name  of  Brekelenkamp. 

We  have  not,  of  course,  exhausted 
the  purely  technic.al  merits  of  the  Dutch 
school.  There  is  here  a  Paul  Potter  for 
instance,  which,  though  .wanting  in 
depth,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  how 
the  hides  of  cattle  may  be,  so  to  speak, 
modelled  in  paint — “  rendered  w’ith  a  fat 
brush  :  obLained  for  the  price  of  1210 
guineas,”  says  the  enthusiastic  Waagen. 
Turning,  however,  to  the  spirit  or  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  art,  two  qualities  come  for¬ 
ward  prominently  amongst  those  which 
have  made  the  reputation  of  the  Flem¬ 
ings.  The  highest  of  these  is  sincerity. 
So  far  as  this  quality  is  present,  they  de¬ 
serve  their  fame.  Among  them  were 
men  who  painted  homely,  who  painted 
even  coarse  subjects,  and  that  (as  Jan 
Steen)  without  the  attempt  to  point  any 
moral  by  their  tale — nay,  without  being 
app.areutly  conscious  that  any  moral 
existed.  Men  get  drunk  and  vomit 
(even  at  a  “  Marriage  in  Can.a”),  or 
women  take  bribes  from  elderly  gal¬ 
lants,  just  as  dogs  bark  or  blackbirds 
whistle.  The  Bearwood  gallery  is  not 
rich  in  these  ultra  sincere  pictures.  The 
“  Cana  ”  of  Jan  Steen  hardly  falls  within 
the  definition  ;  and  although  Ostade,  one 
of  the  most  straightforward  of  the  school, 
has  thrown  his  strange  rude  earnestness 
(with  some  of  his  very  finest  painting) 
into  the  “Adoration  ofthe  Shepherds,”  yet 
with  all  this  there  is  too  great  a  contrast 
between  the  sacred  story  and  the  peasants 
of  Friesland  to  leave  us  quite  satisfied. 
These  are  boors  enacting  a  gospel-scene ; 
skilfully  as  they  are  handled,  Ostade 
would  have  wrought  them  with  more 
truth  had  he  drawn  them  in  their  daily 
w'ays.  Two  girls  by  Maes  —  one  espe¬ 
cially  (painted  almost  entirely  in  reds  and 
browns),  so  intent  on  peeling  onions  that 
we  feel  they  are  all  the  world  to  her  for 
the  moment — are  more  perfect  specimens 
of  this  precious,  though  limited,  sincer¬ 
ity.  This  was  a  narrow  art,  one  per¬ 
ceives,  after  all.  The  “  short  and  sitn- 
le  annals  of  the  poor”  are  soon  ex- 
austed  when  neither  the  pathos  of 
sorrow  nor  the  charm  of  childhood, 
neither  the  beauty  of  youth  nor  the  ven¬ 
erableness  of  age,  seem  to  come  within 
the  painter’s  precincts.  It  is  natural  to 
ask  why  this  should  be  so  ?  There  is 


something,  to  us,  questionable  in  assum¬ 
ing,  as  is  perhaps  occasionally  done  in 
Modern  Painters,  that  the  Dutchmen 
were  wilfully  mean  and  manufacturing  ; 
whilst  what  may  be  called  the  pot-and- 
pan  style  of  condemnation  is  really  un¬ 
worthy  of  notice.  Nor  are  we  disposed 
to  explain  this  strange  w'ant  or  incapacity 
by  the  expedient  of  calling  the  artists  or 
their  public  “insensible”  or  “.animal.” 
Prob.ably  it  could  not  be  accounted  for 
without  a  complete  analysis  of  life  in  all 
ranks  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
But  it  may  help  us  to  comprehend  the 
problem  if  we  remember  that  literature 
presented  an  exact  parallel.  The  novel, 
whether  of  manners  or  of  passion,  di<l 
not  yet  exist.  The  ballad  of  common 
life  was  almost  unrecognized  as  poetry. 
It  was  a  hundred  years  before  Rousseau 
and  Goldsmith — tw’o  generations  before 
even  Gay,  Fielding,  or  Richardson.  The 
villa  and  the  cottage  w'ere  not  yet  in¬ 
vented. 

From  this  narrowness  of  range  in  the 
art  of  common  life,  it  follows  that  those 
of  the  Dutch  school  who  want  the  gift 
of  simple  sincerity  are  apt  to  fall  into  a 
kind  oi  limbo,  unprofitable  to  all  men  ex¬ 
cept  so  far  as  the  artists  can  exhibit  pa¬ 
tient  or  rapid  dexterity.  “  The  mouth 
of  the  connoisseur  may  w'ater,”  indeed, 
over  such  pieces  of  mechanical  finish  as 
the  ugly  “  Druggist’s  Shop,”  by  Mieris, 
where  every  item  stares  at  you  like  a 
stereoscope  ;  but  connoisseurship  itself 
will  find  It  difficult  to  praise  the  “  Flight 
into  Egypt,”  which  here  bears  the  cele¬ 
brated  name  of  Wouvermans.  This  is 
an  excellent  example  of  what  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  justly  c.all8  the  “  hybrid  ”  manner, 
curiously  divided  between  the  “  natural¬ 
istic  ”  and  the  “  idealistic  ”  modes  of 
treatment.  To  the  former  belong  the 
two  ordinary-looking  peasant  women  in 
the  centre,  who  are  performing  St.  Anne 
and  St.  Mary;  with  St.  Joseph,  who, 
even  during  the  flight,  has  found  time  to 
set  up  trestles  and  timbers,  and  is  hard 
at  w’ork  with  his  saw  in  the  background. 
Two  little  boys  with  wings,  w'ho  appear 
sadly  in  the  way  of  the  saw,  remind  us 
here  that  it  is  a  religious  picture ;  two 
more  are  playing  hide-and-seek  in  a  non¬ 
descript  tree  which  bears  three  or  four 
kinds  of  leaf  at  once ;  whilst  the  remain¬ 
ing  couple  are  taking  care  of  the  donkey, 
and  evidently  much  distressed  by  bis  ob- 
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fitinatc  (leterraination  to  get  .at  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Tlie  desert  is  a  fine  rich  country, 
with  running  streams  and  plenty  of  such 
foliage  as  Wouvermans  could  draw,  and 
a  pleasant  blue  sky  over  all,  crossed  by 
a  large  rain-cloud,  almost  entangled  in 
the  branches,  to  display  the  famous 
“  cool  grays  ”  of  the  painter.  Think  of 
one  of  what  we  might  call  the  most  po¬ 
etical  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour 
treated  as  the  vehicle  to  show  off  “cool 
grays  ”  !  What  a  curious  commentary 
on  art,  and  amateurship,  and  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century ! 

We  have  described  this  picture  at 
length  because  it  is  characteristic  of  that 
school  which,  from  its  want  of  redeem¬ 
ing  sincerity,  does  appear  to  us  hurtful 
to  taste  if  accepted  at  the  Waagen  esti¬ 
mate.  It  has  carried  us  into  landscape, 
and  it  is  in  landscape  that  the  “  hybrid  ” 
style  is  most  prevalent,  llobbima,  Van- 
develde,  and  Paul  Potter,  indeed,  paint 
sincerely.  They  give  a  narrow  section 
of  nature,  but  so  far  as  their  power  goes 
it  is  a  rendering  of  what  they  actually 
see.  To  make  out  where  men  like  Uerg- 
hem  or  Karel  dii  Jardin  wish  us  to  im¬ 
agine  the  scene,  is  impossible.  The  sky 
belongs  to  one  climate,  the  ruins  to  an¬ 
other;  the  peasants,  who  are  usually 
seen  wandering  about  in  a  boggy  fore¬ 
ground,  or  cro.s8ing  an  impracticably  tall 
bridge,  are  neither  Flemish  nor  Italian. 
An  impossible  range  of  hills  forms  the 
horizon.  Yet,  though  it  is  all  “  com¬ 
posed,”  there  is  no  invention.  The  same 
features  reappear,  in  slightly  different 
combinations,  on  a  hundred  canvases. 
The  result  may  be  sometimes  pleasing  in 
color;  yet  the  question  will  arise.  What 
appreciable  rank  in  art  can  be  assigned 
to  a  style  which  is  utterly  unreal  with¬ 
out  being  in  the  least  degree  imagina¬ 
tive,  which  is  neither  sound  as  prose  nor 
elevating  as  poetry. 

Sincerity — in  which  these  artists,  with 
many  others  of  the  school,  are  deficient 
— we  have  stated  as  the  highest  quality 
of  Dutch  art.  This  is,  however,  too  lofty 
a  word  for  the  landscapists  who  still  re¬ 
main  for  notice.  Though  applicable  to 
Cuyp  and  De  Ilooghe,  we  would  rather 
say  of  llobbima  or  Kuysdael  that  their 
merit  lies  in  choosing  subjects  which  do 
not  exceed  their  technical  power.  To 
treat  nature  as  something  gray,  with 
dark  green  masses  upon  it,  relieved  by  a 


little  glitter,  appears  to  have  been  their 
ideal  of  landscape ;  and,  with  a  slight 
change,  the  definition  will  cover  the  sea- 
pieces  of  the  school.  Compared  with 
the  endless  complexity  of  tints  and  of 
effects  which  nature  offers  every  day, 
even  when  not  doing  anything  to  sur¬ 
prise,  these  painters  set  themselves  a  fa¬ 
cile  task.  One  great  element  in  their 
popularity  h.as  been  that,  like  the  com¬ 
monplace  husband  in  Locksley  Hall,  they 

“  Answer  to  the  purpose — easy  things  to  un¬ 
derstand —  ” 

appealing  to  a  few  obvious  impressions 
of  nature,  and  not  calling  on  the  connois¬ 
seur  for  the  odious  labor  of  thinking 
whether  things  really  are  so.  Yet  to 
censure  the  Flemings  on  this  ground 
would  be  unfair  to  those  who  were  tak¬ 
ing  the  first  and  necessarily  imperfect 
steps  towards  a  new  art.  From  this  his¬ 
torical  point  of  view  there  is  interest  in 
such  a  woodland  view  as  Mr.  Walter’s 
large  llobbima,  where  the  masses  of 
light  and  shade  are  agreeable  in  form, 
and  the  general  tone  sufficiently  pleas¬ 
ing.  Let  us  keep  to  scale  in  our  praises, 
and  reserve  “powerful”  or  “consum¬ 
mate  ”  for  Rubens  or  Rembrandt.  Most 
of  these  cabinet  pieces,  even  at  their  best, 
are  but  what  our  ancestors  called  “Flem¬ 
ish  drolleries.”  There  is  no  vivid  charm 
in  such  work;  the  ecstatics  of  the  old 
style  of  criticism  —  “matchless  llob¬ 
bima”  or  “priceless  Vandevelde” — 
sound  hollow  in  modern  ears  ;  yet  they 
have  an  importance,  it  may  be,  not  less 
profound  and  genuine  to  the  student  of 
a  larger  subject  than  any  single  art — the 
progress  of  the  human  mind.  Every 
step  in  this,  however  small  or  stum¬ 
bling,  deserves  attention.  Thus  we  may 
note  that,  occupied  with  the  first  and 
nearest  features  of  scenery,  the  majority 
of  Dutch  artists  gave  little  observance  to 
sky  and  atmosphere,  .although,  in  truth, 
these  constitute  the  principal  source  of 
effect  in  a  flat  country.  The  attempt 
which  Potter  has  made,  in  the  little 
piece  already  referred  to,  to  paint  a 
cumulus  cloud,  is  hence  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark.  One  sees  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  beauty  of  its  form,  and  of  its  value 
to  his  composition  ;  but,  if  we  compare 
it  as  a  piece  of  drawing  and  color  with 
similar  passages  in  contemporary  art,  it 
is  like  the  geology  of  Dr.  Burnet  by  the 
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side  of  Sir  C.  Lyell.  It  is  jirimitive. 
“  The  Castle  of  Bentheim,”  again,  ex¬ 
hibits  further  advance.  The  clouds  are 
hardly  more  than  indicated ;  the  rocks 
in  the  immediate  foreground  are  mere 
snongy  masses  ;  and  an  air  of  common¬ 
place,  which  might  easily  have  been 
avoided,  has  been  given  to  the  whole  by 
the  fallen  trunk  and  crudely-painted  tree 
on  the  right.  In  these  points  (and  we 
might  easily  add  to  the  list)  what  we 
read  is  inexperience.  To  Ruysdael  be¬ 
longs  the  honor  of  perceiving,  whilst  so 
few  of  his  contemporaries  could  make  a 
landscape  interesting  without  artificial 
details,  that  be  might  rely  for  legitimate 
saccess  upon  a  simple  page  from  what 
he  saw,  largely  yet  carefully  painted — 
firmly,  yet  not  without  delicacy.  Ruys¬ 
dael  executed  very  few  pictures  indeed 
in  this  style.  May  w'e  not  argue  hence 
that  he  was,  so  far,  in  advance  of  his 
age,  and  please  ourselves  with  believing 
that,  had  he  lived  in  later  and  better 
days,  be  would  have  spared  us  that  infin¬ 
ity  of  dusky  mill-dams,  that  uniformity 
of  sad-colored  larches,  which  make  his 
name  one  of  the  terrors  of  a  private  gal¬ 
lery  ? 

ouch  are  some  of  the  lessons  which 
the  Bearwood  or  any  other  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Dutch  painters  may  aflbrd. 
They  might  easily  be  multiplied  ;  they 
might,  perhaps,  easily  be  contravened. 
In  either  case  they  may,  we  hope,  be 
held  as  a  kind  of  proof  of  the  interest 
which  any  school  of  art  possesses  when 
looked  at  as  a  chapter  in  the  great  his¬ 
tory  of  man.  Let  us  add,  that  such  an 
examination,  imperfectly  even  as  we  have 
performed  it,  may  serve  also  to  point 
out  to  those  who  are  apathetic  to  ail 
that  the  subject  is  not  one  which  a  man  can 
rationally  be  proud  of  regarding  with  in¬ 
difference. 

“  Homo  sum  :  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum 
puto.” 

When  W'e  hear  the  painters  whose  names 
have  here  come  before  us  criticised  in  the 
slang  of  what  we  have  called  connois- 
seurship,  it  is  indeed  enough  to  raise  the 
scorn  of  those  beyond  the  circle.  Those 
within  it,  again,  may  not  unreasonably 
be  indignant  when  they,  in  their  turn, 
hear  the  traditionary  gems  of  their  gal¬ 
leries  condemned  to  “  w  thrown  into  one 
pit  together.”  Is  it  too  presumptuous  to 


believe  that  neither  excess  is  inevitable, 
and  that  a  larger  sympathy  may  le.ad  the 
w'ay  to  a  sounder,  if  a  less  exciting,  crit¬ 
icism  ? 


London  Society  Hagasine. 

BADEN-BADEN. 

Going  to  Baden  and  going  to  the  Bad 
are  by  very  many  persons  considered 
synonymous.  Certainly  society  is  mixed 
and  experiences  manifold,  and  the  entire 
place  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  pleas¬ 
ant  but  wrong.  The  world  has  only 
two  capitals,  it  has  been  remarked,  its 
winter  capital  which  is  Paris,  and  the 
summer  capital  which  is  Baden.  Yes,  I 
think  she  has  some  pretensions  to  that 
often  disputed  title,  “  The  Queen  of  the 
Watering  Places and  even  when  the 
gambling  element  is  eliminated  she  w’ill 
be  no  discrowned  queen.  I  speak  of  her 
as  she  is  at  present,  without  discussing 
eventualities.  I  like  in  Baden,  that  cen¬ 
tre  of  activity  and  that  circle  of  repose, 
the  life  of  the  w’aterin^-jdace  and  the  sol¬ 
itude  of  the  Black  Forest.  I  like  the 
sharp  contrast  of  the  highest  cultivation 
and  artificiality  of  the  age,  with  the  indig¬ 
enous  habits,  manners,  and  garb  of  the 
primitive  people,  who  retain  the  ways 
and  modes  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  I 
,like  those  ancient  stories  of  the  Vehm- 
gericht  and  the  Virgin’s  kiss,  and  the 
modern  narratives  of  daily  gossip  and  ad¬ 
venture.  Many  of  my  readers,  lam  sure, 
are  numbered  among  the  fifty  thousand 
tourists  who  visit  Baden  every  year,  and 
if  sufficiently  endow'ed  with  health  and 
wealth  must  have  enjoyed  it  hugely. 
Among  the  fifty  thousand  are  sovereigns 
who  lay  aside  their  crowns  and  cares, 
and  wily  statesmen  whb  arrange  diplo¬ 
matic  meetings ;  the  artist  who  intends 
to  sketch,  and  the  man  of  letters  who 
meditates  his  novel.  But  the  waiter  will 
bring  you  round  every  day  at  dinner  the 
Hade  Jilat  Andliche  I'retnden  Liste, 
where  you  will  find  your  own  honored 
name  in  print,  probably  with  disguised 
spelling,  and  those  of  your  contempora¬ 
ries.  After  your  arrival,  if  you  happen 
to  possess  a  well-regulated  mind,  or  rath¬ 
er  any  mind  at  all,  you  will  endeavor  to 
arrange  your  impressions  in  an  orderly 
manner.  You  will  like  to  know  some- 
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thing  of  this  Grand  Duchy,  which  is  real¬ 
ly  a  kingdom  of  considerable  size  and  its 
Zochringen  line  of  prince's  as  ancient  and 
illustrious  as  any  of  their  compeers.  You 
will  surely  traverse  those  wide  domin¬ 
ions,  northwards  as  far  as  romantic 
Heidelberg,  and  southwards  to  fair  Con¬ 
stance.  Hut  you  will  not  do  this  until  you 
have  wandered  much  by  the  shady  side  of 
the  Oos,  once  the  slender  boundary  against 
France,  and  much  in  the  region  of  the 
Oosgan.  Then  you  have  to  examine  the 
Hadeii  lions,  unless  you  are  a  man  of 
original  frame  of  mind  and  prefer  to  take 
it  all  for  granted.  There  are  positively 
1  laths  of  Caracalla,  but  these  resolve 
themselves  into  an  unimportant  frag¬ 
ment  of  old  thermie  built  by  the  Empe¬ 
ror.  There  is  the  Old  Castle  and  the 
New  Castle,  and  a  Devil’s  Pulpit,  and 
an  old  castle  of  Eberstein,  and  a  new 
castle  of  Eberstein,  and  churches  and 
chapels,  and  hills,  and  lakes,  and  pictur¬ 
esque  ruins.  The  guide  books  will  give 
you  a  catalogue  raissonne  of  all  this. 
They  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised  in 
their  way — not  even  in  the  guide-book 
literature,  which  often  gives  you  curious 
authentic  details  to  be  sought  in  vain  in 
larger  works,  but  you  will  always  be  fall¬ 
ing  back  on  Baden  itself,  to  the  books 
and  papers  at  Marx’s  and  the  numerous 
resources  of  the  Conversation  House. 
Generally  speaking,  one  travels  from 
Paris  to  Baden  by  w.ay  of  Strasbourg. 
At  Epernay,  understanding  that  it  was 
the  proper  thing,  I  called  for  champagne, 
“the  foaming  gra|)e  of  eastern  France,” 
and  partook  of  the  only  champagne,  or 
rather  I  should  say,  vile  gooseberry, 
which  ever  cost  me  a  headache.  The 
bridge  over  the  Uhine  is  soon  crossed, 
and  then  everything  becomes  German. 
I  say  this  deliberately,  in  o[)|)osition  to 
the  French  writers,  who  maintain  that 
everything  continues  French.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  conceded  that  French  is 
the  ordinary  language  of  the  place.  Ba¬ 
den  Baden,  according  to  one  of  these 
writers,  is  only  a  Prc  Catelan,  of  which 
the  If  lack  Forest  is  the  Bois  de  Bou¬ 
logne.  This  is  French  sententiousness, 
you  understand,  one  of  those  short  jerky 
sentences  in  which  the  feuilletomtstes  »o 
greatly  delight.  It  alludes  to  the  d.ay8 
when  the  Pre  Catelan  was  something 
better  than  a  child’s  dancing-ground  on 
Sundays  and  iete-days.  The  picturesque, 
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they  complain,  is  all  utilized  ;  each  sav- 
age  gorge  has  its  cafe,  there  are  fancy 
bridges  over  the  precipices,  and  elegant 
seats  in  front  of  the  cascades.  Now  all 
this  is  pure  cockneyism,  and  for  my  part 
I  wonder  why  the  cockneyism  of  I*ari.s, 
as  it  is  more  flagrant,  is  not  also  more 
celebrated  than  the  cockneyism  of  Lon¬ 
don.  I  imagine  that  this  ingenious  wri¬ 
ter  took  a  voiture  for  an  hour  to  go  into 
the  forest,  and  on  his  return  jotted  down 
his  impressions  after  the  fashion  of  the 
celebrated  Count  Smorltork.  Any  one 
who  has  spent  any  time  in  the  forest  will 
contradict  this.  The  forest  is,  at  times, 
wild  and  savage  in  the  extreme.  Whence 
its  name  of  Black  is  not  quite  clear,  but 
certainly  some  of  its  deep  tarns  are  black 
enough,  and  almost  black  are  the  very 
dark  green  pines,  and  so  black  is  the 
Hallenthal,  that  Marshal  Villars  drew 
back  and  refused  to  enter  the  gloomy 
gorge.  In  the  grounds  of  the  Prince  of 
Faustenberg’s  castle  is  the  principal 
source  of  the  Danube,  which  rises  in  the 
Black  Forest  and  emerges  in  the  Black 
Sea.  You  are  surprised  to  see  the  tiny 
rivulet  murmuring  over  its  pebbly  bed, 
through  the  green  grass.  But  the  Black 
Forest  is  a  wide  and  scattered  territory 
with  some  hundred  and  fifty  thousantl 
inh.abitants,  with  picture8<jue  villages 
and  towns,  with  various  vast  flat  plains 
and  treeless  hills.  Many  of  the  plains 
were  formerly  dense  forests  peopl^  by 
hunters  and  miners,  not  to  say  bandits. 
Those  vast  rafts,  which  form  the  most 
picturesque  feature  of  Uhine  navigation, 
are  generally  the  timber  of  the  Black 
Forest.  “That’s  a  Dutchman  !”  is  the 
common  exclamation  of  the  native  when 
he  sees  a  fine  tree.  The  meaning  is  this: 
the  pines  felled  on  the  mountain  sides 
lie  in  the  declivity  of  the  ravines,  till  the 
torrents  from  the  melting  mountain 
snows  sweep  them  into  the  neighboring 
river  which  transfers  them  to  the  Uhine. 
The  Vood  intended  for  ship  building  is 
carried  down  as  far  as  Dordrecht,  and 
then  the  canny  Dutch  keep  the  best  be¬ 
fore  they  transfer  the  remainder  to  Eng¬ 
land,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  story 
of  the  “  many-fountained  Ida  ”  is  ever¬ 
more  rejieated  on  the  mountains  of  the 
Black  Forest. 

“  They  came,  they  cut  away  iny  tallest  pines.” 

You  will  probably  traverse  the  Black 
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Forest  post,  with  Baden  postilions. 
Very  picturesque  is  their  appearance; 
a  trumpet  slung  across  their  shoulders, 
with  which  they  stir  up  their  horses  to 
the  tune  of  old  mountain  airs,  a  bright 
ellow  waistcoat,  white  buck -shin 
reeches,  and  jack-boots.  Very  pictur¬ 
esque  also  is  the  attire  of  the  Baden 
peasants,  especially  on  the  Sunday,  when 
waistcoats  and  breeches  are  braided  and 
laced  all  over ;  the  long  coat  is  that  of 
theseveiiieenth  century,  and  the  women’s 
long  tresses  of  hair  gathered  up  into  a 
black  ribbon,  hang  almost  down  to  their 
ankles.  You  often  meet  the  peasants 
carrying  at  their  waists  little  bags  full 
of  fine  straw,  and  as  they  walk  plaiting 
the  straw  hats,  which  are  imported  into 
various  countries.  The  manufacture  of 
cheap  wooden  clocks  is  also  a  very  com¬ 
mon  source  of  employment  in  the  For¬ 
est.  These  are  everywhere  known,  and 
form  a  considerable  source  of  business  to 
the  Badois.  Formerly  the  liqueur  kirch- 
uxuser  was  made  out  of  the  wild  cher¬ 
ries  of  the  country,  but  I  imagine  that 
this  has  ceased  to  be  a  specialty.  It 
is  very  interesting,  while  wandering 
through  the  country,  to  observe  tbe  fre¬ 
quent  crosses  set  up  by  the  pious  moun¬ 
taineers  in  the  forest  path.  No  amount 
of  Protestantism  can  enable  me  to  see 
any  objection  in  these.  There  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  passage  on  this  subject  in  poor 
Hawthorne’s  Romance  of  Monte  Beni, 
that  most  faithful  transcript  of  Rome 
and  Italian  life.  “  Whatever  may  be  the 
iniquities  of  the  Papal  system,  it  was  a 
wise  and  lovely  sentiment  that  set  up 
the  frequent  shrine  and  cross  along  the 
roadside.  No  w’ayfarer,  bent  on  what¬ 
ever  worldly  errand,  can  fail  to  be  re¬ 
minded  at  every  mile  or  two,  that  this  is 
not  the  business  w’hich  most  concerns 
him.  The  pleasure-seeker  is  silently  ad¬ 
monished  to  look  heavenward  for  a  joy 
infinitely  greater  than  he  now  possesses. 
Tlie  wretch  in  temptation  benohls  the 
cross,  and  is  warned  that,  if  he  yield,  the 
Saviour’s  agony  for  his  sake  will  have 
been  endured  in  vain.  The  stubborn 
criminal,  whose  heart  has  long  been  like 
a  stone,  feels  it  throb  anew  with  dread 
and  hope ;  and  our  poor  Donatello,  as 
he  went  kneeling  from  shrine  to  cross 
and  from  cross  to  shrine,  doubtless  found 
an  effic.icy  in  these  symbols  that  helped 
him  towards  a  higher  penitence.” 


[January, 

But  let  ns  copy  the  programme  for  the 
month  of  July,  of  this  year  of  grace, 
1864,  commencing  this  very  day,  July 
the  12th. 

Le  12.  Musique  militaire  a  la  prome¬ 
nade  et  grand  concert  4  la  chapelle  de 
Manheim. 

Le  13.  Musique  d’orchestre  et  bal. 

Le  14.  Representation  du  Deserteur 
et  de  De  par  le  Roi. 

Le  16.  Musique  d’orchestre. 

Le  17.  Musique  militaire  4  3  heures, 
solistes  le  soir. 

Le  18.  Representation  de  Richard 
Cocur-de-Lion,  et  de  De  par  le  Roi. 

Le  19.  Musique  militaire  et  bal. 

I^e  20.  Musique  d’orchestre. 

IjC  21.  Musique  Prussienne  etbal. 

Le  22.  Musique  militaire :  reprosent.a- 
tion  des  Noces  de  .Te.annette,  des  Papil- 
lotes  de  M.  Benoit,  et  de  La  Fleur  de 
Lotus. 

Le  23.  Musique  d’orchestre. 

Le  24.  3fusique  militaire  de  Grena¬ 
diers. 

Le  25.  Representation  de  Zampa,  et 
de  Volage  et  .laloux. 

Le  26  et  28.  Musique  militaire  et 
bal. 

Le  29.  Representation  de  Zampa,  et  de 
Volage  et  .laloux. 

Le  31.  Musique  militaire  4  3  heures, 
solistes  le  soir. 

This  programme  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  general  nature  of  such  pro¬ 
grammes.  The  great  balls  of  the  season 
were,  sometime  since,  fixed  for  the  16th 
and  30th  of  August,  the  r.aces  for  the 
Ist,  3d,  and  5th  of  September,  and  the 
steeple-chase  for  the  7th  of  September. 
I  think  this  will  give  a  tolerably  accu¬ 
rate  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 'public 
amusements. 

The  weather  was  so  capricious  this 
season  that  the  Baden  belles  were  long 
in  settling  whether  it  was  hot  or  cold, 
whether  summer  or  autumn.  The  pret¬ 
ty  summer  dresses  of  material  from 
Mexico  and  Chambery  excited  quite  a 
furore  on  the  Lichtensal  promenades, 
when  the  month  of  July  at  last  settled 
the  question  in  the  affirmative.  The 
wonder  is,  where  all  the  visitors  can  be 
stowed  away.  The  explanation  is  that 
at  Baden  innkeeping  is  the  principal  in¬ 
dustrial  pursuit,  and  the  natives,  who 
amply  enjoy  themselves  out  of  the  sea¬ 
son  in  their  ample  rooms,  get  into  the 
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queerest  little  places  during  the  season, 
in  the  garret  or  down  in  the  cellar,  giv¬ 
ing  up  to  strangers  the  cherished  parlor 
and  the  most  sacred  chambers.  I  am 
told  that  all  this  is  looked  u[>on  quite  in 
the  light  of  a  liberal  profession,  and  that 
graduates  of  Tubingen  and  Heidelberg 
will  in  the  winter  adopt  the  black  coat 
and  white  tie  of  the  waiter.  But  the 
very  centre  of  all  Baden  life  is  the  beau¬ 
tiful  little  villa  that  belongs  to  the  great 
M.  Benazet  himself.  It  is  situated  a  few 
steps  from  the  Park  and  Cotjversation 
House,  on  a  well -timbered  eminence 
commanding  a  bird’s  view  of  the  whole 
town,  and  of  the  surrounding  hills. 
Certainly  both  the  Benazets,  pore  and 
fils,  have  shown  a  w'onderful  amount  of 
taste  and  energy  in  all  they  have  done. 
I  have  pleasure  in  admitting  this  at  the 
outset,  as  it  is  not  the  general  intention 
of  this  article  to  speak  favorably  of  these 
gentry.  Some  of  tlie  noble  apartments 
which  they  have  built  and  adorned, 
might  vie  with  those  of  St.  Cloud  and 
the  Tuileries.  They  have,  I  believe,  al¬ 
ways  shown  an  hospitality  to  men  of  arts 
and  letters,  which  shows  taste  and  dis¬ 
cernment.  Their  opera-house  is  very 
noble,  and  has  witnessed  its  operatic 
triumphs.  Gounod  produced  for  it  an 
unedited  opera,  in  which  Madame 
Miolau  -  Carvalho  w’as  to  bo  pfima 
donna.  A  telegraphic  correspondence 
has  been  published  between  M.  Bena¬ 
zet  and  Signor  Tamberlik.  It  is  rare¬ 
ly  that  an  Englishman  writes  so  much 
politeness  at  a  telegraph  or  railway  sta¬ 
tion  : 

“  M.  Benazet  to  M.  Tamberlik. — You 
are  the  prince  of  tenors.  Baden  wants 
vou  for  a  concert  on  the  20th  of  August, 
^he  terms  are  left  in  blank,  you  shall  fill 
them  um” 

“  M.  Tamberlik  to  M.  Benazet. — I  am 
not  the  prince  of  tenors,  which  does  not 
prevent  you  from  being  a  true  Majcenas. 
The  pleasure  and  honor  of  singing  in 
your  regal  saloon  would  be  reward 
enough.  Other  engagements  deprive 
me  of  that  honor  :  pity  me.” 

I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  not  a  touch 
of  insincerity  in  M.  Tainberlik’s  dispatch. 
I  may  mention  that  there  is  a  curious 
superstition  that  one  need  not  pay  to  go 
to  the  dramatic  or  operatic  performances, 
but  that  M.  Benazet  is  sure  to  send  invi¬ 
tations.  M.  Benazet  may  have  a  liberal 


free  list,  but  as  a  rule,  one  pays,  aud 
rather  highly. 

Alfred  de  Musset,  that  fertile  genius, 
has  his  strain  respecting  Baden  : 

“  I^s  dames  de  Paris  savent  par  la  gazette 

Quo  fair  dc  Bade  e.st  noble  et  parlaitement 
sain. 

Comme  on  va  chez  Ilerbault  faire  un  peu  dc 
toilette, 

On  fait  de  la  sante  la-bas;  c'est  une  ein- 
plette : 

Des  roses  au  visage  et  de  la  neige  au  sein, 

Ce  qui  n’cst  defendu  par  aucun  medecin.” 

A  man  once  wrote  a  will  in  which  be 
expressed  his  wish  in  reference  to  his 
interment :  “  I  desire  to  be  buried  in  the 
Catholic  cemetery  of  Baden,  to  find  the 
repose  of  death  on  that  spot  where  in 
my  lifetime  I  tasted  calm  and  torgot 
ray  evils.”  And  assuredly  to  a  man  of 
lotus-eating  disposition,  Baden  will  pre¬ 
sent  many  attractions  if  he  can  conquer 
the  prevalent  temptation  to  gaming. 
It  is  a  very  happy  place  for  a  mere  holi¬ 
day  existence.  To  get  up  when  you 
like,  or  not  get  up  ;  take  your  coffee  and 
write  your  letters,  and  skim  through 
your  books,  and  receive  an  intimate  vis¬ 
itor  or  two  en  dtahabiUi ;  or  if  you 
wish  to  carry  idleness  to  the  height  of 
idleness,  don’t  read,  don’t  write,  don’t 
receive,  but  fold  your  hands  and  sit  in 
vacant  quiescent  calm — and  even  this  for 
a  change  is  very  delightful  now  and 
then.  Nobody  goes  out  in  the  morning. 
It  rather  appears  the  proper  thing  to 
stay  at  home.  If  you  choose  to  go  out, 
you  may  encounter  a  solitary  pedestrian 
now  and  then  in  the  woods,  and  of 
course  there  are  always  three  or  four 
rooms  pretty  full  of  gamblers  iu  M. 
Beiiazet’s  interiora  loci.  The  afternoon 
is  the  grand  time  for  the  promenade. 
And  what  a  wonderful  promenade  that 
is — as  wonderful,  if  not  more  so,  than 
the  Prado,  Hyde  Park,  or  Avenue  de 
I’Imperatrice.  What  a  wonderful  dis¬ 
play  of  De  Musset’s  “  des  roses  au  vis¬ 
age  et  de  la  neige  au  sein,”  although  I 
fear  that  both  the  white  and  red  are 
materially  indebted  to  artificial  aid.  Had 
I  a  peacock’s  pen,  had  I  theenvied  power 
of  the  editor  of  Le  FoUet.,  I  should  like 
to  describe  that  summer  sea  of  gauze, 
those  toilets  of  Eastern  splendor  and 
oftentimes  of  startling,  originality,  such 
as  worn  by  the  damsels  who  attended 
Lalla  Rookh  in  the  Valley  of  Cashmere, 
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those  twinkling  points  of  light,  illumi¬ 
nation  of  all  gems,  which  make  the  Lich- 
tensal  promenade  such  a  wondrous  dis¬ 
play  of  jewelry,  the  mob  of  kings  and 
princes,  who  have  all  the  happiness  and 
none  of  the  troubles  of  an  incognito. 

Amid  the  gorgeous  company  my 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  look,  I 
must  confess  it,  a  little  seedy.  The  fact 
is  that  they  form  a  minority,  sometimes 
quite  an  insignificant  minority,  at  Baden. 
And  as  a  quiet  man,  a  man  who  never 
stakes  a  napoleon  on  the  cards  or  the 
marble  ball,  I  certainly  feel  a  sense  of 
treasure-trove  in  coolly  taking  possession 
of  all  the  good  things  that  here  invite 
my  acceptance.  A  friend  of  mine  who 
hates  humbug,  ]»robably  because  he 
possesses  neither  the  pretence  nor  the 
reality  of  virtue,  denounces  my  humbug 
in  partaking  of  the  advantages  of  a 
system  of  which  I  disapi>rove.  “You 
have  been  walking  in  Benazel’s  grounds, 
and  listening  to  his  music,  and  lounging 
on  his  sofas,  and  reading  his  Gnlignani^ 
and  yet  you  attack  this  Benazet,  and  as 
you  are  one  of  those  fellows  who  can’t 
go  (juietly  about  these  tvatering-places 
or  anywhere  else  but  must  always  be 
using  pen  and  ink,  you  will  jtrobably 
print  your  revilings.”  Now’  this  is  a  sort 
of  argument  which  the  fast  men  often 
bring  .against  the  quiet  men,  but  which 
contains  a  fallacy  which  is  easily  exposed. 
There  are  a  great  many  matters  in  which 
a  man  asks  no  questions  for  conscience 
B.ike.  But  one  might  put  and  ask  ques¬ 
tions  here.  If  I  ha<i  requested  M.  Be¬ 
nazet  to  be  so  good  as  to  take  all  this 
trouble  for  me,  the  case  would  be  very 
different.  I  shouhl  certainly  make  no 
request.  I  accept  a  chair  and  a  news- 
paj)er  from  Benazet,  without  thinking 
of  his  gambling  apparatus,  just  as  I 
should  take  a  pair  of  boots  from  my 
shoemaker  without  inquiring  whether 
he  was  happy  in  his  conjugal  relations, 
or  take  a  ride  in  a  voiture  without  in¬ 
terrogating  the  voiturier  about  Benan. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  have  really- 
paid  for  my  seat  and  paper.  Who  helped 
to  swell  the  sum  total  of  my  bill  at  the 
Victoria  ?  It  adds  every  day  some  francs 
to  what  I  give  the  landlord,  and  some 
sous  to  what  I  give  the  w’ailer.  I  wholly 
deny  my’  sense  of  obligation.  I  retain 
my  animosity  to  this  Benazet.  I  will 
take  out  ray  note-book  and  pencil  some- 
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thing  against  him,  even  if  I  rest  my 
paper  on  his  table  and  w’rite  it  under¬ 
neath  his  roof. 

In  fact  all  this  profuse  magnificence 
is  derived  from  the  jwofits  of  the  banks, 
and,  as  a  speculation,  finds  itself  well 
repaid.  At  all  the  gaming-places  it  is 
the  losses  of  the  small  players  that  make 
the  profits  of  the  bank.  A  (iarcia  who 
plays  largely  has  been  known  to  win  his 
hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  but  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  to  use  an  expression  of 
Juvenal’s,  those  who  have  nothing  lose 
that  nothing. 

The  gambling  is  always  scrupulously 
fair,  but  the  gambling  company  makes 
its  profit  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  If  you 
like  to  be  a  shareholder  you  may  go  into 
the  market  and  buy  some  shares.  They 
are  always  at  an  enormous  premium. 
These  gambling  ogres  slay  men  and  ]>ick 
their  bones  and  crunch  them.  Baden- 
Baden  with  all  its  exterior  splendor  and 
surrounding  loveliness,  may  well  be 
called  a  hell  —  it  is  indeed  a  hell.  But 
now  the  government  of  Baden  has  re¬ 
solved  to  do  aw.ay  with  this  plague-spot. 
The  gambling  is  to  be  put  down.  Be- 
n.azet  has  had  notice  to  quit,  Benazet  is 
going  to  Monaco.  This  is  to  be  the 
great  revol ution.  Viola  tout !  The  pi t y 
is,  however,  that  for  all  this  Benazet 
takes  no  steps  about  moving.  I  believe 
the  reason  is,  that  his  notice  has  been 
indefinitely  prolonged  in  order  to  give 
him  time  for  winding  up  so  enormous 
an  afi'air. 

He  came  to  Baden-Baden,  this  Bena¬ 
zet,  after  Louis  l*hilippe  had  abolished 
the  gambling-houses  in  Paris.  It  is  high 
time  they  should  have  been  abolished. 
There  are  fearful  stories  of  those  old 
Parisian  gambling  days,  such  as  though 
covered  have  certainly  not  altogether 
ceased  to  exist.  A  Ifieml  of  mine  has 
been  telling  me  of  one  dark  night’s  work, 
in  which  a  vast  sum  was  lost  and  won, 
and  next  morning  there  were  about  ten 
bodies  in  the  Morgue.  The  gamblers 
withdrew  to  (Jermany.  Ilomburg  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  lieadquarters,  but 
Baden-Baden  has  always  attracte<i  the 
greatestnumber  of  English  people.  The 
roulette-table,  and  treute  et  quara/ite,  es¬ 
pecially  the  latter,  became  the  most  ])ro- 
ductive  and  popular  games.  Everybody 
hopes  that  the  revolving  wheel  will  see 
the  jingling  marble  in  the  lucky  spot. 
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From  morning  till  night,  year  after  year, 
that  incessant  marble  has  been  keeping 
up  its  ominous  rattle.  At  first  the  small 
governments  of  Germany  welcometl 
their  new  visitants.  The  apparent  a«l- 
vantages  tliey  offered  were  considerable. 
A  vast  space  of  land  was  laid  out  in 
groves  and  gardens.  A  vast  impetus 
was  given  to  all  local  business,  a  large 
annual  sum,  a  considerable  constituent 
of  his  revenue,  wras  paid  to  the  reigning 
>rince.  Anotljer  large  sum  was  annual- 
y  given  to  the  charities  and  municipal 
objects  of  the  town.  lJut  as  time  has 
lassed  by,  the  German  governments 
lave  perceived  that  all  this  has  not  been 
obtained  without  heavy  counter-balanc¬ 
ing  disadvantages.  They  have  begun  to 
perceive  how  little  creditable  is  any 
revenue  drawn  from  such  a  pernicious 
source.  It  has  become  clear  that  in  each 
case  a  most  demoralizing  effect  has  been 
exercised  upon  town  and  neighborhood. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  very 
atmosphere  of  a  gaming-house,  and  the 
sight  of  piles  of  gold  to  be  actjuired  by 
ehance  and  the  turn  of  a  wheel,  and  not 
by  honest  labor,  is  demoralizing.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  found  that  just  as  the  black¬ 
guards  and  blacklegs  increase,  so  does 
the  best  company  of  the  watering-places 
fall  off.  15ut  now  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
Diet  that  throughout  Germany  the 
gambling  -  houses  should  cease.  The 
governments  of  lladen  and  Nassau  have 
taken  final  measures.  It  is  feared  at 
Ilomburg  that  when  the  aged  Land¬ 
grave  dies  and  the  Duke  of  Darmstadt 
comes  in  for  his  inheritance  he  will  put 
down  the  gambling  by  force.  The  in¬ 
significant  establishment  in  the  Electo¬ 
rate  of  Cassel  will  then  soon  follow. 
Due  notice,  it  has  been  said,  has  been 
given  to  Benazet  ami  Co. 

The  Baden  government,  unlike  any 
mere  petty  principality,  is  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  gaml)ling  establishment, 
and  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  feeling  of 
insecurity  respecting  their  tenure  that 
the  gambling  establishment  is  open  to 
strictures  which  perhaps  hardly  apply  to 
others  of  the  class.  “  Bradshaw^  Con¬ 
tinental  Guide” — a  publication,  let  me 
say  in  passing,  which  on  one  summer  tour 
put  me  to  great  inconvenience  by  the 
considerable  inaccuracy  of  its  informa¬ 
tion,  and  which  should  always  be  super¬ 
seded  by  the  local  guides — “  Bradshaw  ” 


quotes  a  passage  to  the  effect  that  this 
establishment,  “according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  those  who  are  knowing  in  such 
matters,  is  so  regulated  as  to  give  the 
bank  more  chances  in  its  favor,  and,  of 
course,  against  the  playing  public,  than 
is  customary  at  more  liberal  establish¬ 
ments  elsewhere.”  Another  writer  al¬ 
leges  against  them  the  systematic  viola¬ 
tion  of  at  least  two  fundamental  rules. 
One  of  them  is  that  the  player  should  in 
every  case  deposit  his  stakes  in  money 
down.  This  is  a  wholesome  rule,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  does  interpose  some  kind  of 
check  upon  reckless  gambling.  But  the 
evil  of  the  credit  system  is  added  to  the 
evil  of  the  gambling  system.  The  crou¬ 
piers,  when  they  know  themselves  to  be 
quite  secure,  in  obedience  to  a  nod  or 
more  explicit  request,  will  advance  ne¬ 
cessary  funds  for  c.arrying  on  the  war. 
Again,  it  is  stated  that  all  the  unclaimed 
winnings  are  to  be  given  to  the  poor. 
No  attention  appears  to  be  given  to  this 
rule.  The  croupiers,  perhaps,  a  little 
abstractedly,  will  rake  up  the  leavings, 
which  thus  go  to  swell  the  bloated  profits 
of  the  bank. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  melodra¬ 
matic  stories  of  the  evils  of  the  gambling 
system,  with  which  the  public  has  always 
been  shocked.  Indeed,  such  melodramas 
})robably  occur  rarely  and  are  then  hush¬ 
ed  up  carefully.  But  I  venture  to  say 
that  one  cannot  stand  by  the  table  for  an 
hour  without  witnessing  something  sad¬ 
dening  and  disgusting.  It  is  not  agree¬ 
able,  for  instance,  to  witness  that  cold 
perspiration  of  anxiety  which  is  breaking 
out  upon  so  many  villanous  brows. 
Again,  how  often  the  hand  is  thrust  into 
the  hair,  the  action  done  in  quiet,  gentle¬ 
manly  fashion  ;  but  the  hair  is  ruthlessly 
torn  under  the  influence  of  terror  and 
disappointment.  So,  if  a  gentleman  hand¬ 
somely  arrayed  with  watch  and  chain 
and  rings,  suddenly  disappears  after  los¬ 
ing,  and  then  makes  his  appearance  again 
to  resume  his  play,  minus  the  decorative 
portion  of  his  attire,  the  unsoothing  sus- 
icion  is  created  that  in  the  interim  he 
as  been  paying  a  visit  to  an  avuncular 
relation.  I  travelled  to  Baden  once  in 
the  company  of  a  young  pair,  a  sweet 
pretty  girl  and  her  husband  on  their  bri¬ 
dal  trip.  He  looked  perfectly  hanpy  and 
contented,  but  I  saw  hinl  day  after  day 
in  the  saloon,  neglecting  bis  bride  for 
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play,  and  his  looks  rapidly  assuming  an 
expression  very  much  the  reverse  of  the 
former  one.  It  is  not  every  one  who  pos¬ 
sesses  the  strength  of  mind  enjoyed  by 
ray  friend  Tompkins.  Tompkins,  be  it 
said,  is  a  man  of  very  rigid  views,  both 
morally  and  ecclesiastically;  he  has  a  nat¬ 
ural  taste  for  denunciation,  which  he  has 
carefully  improved,  and  his  denunciation 
of  the  Baden  system  was  certainly  very 
fine.  But  it  was  the  nature  of  the  beast 
to  have  a  covetous  little  soul,  and  those 
volleys  of  spinning  gold  and  silver  coin 
fairly  fascinated  him.  At  least  it  would 
not  be  wrong  just  to  try  once,  only  once ; 
he  would  never  do  it  again,  and  he  could 
afterwards  rejient  this  wicked  sinfulness. 
A  single  napoleon,  if  lost,  would  not  ruin 
him,  and  if  he  won,  he  would  take  the 
good  gifts  of  the  fates,  and  ask  no  ques¬ 
tions.  With  a  palpitating  heart  a  napo¬ 
leon  was  deposited,  and  then  came  the 
whirr,  and  then  the  croupier  presented 
three  napoleons  to  the  inexpressibly  grat¬ 
ified  Tompkins.  With  a  grateful  heart 
Tompkins  received  them  and  exultingly 
walked  away,  and  from  that  hour  to  this 
he  has  never  again  gambled. 

But  among  my  Baden-Baden  reminis¬ 
cences  one  recollection  especially  rises 
before  me.  You  remember,  perhaps, 
that  beautiful  villa  on  the  right  hand, 
almost  opposite  the  Victoria  Hotel,  just 
before  you  enter  the  grounds  of  the  Kur- 
Saal.  You  must  have  stopped  to  admire 
that  charming  garden  with  its  stately 
vases  of  flowers.  That  was  the  abode 
of  a  noVdeman,  well  known  at  the  courts 
of  the  Continent — better  known  there, 
perhaps,  than  at  his  own — the  late  Duke 
of  Hamilton.  I  well  remember,  one  beau¬ 
tiful  midsummer  evening,  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  hardly  a  year  before  his 
death,  a  conversation  w'hich  I  had  with 
that  most  princely  and  kind-hearted  man. 
It  so  happens  that  I  knew  something  of 
him,  although  he  was  one  of  our  greatest 
dukes,  and  the  present  writer  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  diflTerent  kind  of  person.  Amid 
the  mob  of  princes  he  moved  preeminent, 
conspicuous  for  that  noble  countenance 
whicl)  the  sculptors  of  Rome  regarded  as 
the  perfection  of  manly  beauty.  He  had 
married  into  the  reigning  house  of  this 
country,  the  Princess  Marie  of  Baden,  a 
lady  who  in  girlhoo<l  was  the  greatest 
ornament  of  her.  court,  for  sense,  liveli¬ 
ness,  and  wit ;  a  first  cousin  of  the  Em- 
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peror  of  the  French.  He  and  his  wife, 
by  imperial  ordinance,  were  received  on 
the  footing  of  royalty  in  Paris.  These 
foreign  connections  in  gre.at  measure 
drew  him  away  from  his  own  court  and 
country  which  he  was  so  eminently  oal- 
culatea  to  .adorn.  He  generally  spent 
only  a  month  of  the  year  in  Scotland, 
where  he  had  very  extensive  estates 
.around  his  ancestral  seats  of  Hamilton 
Palace  and  Brodick  Castle.  His  liberal¬ 
ity  made  him  beloved  by  his  tenantry, 
who  are  raising  a  monument  to  his  mem¬ 
ory.  But  the  liberality  of  the  duke  was 
everywhere  known.  Although  ho  was 
not  a  Homan  Catholic — although  strong 
influences  were  in  vain  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  which  might  induce  him  to 
change  his  religion — he  is  understood  to 
have  greatly  assisted  the  Pope  from  his 
private  resources  at  a  time  when  pecu¬ 
niary  aid  was  accei)table.  The  unrivalled 
pedigree  of  the  duke  placed  him  .almost 
in  the  position  of  royalty.  It  was  well 
known  that  at  one  period  of  our  history 
his  line  might  have  founded  a  dynasty  in 
England ;  and  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  it  was  a  matter  of  firm  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  wished  -  for  union 
would  not  be  accomplished,  and  in  that 
case  that  the  Duke  of  ILamilton  would  as¬ 
sume  the  crown  of  Scotland.  The  student 
of  history  will  remember  how  Scotland 
then  trembled  on  the  verge  of  a  civil  war. 
When  the  Bailen  alliance  w.as  made,  it 
was  fully  understood  that  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  was  as  much  on  a  footing  of 
royalty  as  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  On 
a  certain  day,  in  the  season  of  last  sum¬ 
mer,  the  duke,  with  his  son,  were  at  a 
splendid  party  given  by  the  Duchess 
of  Buccleuch.  On  the  evening  of  that 
day,  on  the  morning  of  which  the  party 
given  by  the  duchess  had  broken  up,  his 
Grace  arrived  at  Paris.  It  was,  I  believe, 
his  intention  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Ba¬ 
den-Baden,  where  the  other  members  of 
his  family  were  then  staying  .at  his  villa. 
Formerly  he  had  had  a  mansion  in  Paris, 
but  now  his  headquarters  were  generally 
at  the  IlOtel  Bristol.  The  evening  of  his 
arrival  the  duke  was  at  the  opera ;  and 
after  the  opera,  in  the  company  of  a  well- 
known  ci-^vant  member  of  our  Paris 
Embassy,  he  went  to  the  famous  supper 
place,  the  Maison  Doric,  on  the  Boule¬ 
vards.  The  early  dawn  of  the  summer 
day  was  breaking  as  he  prepared  to  go 
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homew.ird.  lie. had  to  descend  along 
flight  of  steps.  Of  the  hurried  events 
that  followe<l  there  are  ditferent  versions, 
as  *8  always  the  case  respecting  events 
of  great  importance  and  great  rapidity  ; 
but  1  believe  that  the  facts  are  substan¬ 
tially  these.  A  servant  wished  to  assist 
tlie  duke  with  his  overcoat,  and  the  duke 
declining  his  assistance,  stepped  back 
somewhat  hastily.  In  so  doing  lie  missed 
his  footing,  and  was  precipitated  down 
the  stairs.  He  was  taken  up  insensible, 
and  carried  to  his  hotel.  iVIedical  aid 
soon  arrived,  and  a  French  course  of 
treatment  w-as  adopted.  It  was  concus¬ 
sion  of  the  brain,  and  from  the  first  there 
w'as  no  hope.  Ilis  family  were  summoned 
to  his  bedside.  To  the  same  melancholy 
s|)ot  came  the  most  illustrious  lady  in 
France.  The  emperor  was  at  Vichy, 
but  the  empress  being  at  St.  Cloud,  soon 
arrived. 

I  am  violating  no  confidence  when  I 
mention,  what  was  well  known  in  Paris 
at  the  time,  how  courteous  and  kind  was 
the  empress  in  her  attention  to  the  suf¬ 
ferer,  herself  administering  the  prescrib¬ 
ed  mendicaments,  and  kneeling  in  prayer 
by  the  bedside.  Only  some  wandering 
gleams  of  reason  revisited  the  sufferer,  in 
which  he  recognized  the  duchess  and 
empress.  His  body  was  conducted  from 
Paris  to  Cherbourg,  and  thence  to  Scot¬ 
land,  by  the  empress’s  commands,  with 
almost  royal  honors.  He  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  many  far  and  wide ;  not  the 
least  here  in  Baden.  The  season  pre¬ 
sented  nothing  more  delightful  than  the 
evening  music  parties  which  from  time 
to  time  he  gave.  De  mortuis  nil  nisi 
botium.  How  good  a  motto  is  that  for  all 
of  us !  And  indeed  it  was  very  difficult 
to  believe  anything  but  good  of  the  duke. 
That  kindliness,  which  was  not  only  the 
most  perfect  expression  of  politeness,  but 
expressed  the  very  soul  of  generosity  and 
courtesy,  and  kind  feeling, 

“  For  manners  are  the  fruit  of  noble  minds,” 

was  ever  shown  by  the  duke,  so  as  to 
embody  the  best  notion  of  the  practical 
chivalry  of  the  age.  This  peculiar  grace 
was  not  only  exliibited  in  courtly  scenes, 
to  win  the  admiration  of  less  polished 
men,  but  was  manifested  in  deeds  of  real 
kindness  and  goodness,  so  privately  and 
unostentatiously  performed  that  there 
would  be  no  applause  save  of  his  own 


I  heart  and  conscience.  Many  of  his  race 
have  left  historical  names,  but,  perhaps, 
not  many  have  so  engraved  their  recol¬ 
lection  on  friendly  or  grateful  hearts. 

Evdetff  dXX’  ov  ae'io  AeXour/ievdt  lofiev. 

One  beauty  of  this  lazy  Baden-Baden 
life  is  that  one  reads  a  variety  of  books 
which  at  any  other  time  one  would  not 
think  of  reading.  How,  in  some  old 
country-house,  where  the  library  has  not 
kept  pace  with  modern  literature,  is  not 
one  glad  to  seize  upon  the  Annual  Reg¬ 
ister^  or  devour  eagerly  even  the  largest 
of  liichardson’s  novels?  Now  here  is 
an  odd  volume  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondts.  What  an  admirable  review 
that  is,  by-the-by,  though  perhaps  rather 
degenerating  in  tone  just  now  ;  how  gen¬ 
erous —  sometimes  how  extravagantly 
generous  —  in  its  appreciation  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

But  “  arise  and  let  us  wander  forth.” 
P’ling  down  the  book  and  get  into  the  air 
and  sunshine.  It  is  very  sultry,  and 
looks  like  rain.  I  hope  I  shall  gain  the 
Conversation  House  before  one  of  those 
sudden  Baden  showers  comes  down. 
There  I  shall  be  protected  both  from 
heat  and  rain.  But  who  is  this  ?  It  is 
Pipkins  !  What  aileth  thee,  O  Pipkins  ? 
Wherefore  are  thy  intelligent  features 
overspread  with  an  expression  of  grief 
and  annoyance  ?  Reveal  to  me  the  story 
of  thy  joys  and  sorrows.  Can  I  lend 
thee  a  ten-pound  note?  No,  my  Pip¬ 
kins,  I  cannot,  for  otherwise  enough 
would  not  remain  to  waft  me  over  to 
Albion’s  isle.  “  Dry  as  the  remainder 
biscuit  after  voyage  ’’ — thou  reraember- 
est  the  quotation,  for  didst  thou  not,  like 
a  prince,  squander  regretted  guineas  at 
the  Stratford  Tercentenary — my  voyage 
is  well  nigh  done,  and  very  few  and  very 
dry  are  my  biscuits.  But  if  the  humbler 
fiver  will  aid  and  comfort  you,  give  me 
the  I.  O.  U.  and  it  is  thine.  Oh,  unhap¬ 
py  boy,  and  worthy  of  a  better  fate, 
what  tale  is  this  that  thou  dost  tell  me  ? 
Not  garotters,  and  not  ticket-of leave 
men,  but  Mr.  Leech’s  young  ladies  with 
their  pretty  hats,  are  the  dangefous 
classes  !  And  Cousin  Kate — oh  !  that 
dangerous  cousinship  1  —  has  tried  the 
roulette-table  and  has  lost,  and  has  asked 
thee  to  lend;  and  alas!  thou  hast  lost 
too,  and  hast  not  the  wherewithal.  What 
shocking  tale  is  this?  Has  Kate  no 
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mamma,  no  chaperone,  no  friend  ?  She 
ia  a  very  good  sort  of  a  fellow,  you  say, 
and  you  have  had  a  little  borrowing  be¬ 
fore,  and  she  has  lots  of  money,  and  one 
day  yon  hope  to  enthrone  her  in  the  Pip- 
kinian  halls.  Even  so ;  but  if  Lni  et 
EUe  thus  bum  the  candle  at  both  ends, 
very  speedily  will  the  candle,  however 
long  and  thick,  be  burned  out.  Thy  Kate 
is  but  a  silly  goose ;  and,  to  quote  thy 
own  jargon,  will  come  to  much  grief. 
Let  her  go  to  the  kindly  spectacled  old 
lady,  the  aunt  and  guardian,  whom  she 
must  have  deceived  rather  wickedly  and 
cruelly,  before  she  could  lose  all  this 
money  at  a  gaming-table,  and  bewail  her 
errors,  and  try  to  be  a  better  girl  for  the 
future.  My  Pipkins,  with  whom  I  have 
so  often  climbed  the  heights  of  Shotover, 
and  boated  down  to  Nuneham,  and  par¬ 
taken  of  the  social  meal  at  the  “  Mitre,” 
and  passed  so  many  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  hours  in  neighboring  rooms  in  the  old 
quad,  take  counsel  of  thy  friend.  Let 
not  this  free  and  happy  life  here  leave  a 
sting,  the  comedy  become  tragic,  thy 
Baden  holiday  be  a  mistake.  Speak  gen¬ 
tly  to  thy  Kate,  or  rather  scold  her ;  and 
above  all  things  set  her  a  better  exam¬ 
ple,  tell  her  to  avoid  that  old  and  vul¬ 
gar  iniquity  of  gambling.  So  shall  she 
be  a  penitent  and  reformed  and  gen¬ 
tle  Kate,  yea  the  Shrew  Tamed,  and 
will  hereafter  wisely  bring  up  her  own 
daughters  ;  but  if  not,  if  she  remain  fast 
to  her  fastness,  leave  her,  O  my  friend  : 
not  to  put  too  tine  a  point  upon  it,  jilt 
her,  or  she  will  jilt  you.  There  are  as 
good  Kates  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out 
of  it. 

These  desultory  notes  will  perhaps 
give  some  notion  of  the  desultory  Baden 
life.  The  “  social  ”  notices  might  be 
continued  indefinitely.  Something  might 
be  said  of  the  noble-looking  militaire 
close  at  hand,  who  has  received  a  deli¬ 
cate  hint  that  the  Baden  waters  are  not 
the  best  for  his  complaint,  and  who,  if 
he  does  not  take  the  hint,  will  to-mor¬ 
row  be  politely  transferred  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers.  I  might  also  commence  a-thrilling 
“Romance  of  the  Black  Forest,”  for 
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I  which  there  are  plenty  of  materials, 

j  whether  of  raedimval  or  modern  life.  .  If 
my  readers  want  full  details,  Adol|»lte 
Joanne’s  book  is  tolerably  good.  An¬ 
other  is  Guinot’s  finely  illustrated  book, 
where,  indeed,  the  letter  press  is  unequal 
to  the  illustrations,  which  has  been  is¬ 
sued  in  M.  Claye’s  beautiful  type,  of  the 
Rue  St.  Benoit,  in  English,  m  French, 
and  in  German.  I  am  conscious  of  at 
least  one  palpable  omission  —  which  to 
the  valetudinarian  will  be  like  leaving 
out  Hamlet  in  “  Hamlet  ” — that  I  have 
said  nothing  of  the  Baden  M'aters.  But 
I  candidly  avow  that  T  know  nothing  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Trinkhalle,  and  my 
own  acquaintance  has  hardly  been  cast 
among  those  who  do.  But  I  believe  the 
waters  are,  in  their  way,  of  some  value, 
and  I  believe  there  are  some  people  who 
are  quite  unable  to  live  without  them. 
Such  professional  authorities  as  Dr. 
Granvill  and  Mr.  Edwin  Leo  may  be 
consulted  on  such  points.  But  go  to  the 
gardens  and  the  beautiful  villa  of  La  Fa¬ 
vorite,  and  try  to  construct  for  yourself 
some  story  respecting  the  Princess  Sibyl¬ 
la.  Luxurious  is  the  retreat,  like  that 
of  the  Decameron,  whither  the  fair  ladies 
of  Florence  retired  to  cheat,  by  love  and 
love  tales,  the  plague,  whose  deadly  im¬ 
minent  shadow  was  upon  them.  But 
such  recollections  seem  ever  to  have 
haunted  the  gay  court  and  festal  delights 
of  the  villa.  Close  by  ia  the  Hermitage, 
whither  the  fair  ladies  diligently  retired 
during  Lent,  where  we  see  a  straw  bed, 
the  haircloth,  the  scourge,  the  jagged 
girdle,  and  the  sharp  -  pointed  cross. 
Amid  the  scenes  which  such  instruments 
suggest  passed  the  days  of  Lent,  and 
then  frivolity,  and  romance,  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  once  more  set  in.  But  this  must  be 
my  last  souvenir,  I  leave  Baden,  where¬ 
of  it  is  confidently  asserted  by  its  uphold¬ 
ers,  that  it  is  the  very  prettiest  sjmt  in 
the  whole  world.  This  assertion  is  made, 
however,  in  every  shape  and  form  of  a 
great  variety  of  places.  It  is  certainly  a 
very  beautiuil  place ;  all  the  more  beau¬ 
tiful  when  its  ugly  moral  deformity  shall 

I  forever  be  swept  away. 
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MARIETTE’S  DISCOVERIES  L\  EGYPT.* 

Tub  publication  in  one  of  the  last  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Remit  Archoeologique  of  a 
new  Monumental  Table  of  the  Ph.araohs, 
known  to  have  been  found  by  Mariette 
IJey  on  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis  about 
four  years  since,  and  looked  for  with  such 
feverish  anxiety  and  impatience  by  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  Egyptian  re¬ 
search,  affords  us  a  welcome  opportunity 
of  directing  public  attention,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  to  the  long  series  of  brilliant  discov¬ 
eries  made  by  tliat  gentleman,  of  which 
this  all-important  find  is  but  the  culmi¬ 
nation.  For,  strange  to  say,  they  are  as 
good  as  unknown  here,  our  literary  jour¬ 
nalists  having,  it  seems,  weightier  mat¬ 
ters  on  their  hands,  than  keeping  their 
subscribers  au  courant  witli  these  new 
readings  in  tiie  old  stone  archives  of  the 
land  of  the  Pyramids,  the  Sphinx,  the 
Obelisks,  the  Labyrinth,  and  the  Lake 
Mceris.  Happily,  the  enterprise,  skill, 
and  perseverance,  with  which  this  emi¬ 
nent  savant  has  gleaned  such  a  harvest 
from  a  field  thought  to  be  already  well 
nigh  exhausted,  have  met  with  a  more 
genial  recognition  elsewhere.  On  the 
scene  of  his  triumphs,  which  he  has  ap¬ 
propriately  made  his  adopted  country,  he 
lias  been  decorated  with  a  title  of  nobil¬ 
ity.  He  was  entrusted,  moreover,  by  the 


j  late  Pasha  with  the  formation  of  the  new 
Egyptian  museum  at  Boulaq,  the  port  of 
Cairo,  and  so  well  has  Mohammed-Said’s 
enlightened  policy  been  seconded  by  his 
successor,  that  this  youngest  of  all  such 
collections  is  already,  probably,  the  rich¬ 
est  in  the  W’orld.  It  is  said  to  number 
twenty  thousand  objects,  many  of  them 
the  rarest  in  existence,  and  not  a  few  al¬ 
together  unique.  To  these  archeologi¬ 
cal  treasures  daily  additions  are  being 
made.  For  Mariette  liey  has  been  in¬ 
vested  with  plenary  authority  to  prevent 
the  further  destruction  of  these  priceless 
memorials  of  the  past,  which,  until  his 
advent  to  power,  had  gone  on  for  count¬ 
less  ages  to  a  most  frightlbl  extent,  and 
to  secure  them  for  the  museum.  In  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  wholesome  dictatorship  he  has 
covered  Egypt  from  the  cataracts  to  the 
Delta  with  a  network  of  ateliers  and  de¬ 
pots  found  at  every  likely  spot,  so  that 
large  hauls  may  still  be  looked  for  from 
time  to  time.  At  last  W’e  may  congrat¬ 
ulate  ourselves,  so  far  .as  this  matter  is 
concerned,  on  having  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place.  The  era  of  ])itiless  Van¬ 
dalism,  which  has  already  cost  the  world 
so  dear,  has  now’,  let  us  hope,  gone  by 
for  ever,  and  to  it  has  succeeded  the  era 
of  careful  and  conscientious  conservation. 
We  may  add  that  Mariette  Bey  will  now 
enjoy  the  powerful  cooperation  and  saga¬ 
cious  counsels  of  Dr.  Brugsch,  who  has 
already  thrice  visited  Egypt  for  the  pur- 
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'  (By  Dr.  Birch,  Keeper  of  the  AntiquKies  m  the 
I  British  Museum.) 
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pose  of  arc1i*ological  and  philological  re-  to  a  successful  conclusion  that  definitive 
search,  and  who,  with  the  single  excep-  campaign  which  he  has  already  so  auspi- 
tion  perhaps,  of  our  own  distinguished  ciously  opened,  in  order  to  complete  its 
countryman  Dr.  Birch,  the  Keejier  of  the  conquest  for  archmological,  historical,  and 
Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum,  is  en-  philological  science.  Nor  has  France  for- 
titled  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  accom-  gotten  to  encourage  her  brilliant  protege. 
plished  hieroglyphlcal  scholar  in  the  France  seldom  proves  an  t/yWa  nouerca 
W’orld.  For  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  this  to  her  men  of  letters.  The  Academy  of 
eminent  (lerman  Egyptologer  has  just  Inscriptions  and  BellesLettres  has  hasten- 
been  appointed  Prussian  consul  at  Cairo,  ed  to  award  him  the  rare  and  much-prized 
The  judicious  support  of  Mr.  Harris,  our  honor  of  enrolling  him  amongst  its  Cor- 
own  consul  at  Alexandria,  who  is  also  responding  ^Members,  and  the  other  day 
known  not  only  as  a  diligent  and  enlight-  he  but  just  narrowly  missed  its  great 
ened  collector,  but  as  a  successful  stu-  prize  of  fifty  thousand  franca,  instituted 
dent  in  that  branch  of  learning,  which  the  for  the  reward  of  services  rendered  to 
precious  treasures  he  has  amassed  serve  science  such  as  his.  And  that  he  was 
to  illustrate,  has  never,  we  believe,  been  defeated;  it  will  at  once  be  owned,  was 
w’anting  to  our  enterprising  and  success-  far  less  to  his  disparagement,  than  his 
ful  discoverer.  A  recent  acquisition  of  admission  to  the  glorious  race  was  a  lau- 
the  British  resident,  w'hich  serves  to  rel  only  less  green  than  the  victor’s,  when 
show,  that  if  there  is  any  little  rivalry  be-  we  mention  that  his  successful  competitor 
tween  the  diggers  in  these  golden  mines,  was  no  other  than  Jules  Oppert,  the 
the  triumphs  are  not  all  on  one  side,  may  Champollion  of  Assyrian  research.  ^  To 
just  be  alluded  to  in  passing.  We  refer  an  antagonist  of  such  mark,  iMariette 
to  a  magnificent  Hieratic  Papyrus,  a  hun-  Bey  himself  would  be  the  last  to  grudge 
dred yards  longy  containing  the  annals  of  the  well-earned  crown. 

RamsesHI.,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  Mariette’s  first  great  discovery  was 
the  Pharaohs,  w'hose  age  cannot  be  placed  made  a  dozen  years  ago.  It  was  that  of 
much  lower  than  the  beginning  of  the  the  site  and  debn\  and  especially  the 
twelfth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  souterrains  of  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis. 
This  priceless  document  cannot  be  too  It  was  in  the  October  of  1852,  if  we  re¬ 
soon  given  to  the  world  in  facsimile,  al-  member  rightly,  that  he,  for  the  first 
though  it  must  be  owned  that  the  cost  time,  broke  into  the  vast  and  gloomy  fune- 
of  such  an  undertaking  is  a  formidable  ral  chambers  which  had  been  excavated 
obstacle.  It  must  be  encountered,  how-  to  receive  the  mummies  of  the  successive 
ever,  and  overcome,  if  not  by  the  uiunifi-  deified  bull.?,  each  of  w’hich  in  its  turn 
cence  of  private  patrons  of  learning,  then  was  worshijiped  by  the  Egyptians,  under 
by  government  aid.  For,  as  Dr.  Birch  the  name  of  the  Apis — so  the  Creeks 
remarks  in  a  letter  with  which  he  re-  write  Hapi,  the  Hidden  One,  as  the  hie- 
cently  honored  the  writer  of  this  article :  roglyphical  appellation  signifies — as  the 
"  "  •  latest  Avatar  of  Osiris,  the  great  tutelary 

divinity  of  the  nation.  The  extraordinary 
interest  and  value  of  this  achievement,* 
due  .not  to  a  happy  chan^'e,  but  to  the 
inspiration  of  genius  and  the  judicious 
improvement  erf  the  hints  dro|)ped  by 
the  Greek  travellers  of  old,  Strabo,  Dio¬ 
dorus,  and  the  father  of  history,  Herodo¬ 
tus,  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands. 
Belzoni,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  and 
others,  had  penetrated  the  awful  solitudes 
of  Biban -el- Moluk  ;  and  clambering 
amongst  the  burning  rocks  of  that  wil¬ 
derness  of  horror,  and  delving  like  moles 
into  the  choked  up  Syringes,  at  the  risk 
of  suffocation,  had  laid  open  to  the  won¬ 
dering  world  the  tombs  of  the  sei^ond 
mighty  race  of  Theban  kings,  belonging 


"AM  tnot  religious)  iiierauc’^  rapyn  are 
very  important  and  are  daily  liecoming 
of  greater  interest.  .  .  .  We  are  all 

hungry  for  texts — texts — texts  1  More 
materials  for  the  philology,  history,  and 
mythology  of  the  cxmntry.  Monumental 
Egypt  is  now  competing  with  Greece 
and  Rome  in  the  interest  it  excites  in 
men’s  minds.” 

Thus  the  whole  land  of  Egypt  is  before 
the  founder  and  director  of  the  new  Mu¬ 
seum  at  Boulaq,  and  he  has  but  to  carry 


•  Hieratic  writing  is  the  cursive  form  of  the 
HierogI yphical.  It  is  that  employed  in  hook»,  the 
other  Dein>j  the  monwnitilal  style  of  Ei-vptian  cal¬ 
ligraphy.  The  llemotic,  which  is  much  younger 
and  more  compendious  still,  was  mainly  user]  fur 
the  purposes  of  common  life,  e.g.,  iu  commerce. 
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to  the  dynasties  numbered  by  Maneth 
from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-first. 
With,  we  believe,  a  single  exception,  the 
tombs  of  the  earlier  and  greater  Thebatj 
House,  constituting  Maneth's  Twelfth 
Dynasty,  have  never  yet  been  found, 
•The  exception  is  the  pyramid  built  to 
cover  his  mummy  by  Amenernha  III., 
the  MtHjris  of  Herodotus  and  the  other 
Greek  writers.  This  was  discovered  by 
Lepsius,  just  where  the  Father  of  His¬ 
tory  places  it,  in  the  middle  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  artificial  lake  (one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world),  which  w.as  called  after  the 
king,  the  site  of  which  lake  had  been 
shortly  before  successfully  ascertained  by 
the  French  engineer,  Linant.  To  Lepsius 
also  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
to  identify  historically  the  Labyrinth, 
another  wonder  of  the  world,  which,  as 
he  has  proved,  must  have  been  the  work 
of  the  same  powerful  Pharaoh,  although 
Herodotus  attributes  it  to  the  age  of 
Psammetichus.  In  like  manner  Lepsius 
is  fairly  entitled  to  share  the  credit  of 
having  laid  bare  the  secret  of  the  artifi- 
ci.al  Al|)s  piled  up  by  the  Titan  hands  of 
Cheops  and  his  race.  For  if  Savary, 
Caviglia,  and  especially  Perring  and  Col¬ 
onel  Howard  Vyse,  by  their  more  or  less 
scientific  explorations,  solved  for  ever  the 
problem  of  the  Pyramids,  by  proving 
th.at  they  were  the  mausoleums  of  kings, 
Lepsius,  by  his  profound  researches  as  an 
Egyptian  scholar,  no  less  than  by  his  p.a- 
tient  and  intelligent  personal  rummaging 
amongst  the  private  tombs  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  first  assigned  to  tluee  Pharaohs 
iheir  true  place  in  the  chronological  and 
historical  scale.  His  sag.acious  and  scien¬ 
tific  rectification  of  the  mammoth  anach¬ 
ronism  into  which  Herodotus  was  be¬ 
trayed — how,  we  do  not  stop  to  discuss — 
ill  placing  these  monarchs  next  before 
the  last  predecessors  of  Psammetichus, 
instead  of  some  centuries  before  Mceris 
(whose  epoch,  indeed,  he  dates  much  too 
low),  adds  irreatly  to  the  interest  even  of 
the  Pyramids  themselves.  Hy  all  means 
let  all  former  explorers  have  each  his  full 
meed  of  praise.  But  if  Beizoni’s  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  gorgeous,  yet  sombre,  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  tomb  of  Seti  the  Great 
of  the  nineteenth  Manethonian  Dynasty, 
whose  astronomical  paintings  seem  to 
bring  heaven  dowm  to  Hades,  might  well 
thrill  our  fathers,  neither  were  the  busi¬ 
ness-like  measurements  of  Perring  and 


Vyse,  and  still  less  the  picturesque  Let¬ 
ters  of  Lepsius  and  Brugsch  without  their 
attractions  for  ourselves.  If  the  mod¬ 
est  King’s  Chamber  in  the  Great  Pyr¬ 
amid  somewhat  disappointed  us  at  first, 
we  remembered  that  after  all  it  was  really 
the  Tomb  of  Cheops.  Again,  if  the  sj’c* 
amore  sarcophagus  huddled  aw.ay  with 
a  host  of  other  objects  in  a  glass  case  in 
the  British  Museum,  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  for  splendor  with  the  alabaster 
coffin  of  .Sett  in  Sir  John  Soane’s  house 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  yet  it  is  some¬ 
thing  tliat  England  possesses,  in  the  ver¬ 
itable  coffin  of  the  Mycerinus,  about 
whom  the  Father  of  History  gossips  so 
delightfully,  the  oldest  identifiable  mor¬ 
tuary  relic  ill  the  world.  Nay,  antiquity 
apart,  and  thinking  only  of  grandeur  and 
sublimity,  we  8.ay,  even  after  wandering 
through  the  azure  elysium  which  Seti 
built  for  himself  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  the  Pyramids  for  us  ! 
What  though  the  family-vault  of  Cheops 
be  no  bigger.than  Sir  John’s  library,  yet 
Mr.  Bononii,  who  is  now  looking  out  of 
the  library-window,  will  tell  us  that  the 
base  of  the  mountain  of  m-asonry,  which 
covers  the  vault,  equals  the  area  of  the 
square!  But  we  must  not  be  tempted 
to  digress  any  further  by  these  sepulchres 
of  the  kings,  for,  lo,  ]Mariette  summons 
us  to  enter  the  sepulchre  of  the  gods ! 

We  approach  it  by  an  avenue  of  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  hundred  sphinxes,  and 
more  than  a  league  in  length.  This 
monumental  alley  led  from  the  faubourgs 
of  Memphis,  through  its  vast  necrojiolis, 
in  the  direction  of  the  locality  still  lK*ar- 
ing  the  name  of  Sakkara,  which  it  must 
have  inherited  from  the  most  ancient 
times.  For  in  the  hieroglyphical  inscrip¬ 
tions  which  abound  on  the  spot,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  designations  of 
Osiris,  the  god  of  the  dead,  and,  accord- 
ingly,  of  the  region  in  which  their  mum¬ 
mies  were  laid  to  rest.  The  name,  it 
may  here  be  remarked,  occurs  in  the 
royal  cartouche,  or  scutcheon,  of  the 
ninth  king  on  the  newly-discovered  Mem¬ 
phis  Tablet,  which  reads  Sakkar,  with 
the  addition  of  the  secondary  name  Ne- 
phercheres,  and,  undoubtedly,  answers 
to  the  Sc-Sochris  of  Manetho’s  Second 
Dynasty.  Already,  in  the  time  of  Stra¬ 
bo,  the  sphinxes  which,  as  he  tells  us, 
lined  both  sides  of  the  road  leading  to 
the  temple  of  Osiris-Apis,  or  Serapis,  as 
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the  composite  name  was  HellenizeJ, 
were  covered  to  their  bellies  and  often 
to  the  height  of  their  shoulders  and  heads 
with  the  sand,  which  the  chamsin  had 
driven  in  clouds  from  the  desert.  It  w.as 
this  very  passage  of  the  intelligent  Greek 
traveller,  the  reader  will  be  interested  to 
learn,  which  first  led  Mariette  Bey  to 
seek  for  and  to  find  the  Serapeum  in  this 
quarter.  A  few  yejirs  before,  Lepsius 
had  repeatedly  trodden  the  ground  be¬ 
neath  which  the  buried  treasures  lav, 
without  dreaming  of  their  existence,  ite 
has,  however,  marked  with  a  great 
mound  the  identical  spot  on  his  excellent 
topographical  plan. 

Strabo’s  avenue  of  sphinxes,  after  pur¬ 
suing  a  somewhat  serpentine  course  from 
the  foot  of  the  IIaram-el-!Modarrggeh,  or 
Great  Stepped  Pyramid  of  Sakkara,  ter¬ 
minates,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  ruined  pylors  of  the 
Serapeum,  in  a  fine  hemicycle,  adorned 
with  thirty  statues.  Eleven  of  them  rep¬ 
resent  the  sages  and  poets  of  Greece,  in¬ 
cluding  Ilomer,  Pindar,  Euripides,  Ly- 
curgus,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato.  The 
others  are  of  a  mythological  description. 
Mariette  sees  some  reasons  for  conclud¬ 
ing  that  the  Pyramid  just  mentioned, 
which  is  essentially  different  from  all  the 
rest,  may  have  been  the  Apis  cemetery 
of  the  Old  Empire,  before  the  irruption 
of  the  Ilyksos  or  Shepherd  kings.  If  so, 
its  thirty  sepulchral  chambers  must  rep¬ 
resent,  at  least,  as  many  successive  divine 
bulls  Monging  to  that  period.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  from  the  monuments,  that  the  Apis- 
worship  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Cheops, 
of  Manetho’s  Fourth  Dynasty,  and  the 
Egypti.an  historian  attributes  its  intro¬ 
duction  to  King  Kaichos,  of  the  Second 
Dyn.asty,  whose  name,  under  the  hiero- 
glyphicai  form  Kakau,  stands  fourth  in 
order  on  the  new  Memphis  Tablet.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Serapeum  first  un¬ 
earthed  by  Mariette  Bey  contains  the 
record  of  no  Apis  older  than  the  reign 
of  Amenophthis  III.,  the  Memnon  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  vocal  statue  was  so  fa¬ 
mous.  And  since  this  monarch  belongs 
to  the  New  Empire,  between  which  and 
the  Old  comes  the  so-called  Middle  Em¬ 
pire,  or  the  times  of  the  Hyksos  Occupa¬ 
tion,  Mariette’s  suggestion  deserves  seri¬ 
ous  investigation,  es^iecially  inasmuch  as 
he  found  the  royal  scutcheon  of  Apis,  in 
his  character  as  Divine  Pharaoh,  in  the 


sense  of  the  Egyptian  theocracy,  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  portals  of  this  mysterious 
pyramid.  It  should  be  added  th.at  the 
pyramid  bears  no  other  royal  name. 
Somewhere  or  other  the  Apis  cemetery 
or  cemeteries  of  the  Old  and  Middle 
Empires  must  still  be  lying  buried  in  the 
Sana,  and  if  looked  for  with  due  sagacity 
and  intelligence  they  will,  doubtless,  be 
found. 

Flanking  the  pylons  stands  an  A{»is 
chapel,  in  which  was  found  a  well-exe 
cuted  statue  of  the  god.  This  stone  bull, 
whose  sides  are  covered  with  Demotic 
in8crij)tions,  at  present,  unfortunately, 
scarcely  legible,  is  now  in  P.aris,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  Salle  D’Apis,  as  the  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  Louvre  ]\lnseum,  specially 
devoted  to  the  antiquities  l)ronght  from 
the  Serapeum,  is  styled.  There  .also  are 
to  be  found  the  stone  lions  with  which 
the  entrance  was  ornamented.  In  com¬ 
mon  with  the  pylons,  they  bear  the 
scutcheons  of  King  Xectanehus,  of  M.an- 
etho’s  Thirtieth  Dynasty,  whose  e|)och 
is  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  Of  the  great  Serape- 
nm  itself,  as  it  is  alw-ays  denoi'iinated  in 
the  still  extant  Greek  ‘Papyri,  written 
within  its  walls,  and  now  jireserved 
amongst  the  choicest  treasures  of  the 
British  Museum,  .and  those  of  Paris, 
Turin,  Vienn.a,  .and  Leyden,  but  little 
now  remains.  The  ravages  of  time  and 
man  have  been  but  too  successful  in 
sweeping  .all  but  its  vestiges  from  the 
soil.  Nor  has  the  spoiler  left  altogether 
intact  the  crypts  of  the  vast  building, 
the  catacombs  of  this  temple-city,  .as 
these  souterraim  might  be  appropriately 
called,  save  that  they  were  not  devoted 
to  the  sepulture  of  its  human  inhabitants, 
the  priests  and  hierodules,  the  tnonks  and 
nuns,  however  holy,  who,  to  the  number 
of,  perhaps,  some  thousands,  swantted  in 
this  mon.astic  cathedral  of  the  old  Egyp¬ 
tian  p.aganism,  but  were  religiously  re¬ 
served  as  the  tomb  of  the  gods.  Till 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  fanaticism, 
and  the  auri  sacra  fames  of  treasure- 
hunters,  violated  its  sacred  precincts,  its 
ponderous  portals  never  creake<l  on  their 
rusty  hinges,  save  to  receive  the  moun¬ 
tainous  sarcophagus  of  the  dead  divinity. 
The  epithet  will  hardly  Imj  thought  too 
strong,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
weight  of  each  stone  coffin,  made  of  finely 
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li'ilivlu'il  s\(Miilc,  is  r\  tliird  nf  tliiif  ' 

I  if  t  he  (i1icli>k  of  I.uxor,  w  liicli  now  adonis 
till!  I’larc  tie  la  Concorde  at  Paris.  ! 
PniO'^i-li,  wlio  saw  lliein  >oon  alter  tlicY  ' 
w  ere  di-coN  ered,  says  licit  .a  couple  of’  ' 
do/ii|i  nieii  can  s'and  and  mo\c  f’rcely  in 
t!icca\  it\-.  .\ii  (  n_;a'a\ iiio  Ilf  tliat  wliicli 
Cl  lilt  ai  m  d  t  lie  inn  in  III  I  if  t  lie  .\  pis  u  li  ieli 
dii’d  in  till'  fifty  lii>t  yi'.ar  of  Pliili"iiy 
If  ii'rj  I'l  I"  1 1.  (  n.i  .  Ill'),  willin'  found  in 
l!ie  .l/oii  /^//,  /’/to./--  -'i/io  for  I^/i.-). 

'1'!,,.  o  ,y,.  i),,.  Serapeiini,  i-x- 

C'l  \  at  i-d  \Ut  h  I'l'  ire  or  lc<s  C-Iie  ill  t  lie  liv¬ 
ing  c  ilca:  i-iiii'  I'lH-k,  .-iri'  di\  ided  into  tw  o 
priih-  pi!  part-:.  'I'Ih'  first  ofi-at  trnnk 
liiii-  of  till'  \  .I't  siilili-rranean  cemetery 
liad  it'  i  iitrani'C  at  tlm  'until  end,  and 
ptii'in  d  a  iioi  l’a  i  l\'  dirci'lioip  forniiic^  a 
\au!ii  1  nalli-ry  like  a  tunnel.  Its  side' 
Were  pii-!.-.-d  li\'  iiiorc  than  a  score  of 
'i-p  i!i-iiral  clniiilier',  \\Iiicli  were  foiiinl 
to  he  tenanted  lix'  1  lie  remains  of  t  waaity- 

f'onr  .\pis  nininiiiic'.  'I'l . .  was 

liiirii-d  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Ifamses 
the  (in-at.  the  Se'O'tris  of  the  (Ireeks, 
and  the  V  I  nm_;e't  in  the  t  wi-ntydir't  year 
of  P'aniinet  leh'i'  1,  (  n.  I  .  r,  I  7 ),  >hi  i  win-j, 
that  at  le-i't  that  n  niii  her  of  yeiierat  ioii' 

I  -  t'  e:ii  :  n I n 'I  ha \  e  li \  ed  and  died  d  nriiiLt 
t'lii  eiir.  .i.i  ■!.  loiral  interval,  'flic  'lered 
hall'  wleoe  lileim  illll '  ha\c  heen  f.iiiiid 
in  t  in-  ,/. ///•;.,■  of  till'  Serapeiim  and  it' 
cataeoiiil,.,  wa-l'e  no'  all,  how  e\ IT,  hliried 
in  I  he■-.■  'I'here  i'  a  still 

earli  -I'  -elio'  III'  them,  w  ho'e  ninminie' 

- -  to  have  heen  i  h'p  I'i  I  ei  1  e.ieh  1 1|  It' 

sen  I  'ale  ehapel  1  T  'aiict  nary.  fixe  ot' 
thi-'i-  more  .-illi-iellt  .\pi'e'  heli.Ira'  lotlie 
I'.c.tliteent  li  'd  I  In-;  hull  j.ni  ICiia'iv,  tia' 
li  f'!  Ill  t  I  'em  lei'i  in  I  lied  11  llder  Ana  li- 
oplil  i  i  1 '  111.,  lie-  next  under  1m'  im  me.  I  i  - 
ate  'iiee"or  1  at 'inkanien,  'In-  two  ne\i 
n n  h-r  1 1  .i  ;i  -.  and  t . n  fi't  nnd.  r  a  ,'o\ . 

ere!  _•  II  \C|0'.  ■  I  a  I :  n'  -  Irillle  h'l  '  t|ot  \  et 
heell  di'.-o',  el  .  .1.  hat  wlin'i-  1  1 1  rol  le-t  i  t  1  e 
or  /.o,,,.  ,,  elii'  to  read  .\e!;e' n-', 

w  h  n-n  I '  I  h"  11  ;  me  of  oim  o|'  tie-  later 
1  ’ll  I '  I  o'  I  '  1  lee  e  ej  1  mr  to  1 1  li  .  1  )  \  n  i''  \'  III 
the  ^l  I  m  -t  h'li  1  -11 1  1 1  '■  '.  1'’|  .1  h  e.Cll  I  ho'e 

W  ere  I  nree  hi  II',  the  l  eeord'  of  w  hieh 
Weie  dl-eii\ered  h\  Mariette.  all  ot' 

W  ll  leh  helo]  :  o  t  I  I  t  he  N  II  e  'I  eell'  h  1  '  \  1  i  a  'I  \'. 
'll  it  '  o  t  leit  Cpoell  W  hieh  pi  ee.  .  le.  1  ||a- 

opeiiiir_t  I  it'  what  c  may  <t\h  the  (  »ld 
^nhi  erraiiean  (  i.allerxa  (  in  - -  o|  i  hi  'c  died 
under  Seti  or  Setho',  the  i-'l.'t,  ll'  he  i' 

. . .  hilt  a'  We  iiow  know  i-ri.'iie- 

iio'ly  niiiiihcrcd,  t  he  orcatci'  father  of 


Pani'iesthe  (Ircat.  Tlic  other  two  were 
hnried  in  the  sixtctnith  .'ind  tw cnty  sixtii 
years  ot' Ifamses  respectively. 

'flic  oilier  principal  section  of  the  Ajiis 
catacomh'  hranched  out  into  se\er;il  Ljal- 
h  rii'',  w  hich  were  sncccssi  vely  (  xcavated 
as  occa'ioii  reipiircd.  'i'he  tif't  hull 
who'e  inninmy  was  dcpo'itcd  in  this 
new  er  portion  of  the  rr'ti/is  was 

hiiricil  in  the  lift}'  second  year  of  I’sam- 
nictiehns  I.,  timl  the  excavations  were 
eontiiined  down  to  the  first  ceiitnrv  of 
the  ('hri'liaii  era  :ind  heyoml  it,  in  fact, 
till  the  traiisfi-r  of  the  centre  of  the  wor- 
'hip  ol'Serapis  to  the  new  capital,  Alex¬ 
andria.  It  w  as  here  that  tlm  nio>t  mai,;- 
nifieeiit  sareophaoi  were  f'ound,  tc'lifs  ino 
to  the  c\ cr-orow  ii:o  pomp  ami  splendor 
of  the  .\pi'  'I'he  least  |iotideroiis 

of  thc'c  sacred  iiioiiolith  cofl'crs  of  costly 
and  cxijiiisitcly  |M,lished  syenitic  oi'anite, 
ipiarricd  aho\e  the  first  cataract,  and 
t  raii'pi  ifted  at  immeii'c  expense  to  .Mcm- 
]  'his,  w  eioli'  Cl,"), I  ll  Ml  l'’rench  k  'il •  >'j rii m hk  .s 
or  about  sixty  t'oiir  toim.  'I’wcnty-fonr 
of  them  were  fi'iitid  entire  in  the  fintv 
ehamhefs  of  tile  .' iiht erraiie.'in  lahyrinth 
of  1 ‘>anitiict  icliiis.  'I'he  lint  els  of’ the  en¬ 
trance  to  the-e  chamhers,  hut  Hot  the 
\x:i!l'  of  the  Ajiis  \aults  1 1  iiim-'ch  es, 
w  hieh  W  ere  deemed  too  sacred,  wa  re  co\- 
eli-d  with  liierimA-jilii,.;,!  ;nid  Itelilotic, 
iii'eri|itions,  the  latter  ofratly  jirepon- 
■  lerat  im^'-  in  t hi'  portion  of  the  cattua imhs. 
'I'lic'c  t’linerary  A'  or  tablets,  fo  the 
mmiher  of'  more  than  ll\e  Immlta-d,  arc 

III.  W  depo'it  i-d  ii,  the  >  //A  i/'.  lyi/.s  at  the 
I  .on  \  re.  'l'lie\'  col  I't  it  lit  c  a  mi  lie  of'archai- 
"l.i-_;ieal  wealth,  which  will  t'liiaii'h  prof- 
italile  .'llhjects  of  'tmly  to  the  |•',oyptoI(>- 
'_'ers  of  ;il|  iiatioii'  for  mati\'  a  l"iio  vear 
to  collie.  'I'iieir  imiiieii'c  iiiiportatiec  ill 
a  eh  l  l  iiioh  leal  point  of' \  ie  w,  c'pcci all  \', 
is  alrea-K'  1 1 1  li  \  er>a  11  x  I'cci  iO|ii/,.,l,  nl- 
iho!i-_;h  exeii  \ei  it  ciii  hardly  he  >aid  to 
he  Iplite  dills'  a  ppl  i  <•  .a  1  ed .  At  first  it 
w  a'  'Illness  lial  os  eri'.i t e.  1,  it  mas  traiikis' 
lie  admitted,  ami  thence  the  I'ci'iet  n  tli,  of 
'Ollletilim^  like  it,  ssilieh  il  ota-.'lt  di'ap- 
poiiitiilelit  tia'iiralls  hriiios  ssith  it. 

for  when  ^f'lr!•■t  te''  di'Cos  cry  heo.in 
to  lie  talked  about  amoiiO't  the  learm  d, 
it  SS  O'  conlldclltl  V  expected  that  it  SS'ollld 
enable  Us  to  reeoii't  I  net  ssith  |iclfccl 
cert  id  lit  S'  the  cl  o'  'le  'c  loy  of  the  1  ’har.'i'  dis 
from  .Viiieiiop'ithi'  111.,  the  si.iini-ins  thi- 
cal  .Meiiiiioii  I't  the  tiieeks,  of  at  least 
fioiii  their  .'^e'O'tri',  that  i',  from  ll.iiii's-s 
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the  Great,  downwards.  For  the  opinion 
W’as  universally  prevalent,  that  the  Apis 
Cycle  of  twenty-hveEiryplian  years,  com¬ 
prising  an  exact  number  (309)  of  lunar 
months,  of  which  Plutarch  speaks  in  his 
treatise  on  Isisatul  Osirie,  was  the  inva¬ 
riable  duration  of  the  lifetime  of  the  dei 
fied  bull,  as  it  really  proves  to  have  been 
its  normal  term.  Scholars  did  not  stop  to 
inquire  how  the  sacred  ox  could  be  al¬ 
ways  kept  alive  to  the  end  of  this  some¬ 
what  unusual  age.  This  notion,  the  irref¬ 
ragable  authority  of  the  official  etelcp^  re¬ 
cording  the  year,  month,  and  day  of  the 
birth,  solemn  enthronization  as  the  royal 
present  deity,  death,  and  burial  of  sev¬ 
eral  successive  Aiiises,  has  ft>r  ever  ex¬ 
ploded.  Had  it  been  well-founded,  the 
value  of  such  a  cycle  is  obviously  incal¬ 
culable.  It  would  have  saved  us  many 
bitter  but  fi  uitless  lamentations  over  the 
lacuncPy  which  are  now  known  to  exist 
in  this  series  of  official  Apis  dates,  given, 
be  it  remembered,  not  m  terms  of  any 
era,  but  only  in  regnal  years  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  broken  finks  in  this 
W'onderful  chain  of  fifteen  centuries  of 
chronological  history  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  would  have  been  of  infinitely 
less  importance  than  they  are  now  feft 
to  be.  But,  indeed,  it  was  at  first  im¬ 
agined  that  there  were  no  broken  links 
at  all,  and  that,  at  last,  the  long  desid¬ 
erated  monumental  clew  to  the  chronol- 
ogy  of  the  only  secular  empire  before 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which 
seems  to  have  possessed  one,  had  been 
happily  recovered.  Even  so  accom¬ 
plished  an  Egyptologer  as  Dr.  Brugsch 
wrote  to  that  effect  to  Europe  from  the 
Serapeum  itself,  and  after  threading  its 
mazy  galleries,  and  spelling  out  the 
scutcheons  and  dgtes  ot  the  inscriptions 
in  the  society  of  the  discoverer.  In  his 
Jteisebenrhte,  or  Notes  of  his  Travels, 
published  in  1855,  he  says:  “These 
stelae  have  enabled  Mariette  completely 
to  restore  the  series  of  the  Apis  Periods, 
and  accordingly  also  that  of  the  Pha¬ 
raohs,  from  liamses  the  Great  down  to 
the  Greek  times,  exclusively  qf  the  XX. 
(misprint,  doubtless,  for  XXl.),  XXIII., 
and  XXIX.  Dynasties,  and  that  in  the 
unbroken  succession  of  kings.  By  this 
means  an  impregnable  and  immovable 
foundation  has  been  secured  on  which 
to  build  up  safely  the  Egyptian  chronol¬ 
ogy  and  imperial  history  during  the  in¬ 


tervening  centuries.”  Alas  I  the  intelli¬ 
gent  an«l  honest  traveller  who  thus  in 
good  faith  promised  to  quench  our  thirst 
only  thought  he  saw  water,  and  it  was 
after  all  only  a  mirage  of  the  Lybian  des¬ 
ert,  whence  he  dates  iiis  letter!  I’lutarch’s 
Apis  Cycle  of  twenty-five  vague  Egyp¬ 
tian  years,  in  the  sense  —  if  sense  that 
can  be  called  which  sense  has  none — put 
upon  it  by  that  lazy  deference  to  great 
names  which  is  the  special  weakness  of 
even  the  best  scholars,  has  been  tried  by 
the  touchstone  of  monumental  reality, 
and  demonstrated  to  be  a  chimera. 
Moreover,  there  are  now  known  to  be 
terrible  gaps,  caused  by  the  desolations 
of  two  thousand  years,  in  the  series  of 
Apis  records.  The  sixty-four  bulls  of 
which  traces  are  left,  were  by  no  means 
.all  whose  epiphanies,  installations,  deaths, 
and  burials,  were  originally  written  down 
in  the  papyrus  and  stone  archives  of  the 
Serapeum  between  Amenojdithis  III.  and 
the  Roman  Emperor  Cains.  Still  they 
constitute  a  vast  and  precious  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  paltry  five  or  six  of  which 
we  find  mention  in  the  classical  writers. 
One  of  these  is  that  w’ritten  of  by  He¬ 
rodotus  and  said  by  him  to  have  been 
stabbed  by  that  mad  King  Cambyses  in 
a  rage,  caused  by  his  mistaking  the  na¬ 
tional  rejoicings  at  a  new  avatar  of  the 
god  for  exultation  over  the  discomfiture 
of  his  Ethiopian  expedition.  Mariette 
.asserts,  with  the  assent  of  Lepsius, 
Brugsch,  and  the  rest  of  the  Egyptol¬ 
ogers,  that  he  has  found  the  official  obit¬ 
uary  of  this  very  Apis,  and  that  it  con¬ 
victs  the  Father  of  History  of  an  alto¬ 
gether  erroneous  statement.  For  they 
identify  the  calf  spoken  of  by  the  gre.at 
Greek  with  that  bom  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Cambyses  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  the 
Egyptian  month  Tybi,  and  which  it  is 
certain  lived  till  the  fourth  year  of  Darius. 
For  ourselves,  we  venture  to  move  for 
an  arrest  of  judgment  on  the  proverbial¬ 
ly  honest  historian,  and  shall  insist,  for 
the  present  at  least,  that  the  Scotch  ver¬ 
dict  Not  Proven^  will  amply  meet  the 
justice  of  the  case.  For  the  Apis  which 
died  under  Darius,  though  born  in  the  fifth 
month  of  the  fifth  of  Cambyses,  may  not 
have  been  discovered  till  several  months 
or  even  a  year  or  two  afterwards.  The 
finding  of  the  Apis  which  was  m.anifested 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Shishak  HI. 
did  not  take  place  till  “  his  beauties,  that 
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is,  the  mysterious  marks  by  whicli  he  was 
recognized,  had  been  sought  for  three 
months,”  so  the  hieroglyphical  stela  re¬ 
cords,  “  in  all  the  nomes,  or  counties,  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.”  Polyoenus, 
too,  records  that  the  finding  of  the  Apis 
was  so  long  delayed  in  one  instance  at 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  that 
Egypt  threatened  to  break  out  into  re¬ 
volt,  and  the  king  w.as  fain  to  offer  a  re¬ 
ward  of  one  hundred  talents  to  the  m.an 
who  should  make  the  fortunate  discov¬ 
ery.  Hence,  although,  as  the  official 
Btelaj  prove,  there  were  only  six  or  seven 
months  intervening  between  the  funeral 
of  the  Apis  in  the  Epiphi  (the  eleventh 
month)  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  Cam- 
byses,  and  the  Apis  birth  in  the  end  of 
Tybi  in  his  fifth,  yet  the  interval  between 
that  funeral  in  his  fourth,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  that  born  in  his  fifth  (whose  en- 
thronization-date,  it  should  be  remarked, 
is  lost)  may  have  been  quite  long  enough 
to  allow  of  the  transaction  of  the  events 
which  Herodotus  records.  And  if  these 
events  did  hai»pen,  then  his  Apis  also, 
like  that  of  Polyoenus,  and  those  of 
Diodorus,  Josephus,  andSpartian,  is  un- 1 
fortunately  missing  in  the  extant  Hera- ' 
peum  Series.  In  other  words,  not  one  of 
these  classical  Apises  *  appears  in  that 
Series,  thus  affording  the  direct  proof 
of  the  existence  of  very  many  lacunm^ 
an  inference  which  the  due  study  of  the 
siel®  converts  into  positive  certainty. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  too  much  dis¬ 
heartened.  Every  one  of  these  sixty- 
four  Apises  bears  a  monumental  date  of 
the  reign  of  some  Pharaoh,  at)d  about 
one  half  of  them  are  referred  by  the  stelse 
to  a  definite  regnal  year,  mostly  with  the 
addition  of  the  very  month  and  day. 
This  is  something,  especially  since  in  no 
instance  are  there  wanting  decisive  mon¬ 
umental  indications  of  the  relative  order 
in  which  each  ajtpeared.  Moreover,  if 
the  Apis  cycle  has  been  effectually  dis- 
osed  of  in  a  sense  which  ought  never  to 
ave  been  put  upon  it,  it  may  still  have 
been,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  it 
was,  the  measure  of  the  life  of  the  god, 
as  the  well-informed  Plutarch  asserts, 
according  to  a  less  obvious,  but  certainly 
not  less  rational  interpretation  of  the 


*  That  Hpoken  of  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
under  the  reign  of  Julian  does  not  come  into 
consideration  here. 


passage  than  that  to  which  the  Serapeum 
tablets  have  given  the  coup  de  grace. 
It  is  impossible  to  explain  away  the  nu¬ 
merous  other  ancient  testimonies  to  the 
effect  that  the  Apis  was  not  suffered  to 
survive  a  certain  term  of  life,  which  was 
prescribed  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  that  when  this  fatal  day 
was  reached  he  was  drowned  by  the 
riests  in  the  holy  well,  to  be  bewailed 
y  every  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Ham 
more  bitterly  than  the  loss  of  the  dearest 
relative,  and  to  be  buried  seventy  days 
•afterwards  with  a  pomp  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a 
just  conception.  If,  now,  this  sacred 
limit,  which  the  Apis  w.as  not  suffered 
to  survive,  were  one  astronomically 
determined,  the  mention  by  Plutarch  of 
an  astronomical  cycle  in  connection  with 
the  subject,  is  at  once  explained.  This 
suggestion  lias  already  been  thrown  out 
by  Dr.  Hiiicks,  one  of  the  most  penetrat¬ 
ing  geniuses  of  this  or  of  .any  age.  If 
his  further  suggestion,  that  the  death  of 
the  Apis,  as  a  general  rule,  and  the  en- 
thronization  invariably,  occurred  .at  the 
I  time  of  full  moon,  the  revelations  of 
'  the  Serapeum  tablets  would  reassert  for 
themselves  something  more  than  the  in¬ 
terest  and  value  attaching  to  monuments 
recording  the  years  of  birth,  death,  and 
lifetime  of  any  ordinary  Egyptian.  This, 
since  the  explosion  of  the  Apis  cycle,  in 
its  old  acceptation,  is  now  all  their  chro¬ 
nological  value,  according  to  Professor 
Lepsius.  These  stel®  would  count  for 
more  if  they  be  really  the  epitaphs  of  the 
Divine  Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  who,  unlike 
their  hum.aD  vicegerents,  lived  and  died 
according  to  a  definitely  ascertained 
astronomical  rule.  Still  more  striking 
would  be  the  rehabilitation  .of  these  pre¬ 
cious  monuments  of  a  people,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  whose  history  and  chronology 
becomes  daily  of  greater  moment,  if  ac¬ 
cording  to  another  suggestion,  the  Sev¬ 
enty  Days  of  National  Humiliation  for 
the  Apis  were  invariably  marked,  as 
often  as  not,  precisely  at  commencement 
or  close,  but  always  within  the  sacred 
space  of  time,  by  eclipses  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  making  heaven  to  sympathize 
with  earth  in  the  universal  mourning  for 
the  god.  Should  this  assertion  proive  to 
be  well-founded — and  the  means  of  test¬ 
ing  it  with  strict  mathematical  rigor  are 
in  our  hands — one  of  the  subtlest,  we  had 
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almost  writtpn  sublimest,  master-pieces  brought  together  all  the  known  hiero- 
of  ancient  priestcraft,  may  be  said  to  glypliical  names  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
have  been  placed  by  an  overruling  Provi-  their  Persian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman 
dence  within  the  reach  of  modern  science,  successors,  with  those  of  their  queens 
as  a  powerful  lever  with  which  to  lift  the  and  the  princes  of  their  several  royal 
lid  of  the  sarcophagus  which  hides  from  houses,  to  the  number  of  eight  or  nine 
our  view  the  lifelike  features  of  this  em-  hundred  scutcheons,  announced  that  the 
balmed  nation.  For  history  without  era  of  monumental  discovery  might  be 
chronology  is  forever  impossible.  Chro-  deemed  as  good  as  closed,  the  state- 
nology  is  the  mathcm.atics  of  lime,  and,  ment  by  Egyptian  scholars  was  receiv- 
consequently,  of  the  past  and  its  events,  ed  with  a  sigh  of  disappointment.  Ilap- 
As  Scaliger  long  ago  said,  it  is  the  eye  pily,  although  quite  true  as  regards  the 
and  soul  of  history.  surface  explorations,  yet  the  subsequent 

If  the  discovery  of  the  Serapeum  be  finds  of  ^larielte  have  proved  that  there 
entitled  to  as  high  a  rank  in  the  field  of  is  still  a  subsoil  ploughing  of  the  land 
historical  science,  as  that  other  great  to  be  accomplished.  Ilis  delvings  in 
achievement  of  our  century,  the  discov-  “the  field  of  Zoan,”  in  particular, 
ery  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  occupies  that  is,  on  the  site  of  the  Tanis  of  the 
in  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe,  Greek  writers  and  the  Avaris  which, 
it  must  ^  remembered  that  it  is  only  Manetho  states,  was  the  bulwark  of  the 
the  first  instalment  of  a  series  of  brilliant  Ilyksos  power,  have  thrown  a  flood  of 
triumphs  over  the  ravages  of  time  and  light  upon  the  darkest  period  of  Egyp- 
barbarisrn,  for  which  the  Avorld  is  in-  tian  history,  the  so-called  Middle  Empire, 
debted  to  Mariette.  It  should  be  dis-  In  like  manner,  his  discovery  of  the 
tinctly  understood  that  he  has  inaugura-  tomb  of  Aahotep,  the  roy.al  mother  of 
ted  an  entirely  ne%c  era  in  the  explora-  Amosis,  the  Liberator  of  Egypt  from  the 
tion  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Monumental  yoke  of  the  Shepherds,  has  done  much 
Land,  the  Written  Valley  of  the  Nile,  to  cle.ar  up  the  obscure  beginnings  of  the 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  with  perfect  great  Eighteenth  Manethonian  Dyn.asty, 
truth,  that  former  explorers,  from  those  of  which  Amosis  w’as  the  head.  It  will 
of  the  great  French  and  Italian  expedi-  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our 
tions,  down  to  the  Prussian,  led  by  that  readers,  that  the  jewels  from  this  tomb 
W’otiderful  Egyptologer,  Lepsius  himself,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Egyptian  stall 
and  his  amicable  rival.  Dr.  Brugsch,  during  the  last  Great  Exhibition,  where 
scratched  only  the  surface  of  the  soil,  they  attracted  almost  as  much  notice  as 
How  rich  was  the  harvest  which  this  the  ^lount.ain  of  Light  itself  or  the  (iold- 
mere  tickling  of  the  ground,  to  borrow  cn  Pyramid.  Ami  well  they'  might  ; 
Douglas  Jerrold’s  felicitous  expression,  for  the  Palais  Royal  and  Coinhill  might 
made  it  laugh  to  reward  them,  may  be  safely  be  defied  to  match  these  products 
seen  from  the  plates  accompanying  the  of  the  Egyptian,  or  perhaps  Phenician, 
Description  de  V  Eyypt^  ihet  work^s  of  jewellers  and  goldsmiths,  who  lived  some 
Rosellini  and  Champollion,  and  espe-  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  years  before 
dally  the  nine  hundred  magnificent  folio  the  Christian  era !  These,  however,  are 
engravings,  which  with  the  still,  alas,  only  as  scantlings  of  Mariette’s  discov- 
desiderated  text,  will  make  up  that  ira-  cries,  made  subseijuent  to  Lepsius’s  dis- 
pcrishable  pile  of  monumental  learning,  couraging  announcement.  There  are 
to  be  found  only  in  princely  libraries,  plenty  more  of  the  most  absorbing  inter- 
Lepsius’s  Denktnaeler.  Rut,  strange  as  est,  including  exquisitely  artistic  statues 
the  assertion  may  seem,  yet  it  is  strictly  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  and  belong- 
true,  as  the- words  we  have  cited  from  ing  to  the  times  of  Cheops;  the  new 
Dr.  Rirch  above  strikingly  prove,  that  fragments  of  the  annals  of  Thothmes  the 
the  mountain  of  materials  h.a8  only  slim-  Great,  by  the  translation  of  which  grand 
ulated  the  desire  for  more,  and  that  the  inscription — certainly  not  less  important 
hunger  for  texts  has  grown  with  what  it  th.an  the  Ancyran  of  Augustus  —  Dr. 
fed  on.  Hence,  when,  in  1858,  Dr.  Lep  Rirch  has  achieved  immortality  ;  other 
sius,  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  to  the  monuments  of  the  same  Egyptian  hero’s 
world  that  other  opus  magnum  of  his  compiests,  containing  the  long  desiderat- 
life,  the  Konigshuchy  in  which  are  ed  name  of  Damascus,  amongst  others ; 
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and  the  \femphi9  Tablet  itself.  Of  these, 
and  j)arlicularlj’  of  the  last,  which  may 
be  said  to  furnish  for  the  first  time  the 
backbone  of  the  history  and  chronology 
of  the  Old  Empire,  just  as  the  Apis 
Series  does  that  of  the  New,  w'e  hope 
to  h;ive  an  opportunity  to  speak  more  at 
length.  Meanwhile,  W’e  may  remark, 
by  way  of  conclusion,  that  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction  also  of  the  monu¬ 
ments,  of  which  his  “  Serapeum  ”  fur¬ 
nishes  so  admirable  a  sjiecimen,  Mariette 
has  opened  up  a  new  era,  and  introduc¬ 
ed  a  reform  which  was  imperatively  re¬ 
quired.  And  although,  owing  to  circum¬ 
stances  to  which  W’e  cannot  refer,  that 
noble  work  has  been  discontinued,  yet  it 
is  a  consolation  to  know  that  the  same 
happy  application  of  the  art  of  photo- 
lilhograpliy  will  be  resorted  to,  whenever 
necessary,  in  the  tenfold  more  extensive 
w’ork,  I^ea  Fouillea  de  M.  Mariette^  now 
in  course  of  preparation.  May  its  author 
no  longer  dim  his  shining  merits  by  his 
inveterate  sin  of  keeping  the  world  w’ait- 
iiig  too  long. 


DubUo  Cnlvenity  Magaiine. 

GOETHE’S  F  A  U  S  T  U  S 

Comparisons  have  frequently  been  in- 
stituteil  between  the  represent.ative  poets 
of  England  and  Germany,  but  the  points 
of  difference  are  much  more  numerous 
than  those  of  analogy.  As  natural  geni¬ 
uses,  the  one  represents  at  best  but  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  soul  of  the  other.  Shaks- 
peare,  indeed,  is  the  amplest  gifted  spirit 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  any  literature. 
Never  was  there  such  an  imagination  for 
character  in  union  with  such  endless  and 
appropriate  ver9.atility  of  poetic  pow’er, 
such  an  abnorm.al  development  of  a  sen¬ 
sitive  emotional  and  passionate  system, 
controlled  by  such  lofty,  various,  and 
subtle  intellectu.al  gifts.  No  one  has  ever 
given  such  natural  truth  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tensive  range  of  the  creations  of  person- 
.ality,  since,  to  use  his  own  words,  “mind 
at  first  in  character  was  done  !  ”  An  ideal 
of  individuality  once  formed  in  his  brain 
became  forthwith  evolved  w’ith  the  most 
perfect  consistency  ;  and  this  justness  of 


•  Translated  by  Jons  Axstbb,  LL.D.  London : 
Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  1804. 
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the  judgment  of  the  sensibility  and  un¬ 
derstanding,  acting  by  a  law  of  harmony 
with  his  eclectic  imagination,  resulted  in 
that  evenness,  appropriateness,  and  sym¬ 
metry  of  production,  in  which  he  stands 
alone.  In  imaginative  passion  he  is  un¬ 
rivalled  ;  his  genius  has  energized  through 
all  their  spheres,  and  embodied  each  with 
individual  traits  so  perfectly  that  his 
characters,  whether  their  ideal  be  beauty 
or  power,  goodness  or  evil,  are  more  like 
the  natural  creations  of  a  hum 
to  speak,  than  the  productioi 
artist.  Everywhere  he  is  e  ^ 
subject,  which  he  treats  with  a  grasp  and 
subtlety  of  delineation  which  places  him 
above  the  assumption  of  parallelism  in 
ancient  and  modern  days.  In  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  dramatic  art — for  that  of  nature 
was  as  constantly  present  to  him  as  the 
air  he  breathed — he  exhibits  a  regular 
advance  (with  the  exception  of  a  brief  in¬ 
terval  in  his  middle  period,  in  which  his 
shorter  plays,  among  them  “  Tirnon  ”  and 
a  couple  more,  which  have  the  apjMiar- 
.ance  of  first  and  untouched  sketches, 
w’ere  written)  from  his  first  to  his 
la-^t  dramas.  In  the  “Tempest”  and 
“  Othello  ”  he  has  jiroduced  (in  the  latter 
especially)  the  most  perfect  symmetry  of 
eftect.*  His  language  pactakes  of  the 
universality  of  his  genius,  it  remains  at 
once  the  truest,  most  iwitural,  and  versa¬ 
tile  illustration  of  imaginative  utterance 
— whether  reflecting  passion,  thought, 
beauty — which  can  be  discovered  in 
poetry. 

The  appearance  of  a  Natural  Genius 
so  vast  as  that  of  Shakspeare  circumstan¬ 
tially  elicited  in  the  age  of  Elizalwth,  is 
an  anomaly  not  less  striking  than  that  of 
Goethe,  the  Poet  of  Culture,  in  the  Ger¬ 
many  of  his  youth,  as  yet  w’ith  a  scanty 
imitative  literature,  and  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  and  surroundment  which,  so  far 
from  fostering,  appears  solely  calculated 
to  neutralize  and  annihilate  a  spirit  of 
such  peculiar  tendency.  As  he  says,  in 
“  Wilhelm  Meister,”  “  The  people  among 
whom  I  lived  had  not  the  slightest  tinge 
of  literature  or  science.  They  were  (»er- 
man  courtiers,  a  class  of  men  at  that  time 
destitute  of  mental  culture.”  With  their 
peculiar  relative  gifts,  however — to  the 
one  the  age  of  action  in  which  he  lived — 
to  the  other,  that  in  which  the  book 
world  was  open  to  any  inquiring  intelli¬ 
gence,  became  influential  in  their  special 
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development.  Goethe’s  earliest  and 
latest  works  of  creation  .are  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  his  culture;  every  flijrht  of 
his  imagination  was  illuminated  by  the 
lamp  of  criticism.  While  approaching 
Shakspeare  in  several  of  his  dramatic 
works  nearer  than  any  other  poet  since 
the  Elizabethan  constellation,  his  origin¬ 
ality  is  of  a  secondary,  not  a  primary 
order,  and  his  powers  far  less  spontane¬ 
ous  in  their  action  than  those  evinced  in 
the  ^dramatic  universe  of  the  being  on 
whom  Coleridge  so  appropriate!  v  bestows 
the  title  Murionous,  or  the  I’housand 
Souled.  It  was  from  intense  study  of 
Shakspeare,  indeed,  whose  immense  su¬ 
periority  to  himself  Goethe  reverently 
acknowledged,  that  his  genius  first  de¬ 
veloped,  like  that  of  the  most  perfect 
poets  of  this  later  period  ;  and  to  the  in¬ 
spiration  thus  derived  is  attributable 
much  of  the  peculiar  excellence  and 
charm  we  find  in  his  first  dramatic  com¬ 
position,  “Faust,”  in  which  the  specula¬ 
tive  philosophy  of  a  Hamlet  and  the  witch 
element  of  Macbeth  united,  give  such 
effect  to  the  tenor  of  the  legend.  In  the 
same  way  his  subsequent  classical  studies 
itispired  him  to  imitate  the  spirit  and 
forms  of  antiquity — as  that  of  Greece, 
not  very  perfectly,  in  his  “  Iphlgenis”  and 
“Tasso;”  and  that  of  the  Sicilian  and 
Roman  elegy,  in  a  surpassing  manner,  in 
his  “  Roman  Elegies,”  and  “  Herman  and 
Dorothea.”  In  a  word,  Goethe  seems 
always  to  have  placed  a  model  before 
him  in  the  composition  of  his  works,  great 
and  small,  from  the  drama  and  elegy  to 
the  song  and  epigram ;  but  then,  his  in¬ 
terpretation  and  grasp  of  the  special 
spirit  of  such  ancient  or  modern,  classic 
or  Gothic  subjects,  which  he  studied,  and 
his  embodiment  of  the  subjects  with 
which  they  kindled  his  eclectic  imagina¬ 
tion,  was  able  and  admirable  indeed.  On 
the  other  hand,  Shakspeare,  with  less  lit¬ 
erature  but  vaster  power  and  more  inde- 
|>endent  capacity,  trusted  solely  to  the 
mine  of  nature  and  genius  within  him  : 
hence  the  superior  originality  of  his  ideal¬ 
ly  real  concej)tions.  Thus,  the  relative 
proportions  of  their  respective  genius, 
and  their  position  as  regards  civilization, 
rendered  the  one  par  excellence  the  poet 
of  nature,  the  other  the  poet  of  culture. 

The  first  part  of  “  Faust” — which,  as 
translated  by  Anster,  is  not  only  the 
finest  reflection  of  the  work  we  possess, 
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but  the  best  poetic  rendering  of  any  of 
the  great  works  of  modern  continental 
liter.ature  which  has  appearetl— was  one 
of  his  earliest  conceptions;  and  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  theme  constantly  occu¬ 
pied  the  most  promitient  position  in  the 
liorizon  of  his  mind  during  his  long  life, 
just  at  whose  close  the  second  part,  or 
“  Hellena,”  w.as  completed.  The  Faust 
fable,  which  first  appeared  in  a  printed 
form  in  1588,  had  previously  been  select¬ 
ed  for  dramatization  by  many  writers, 
few  subjects  being  more  attractive  than 
that  which  represented  the  ambitious  hu¬ 
man  intelligence  aspiring  to  supernatural 
power  by  the  ai<l  of  the  tlemoniac  worhl, 
and  even  at  the  hazard  of  the  soul  itself. 
The  old  marionette  play,  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  author,  took  the  lead ;  then  followed 
Calderon’s  sacramental  .auto,  “  II  Magieo 
Prodigioso,”  a  work  displaying  much  of 
the  richness  of  the  Spanish  poetic  genius, 
and  several  fine  scenes  has  been  for  some 
time  accessible  by  English  readers  in 
M’Carthy’s  admiraVile  translation.  ()! 
Marlowe’s  “  Life  and  De.ath  of  Doctor 
Faustus,”  which  appeared  in  1580,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  while  written  with 
great  ]»oetic  power  throughout,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  couple  of  the  most  striking  situa¬ 
tions  and  exquisite  jiassages  in  IJritish  or 
any  dramatic  literature  ;  while,  ]>erhaps, 
not  the  IcJist  interesting  of  its  merits  is 
the  vigorous  and  majestic  blank  verse  in 
which  it  is  written,  and  which  appears 
to  have  formed  the  model  of  that  of 
Shakspeare.  Marlowe  follows  closely  the 
old  tradition ;  and  his  drama  has  all  the 
air  of  being  an  imitation  of  the  miracle 
plays  of  the  middle  ages.  Lessing  con¬ 
templated  a  work  on  this  subject  and 
wrote  some  scenes ;  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add,  the  theme  has  been  treated  in  a 
dramatic  and  romance  form  by  many 
writers,  Muller,  Klingler,  Loroz,  Chunis-  ' 
so,  Schink,  Grabbc,  Holter,  Klongerraan, 
Seybold,  Hechstein,  Gerle,  and  others. 

Goethe’s  “  Faust,”  as  he  tells  us,  had 
its  origin  in  a  somewhat  dark  state  of  his 
mind,  of  which  it  represented  the  secomi 
poetic  phase,  the  speculative  ;  the  first, 
involving  the  over  sensitive,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  a  distaste  for  life,  from  being 
placed  in  antagonistic  positions,  having 
already  been  developed  mWerther.  Into 
“  Faust”  Goethe  threw  a  peculiar  phase 
of  his  nature  and  intellect,  much,  very 
likely,  iu  the  same  way  as  Shakspeare,  in 
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“  Hamlet,”  which  character  “  Faust  ”  re-  ; 


sembles  in  its  ideal,  tiiongh  placed  in 
a  frame  so  different.  Dtutchland  ist 
Hamlet.,  as  Freilingralh  has  said  ;  and 
in  embodying  this  conception,  Goethe 
not  only  reflected  himself,  but  the  ge¬ 
neric  spiritual  character  of  the  German 
nation,*  among  whom  the  popularity  of 
the  poem,  apart  from  its  literary  merit, 
is  doubtless  largely  attributable  to  the 
delineation  of  the  intellectual  “  Faust,” 
the  local  traditions,  and  the  inner  nie.an- 
ing  underlying  several  of  its  dramatic 
scenes  and  colloquies  which  is  so  attrac¬ 
tive  to  Germat)8,  and  characterizes  so 
much  of  their  objective  or  lyric  poetry. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  tirst  part  of 
‘•Faust”  is  perhaps  the  most  imagina¬ 
tive  and  generally  attractive  dramatic 
poem  sitjce  Shakspeare  ;  no  other  certain¬ 
ly  unites  BO  many  elements,  natural  and 
supernatural,  striking  delineations  of 
character,  variety  of  scene,  hum.an  and 
artistic  interest,  diversities  of  poetic 
form — heaven,  earth,  hell,  with  their  be¬ 
ings,  embr.aced  within  its  circuit,  conform 
to  the  stimulating  and  final  effect.  From 
the  melancholy  dedication  to  the  last 
tragic  scenes,  the  poem  is  in  the  highest 
degree  original  and  uni(iue. 

In  the  prefatory  dialogue  between 
poet  and  manager,  wo  have  the  ideal  and 
practical  prose  spirit  of  life  brought  into 
juxUaposiiion.  Then  comes  the  d.aring 
prologue  in  heaven — derived  from  the 
opening  of  Job — and  commencing  with 
the  hymn  of  the  Archangels,  the  most 
sublime  Miltonic  lyric  which  Goethe  has 
produced,  and  into  which  he  has  thrown 
the  full  sonorous  music  of  the  homoge¬ 
neous  Teutonic  tongue — 

“  Dio  Sonne  t3nt,  nach  alter  Weise 
In  Hruderspharen  wettgesang, 

Und  ihre  vorgeschriebne  reisc 
Vollendet  sie  mit  donnergang." 

The  opening  soliloquy  of  Faust,  wea¬ 
ried  with  life,  from  having  exhausted  the 
fruitless  domain  of  human  knowledge; 
the  appearance  of  the  spirit,  the  conver¬ 
sation  with  Wagner,  the  mere  man  of 
acquirement,  contrasted  with  the  ambi¬ 
tious  dreamer  ;  the  chorus  of  spirits  on 


•  Gorman  artists  have  surpassed  all  others,  not 
only  in  illustrating  Faust,  which  is  but  natural, 
but  also  Shakspearn  and  I)ante.  Retche’s  out¬ 
lines  are  to  Fuust  what  Luck’s  music  is  to  Mac- 


Easter  morning,  just  as  Faust  is  about 
to  commit  suicide,  the  charming  inter- 
vailing  scenes  of  town  life,  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  character  of  Mephistopheles, 
and  the  new  view  of  interest  thus  open¬ 
ed  ;  the  scenes  between  Faust  and  Mar¬ 
guerite,  and  the  terrible  results  to  which 
they  lead  ;  the  change,  then,  from  human 
to  supernatural  interest  in  the  flight  to 
the  witch  sabbath  in  the  Ilartz  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  pathetic  and  powerful 
dramatic  and  poetic  scene  with  w’hich 
the  poem  terminates,  combine,  ns  we 
have  said,  a  scries  of  elements  artistical¬ 
ly  conceived  and  worked  out,  which  we 
might  seek  for  in  vain  in  any  other  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  modern  times.  While  the  in¬ 
terest  attaching  to  the  human  characters 
is  accumulative  throughout,  the  rapidity 
and  range  of  the  scenes  resemble  the 
beautiful  sublime  and  fantastic  pictures 
thrown  by  a  magic  lantern.  Goethe,  the 
light  worshipper,  is  always  most  grandly 
poetic  when  the  sun  is  his  subject ;  and 
the  song  in  the  prologue,  referred  to, 
Faust's  evening  meditation,  and  ihe  song 
of  Ariel,  in  the  second  part,  in  which  the 
sound  of  the  majestic  orb  rising  in  space 
is  announced  in  the  hymn  of  the  spirit, 
are  among  his  supremest  imaginative 
passages. 

As  a  dramatic  work,  the  first  part  of 
F.aust  is  complete  in  itself ;  destiny  and 
divinity  have  controlled  the  action  up  to 
the  catastrophe  and  close.  In  this  he 
worked  out  the  middle  age  legend  and 
his  youthful  poetic  mood  ;  the  religious 
and  philosophical  principle  which  consti¬ 
tuted  its  ideal  and  dramatic  end  was  sat¬ 
isfied  in  its  dramatic  evolution.  In  the 
second  part  wo  again  see  reflected 
Goethe  himself,  no  longer  the  aspiring 
enthusiast,  but  the  mature  man  of  cul¬ 
ture  ;  and  here  the  idea  is  not  moral 
philosophy,  but  that  of  art ;  here  th** 
universjilist’s  life  poem  reflects  not  indi¬ 
viduality,  but  society. 

As  the  first  part  was  turned  to  shape 
under  the  s|)ontaneous  influence  of  a  true 
creative  mood,  so  the  second  part  of 
Faust  is  a  poem  embodied  under  the  di 
rection  of  the  critical  spirit — as  it  appear^ 
to  us,  a  scries  of  sketches  whose  person 
ages  range  through  the  antique  and  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  thrown  off  at  various  periods 
of  Goethe’s  career,  and  strung  together 
at  intervals  on  some  ideal  principle, 
which  he  possibly  did  not  consecutively 
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comprehend,  and  which,  in  parts,  despite  '  demon  recognizes,  calls  up  the  spirit  of 
the  luminous  analysis  of  various  com-  ^  Helena.  lie  is  overpowered  with  the 
raeutators,  remains  delightfully  vague  to  beauty  of  Helena,  and,  in  a  fit  of  jeal- 
German  and  less  pleasingly  so  to  foreign  ousy  with  Paris,  in  some  w'ay  violates 
readers.  Taken  in  its  entirety,  it  rather  |  the  conditions  under  which  she  is  to  re¬ 
resembles  the  radiant  phantasm.agoria  of  main  visible,  so  that  she  disappears.  ]de- 
a  poetic  kaleidoscope  than  an  organic  phistopheles  then  takes  Faust  to  his  old 
conception  of  nature  and  imagination  ;  college  chamber,  and  scenes  of  modern 
and,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  will  attract  university  life  are  produced,  in  which 
perusal  now,  as  always,  less  for  its  .alle-  Wagner  reappears  as  a  reputed  alche- 
gory  or  dramatic  interest,  scenic  or  in  mist,  in  whose  study  we  are  introduced  to 
dividual,  than  from  the  exquisite  strains  Homeniculus,  a  singular  conception  rep- 
of  poetry,  dramatic,  descriptive,  and  j  resenting  pure  intelligence.  He  proposes 
lyric,  with  which  it  abounds.  The  vari-  to  take  Faust  to  the  valley  of  Peneios, 
ety  of  elements  concentrated  in  the  poem  whither  he  leads  him  andMephistoph- 
are  still  more  numerous  than  those  m  the  eles.  The  scene  changes  to  Greece, 
first  part ;  but,  from  their  very  range,  and  here  commences  his  famous  classical 
the  effect  is  devoid  of  the  homogeneity  Walpurgis  night,  which  forms  so  line  a 
which  characterizes  the  latter.  As  a  feature  in  the  poem,  and  where  numer- 
dramatic  work,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  ous  figures  —  witches,  griffins,  sphinxes, 
purely  ideal  ever  produced,  m  its  remote-  sirens,  pigmies,  Lamiie,  nereides,  tritons, 
ness,  marvellousness :  its  muse  is  truly  and  famous  spirits  of  old  —  appear  in 
the  spirit  of  niiiglc,  and  all  ages  are  made  j  different  regions,  such  as  the  Pharsa- 
to  resuscitate  their  forms  at  the  incanta-  i  lian  plains,  the  lower  and  LTpper  Peneios, 
tions  of  its  phantast  genius.  In  the  first  |  and  the  ^dilgean  sea-shore.  The  travels 
part  of  the  poem  Mephistopheles  had  '  of  the  trio  are  through  the  land  of  fable, 
promised  to  show  Faust  the  great  world,  where,  among  other  singular  scenes,  we 
and  in  the  second  he  proceeds  so  to  do.  have  a  festival  of  the  Ocean,  in  which 
In  the  first  scene  we  find  the  aspiring  Galatea  appears.  The  colloquies  and 
spirit  matured  and  calmed ;  and,  while  songs  of  those  cl  is>lcal  beings  are 
less  individual,  he  is  made  to  take  a  less  throughout  conceived  with  the  purest 
prominent  part  in  the  action  of  the  piece,  antique  taste. 

The  first  scene  opens  with  a  twilight  The  object  of  Faust  in  this  journey 
Swiss  landscape,  Faust  lying  on  a  flow-  was  to  find  Helena ;  and  the  third  act 
ery  grass  plot,  trying  to  sleep,  with  Ariel  of  the  drama  opens  with  the  portion  of 
and  a  group  of  fairies  hovering  round  the  poem  so  designated,  a  work  whose 
him,  chanting  songs  representative  of  composition  engaged  Goethe  at  intervals 
scenic  effects,  and  presently  one  descrip-  many  years.  The  act  opens  with  the 
tive  of  sunrise ;  at  which  period  he  appearance  of  Helena  before  the  palace 
awakes,  w’ith  soul  tranquillized,  oblivious  of  Menelaus,  to  which  she  has  just  re- 
of  the  past,  and  hopeful  of  the  future,  turned  after  the  siege  of  Troy  anti  sub- 
The  next  scene  is  in  the  imperial  palace  sequent  wanderings  ;  here  she  announces 
of  the  K.aiser,  in  which  Mephistopheles  to  the  chorus  the  hideous  spectre  she 
appears  as  court  fool ;  and  in  which  pres-  had  beheld  on  entering  the  palace  —  a 
cntly  a  masque  is  held,  in  w'hich  a  num-  scone  suggested  by  the  opening  of  the 
ber  of  figures  play  a  part — garden  girls,  “  Furies”  of  Aeschylus.  Conversations 
punchinelloes,  poets,  mythologio  forms ;  between  her  and  Phorcy.as,  whose  form 
all  of  whom  are  characterized  with  pro-  Mephistopheles  has  taken,  follow  ;  in 
priety  and  beauty  of  discrimination — a  which  the  manner  of  the  Greek  dram- 
series  of  ideals  partly  Uken  from  nature,  atists  is  accurately  imitated  ;  and  the 
partly  from  Goethe’s  Greek  and  other  chorus  sings  a  magnifieent  song,  de- 
studies.  With  the  assistance  of  Mejihis-  scriptive  of  the  fall  of  Troy.  Helena, 
tophelcs,  who  has  ennehed  the  Emperor  conscious  that  preparations  are  being 
by  a  scheme  of  paper  money,  Faust,  who  j  made  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  victim,  fears 
holds  a  complex  position  at  court,  after  that  she  will  lie  chosen ;  and  just  as  the 
a  visit  to  the  realm  of  the  Mothers,  pow’-  ]  trumpet  announces  the  approach  of  Men- 
erful  goddesses,  who  exist  in  a  sphere  of  claus,  she  is  saved,  a  magic  mist  en- 
preoxistcut  forms,  whose  swjiy  the  arch-  velops  her,  and  she  is  wafted  to  the 
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Gothic  castle  of  Faust.  Arrived  she 
expresses  her  devotion  to  him  in  a  fine 
8c?ene,  and  forthwith  follow  a  number  of 
others  in  which  the  Gothic  and  classic 
elements  are  strangely,  yet  finely  con¬ 
trasted.  The  next  scene  is  in  Arcadia, 
where  Faustus,  Helena,  and  the  fruit  of 
their  amour,  Eujdiorion,  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  latter  is  said  to  represent 
the  union  of  ancient  and  modern  poetry ; 
but  this  charming  conception  seems 
rather  intended  to  embody  the  joyous 
spirit  of  youth,  with  its  versatile  desires 
and  aspirin"  aims.  Space  does  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  our  indicating  seriatim  the  series 
of  conversations  which  follow,  or  the 
meaning  which  critics  suppose  to  under¬ 
lie  them.  Suffice  to  say  that  Enphorion 
dies,  and  is  lamented  in  a  beautiful  dirge ; 
and  Helena  vanishes,  leaving  her  robes 
behind  her,  which  take  the  form  of 
clouds,  on  which  Faust  is  wafted  away 
to  a  high  mountain,  Avhere  he  meets 
Mephistopheles,  who  volunteers  to  satisfy 
his  new-born  passion  for  fame,  power, 
and  glory.  Then  come  scenes  at  the 
court  of  the  Emperor,  for  w’horn  Faustus 
raises  a  battle  of  magic,  and  is  recom¬ 
pensed  by  him,  being  awarded  the  sea¬ 
shore  as  a  feoft’.  In  the  fifth  act  Faustus 
is  still  conceiving  new  plans  of  activity, 
and  after  the  representation  of  various 
scenes  of  violence  and  outrage,  the  life 
of  Faust,  now  purified  by  suffering  and 
exertion,  tends  to  its  end.  The  scene 
of  his  death,  and  those  which  follow,  in 
which  Mephistopheles  and  the  angels 
contend  for  his  soul,  which  is  saved  by 
the  latter,  are  among  the  most  power¬ 
fully  written  in  the  poem,  which  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  magnificent  philosophic 
religious  hymn.  His  body  rests  on  the 
earth,  his  soul  ascends,  a  chorus  of  peni¬ 
tent  saints,  headed  by  Marguerite,  aj)- 
pear,  and  invoke  the  protection  of  the 
Virgin  for  the  spirit  which,  after  its  pil¬ 
grimage  of  sin  and  sorrow,  is  finally 
received  into  the  bosom  of  Divinity, 
whence  it  emanated. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  structural 
outline  of  the  second  part  of  “  Faust,” 
a  work  which,  full  of  varie<l  meaning, 
as  it  is  of  profuse  beauty  of  conception 
and  depth  of  thought,  recpiires  not  to  be 
perused  merely,  but  studied,  if  the  read-  | 
er  would  possess  himself  of  the  spirit 
with  which  it  is  impregnated,  and  of 
which,  from  its  extent,  tenor,  and  unity,  , 


no  extracts  compatible  with  our  space 
would  convey  an  adequate  idea,  it  re¬ 
mains  to  allude  briefly  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  rendered  into  English 
by  Ur.  Anster.  Some  Frenchman  has 
said  that  an  original  work  is  a  creation ; 
a  translation,  a  resurrection — not,  how¬ 
ever,  iu  the  sense  of  its  thus  appearing 
in  a  more  glorified  form.  And  so  it  is 
with  respect  to  the  greater  number  of 
such  efforts  as  have  been  made  to  nat¬ 
uralize  the  ^reat  compositions  of  antiq¬ 
uity,  and  of  Europe,  middle-aged  and 
modern,  in  British  literature,  in  which 
we  find  that,  though  the  skeleton  has 
been  reproduced,  and  the  meaning  ren¬ 
dered  prosaically  intelligible,  all  those 
indefinable  beauties  of  diction,  cognate 
with  the  action  of  the  original  writer’s 
imagination,  and  the  genius  of  his  lan¬ 
guage,  have  evaporated  during  the  trans¬ 
formation.  To  account  for  this  phenom¬ 
ena  is  simple,  many  of  our  renderings, 
especially  from  the  classic  authors,  hav¬ 
ing  been  mere  matters  of  task-work  ; 
but  the  great  and  obvious  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
mind  of  the  translator  to  that  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  writer.  Whereas,  to  produce  a 
translation  approximating  perfection  — 
for  the  differences  of  languages,  even 
those  most  closely  filiated,  render  abso¬ 
lute  perfection  impossible  —  the  genius 
of  the  one  should  equal  that  of  the 
other.  It  rarely  occurs  that  such  affini¬ 
ties  and  adaptabilities  exist;  but  even 
apart  from  such  conditions,  the  admira¬ 
ble  German  translations  of  Shakspeare, 
and  some  others  of  the  great  .English 
poets,  demonstrate  how  much  can  be 
done  by  that  love  of  subject,  as.«iduity, 
and  taste,  of  which  we  have  had  so  few 
examples  in  British  literature.  Much  of 
the  verisimilitude  attaching  to  similar¬ 
ity  of  form  also  has  been  lost,  by  writers 
arbitrarily  adopting  species  of  verse  and 
metre  different  from  the  original  ;  of 
which  w’e  find  an  instance  in  Carey’s 
“  Dante,”  one  of  our  best  works  of  this 
class,  but  which,  despite  its  liter.alness 
and  truth,  is  rendered  intolerably  stiff 
from  being  rendered  in  Miltonic  he*- 
ameter. 

It  is  pleasing  and  hopeful  to  turn  from 
the  long  array  of  indifferent  English 
poetic  translations — in  most  of  which  a 
caput  mortnum  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
foreign  author,  and  some  of  the  best  of 
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which  but  resemble  wax  as  compared  to 
natural  flowers,  in  which  though  the 
meaning  is  represented,  the  spirit  has 
flown — to  those  of  Dr.  Anster,  who,  to 
the  secondary  advantages  of  a  thorough 
familiarity  w’ith  the  language  of  Goethe, 
superadds  the  rare  and  printary  one  of 
being  a  poet  himself.  Of  his  rendering 
of  the  second  part  of  the  great  work, 
in  which  the  supremest  of  German  poets 
embodied  his  philosophy  of  life  and  art, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  its  merits  are 
fully  equal  to  those  displayed  in  his  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  first  portion  —  a  work 
which,  uniting  the  rare  elements  of  liter- 
ality  w’ith  poetic  spirit,  the  universal 
verdict  of  cultivated  criticism  has  long 
indicated  as  the  most  complete  poet¬ 
ic  translation  in  English  literature. 
Throughout  the  feeling  and  spirit  of  the 
original  is  represented  with  sympathetic 
pow’er  —  the  dramatic  portions  are  ren¬ 
dered  with  truth  and  force,  the  lyric 
with  harmonic  vigor  and  animation. 
As  we  have  above  stated,  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  the  poem  renders  it  difiicult  to 
make  adequate  extracts,  yet  if  space  ad¬ 
mitted  w’e  might  make  very  many,  as 
illustrations  of  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  executed  as — from  the 
classical  Walpurgis  night — the  soliloquy 
of  Helena,  her  description  of  the  phan¬ 
tom,  the  song  in  which  the  chorus  de¬ 
picts  the  destruction  of  Troy,  etc.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  lyric  portion,  however, 
take  the  sunrise  song  of  Ariel : 

“  Hearken !  hark !  the  storm  of  sunrise — 
Sounding  but  to  spirits’  ears — 

As  the  hours  fling  wide  the  portals 
Of  the  East,  and  day  appears. 

How  the  rock-gates,  as  the  chariot 
Of  the  Sun  bursts  through,  rebound ! 

Roll  of  drum  and  wrath  of  trumpet. 
Crashing,  clashing,  flashing  round. 
Unimaginable  splendor — 

Unimaginable  sound  1 

Light  is  come,  and  in  the  tumult 

Sight  is  deadened — hearing  drowne<i.” 


St.  Junei'f  H»Kazlne. 

IN  THE  SHADOW. 

Con  the  shadows  deepening  slowly, 
Come  the  night  winds  singing  lowly, 
Come  the  memories  overcast 
Of  the  un  forgotten  past. 


Comes  there  to  my  listless  seeming. 

In  between  my  doubt  and  dreaming. 
Flinging  back  the  folds  of  night. 

One  sweet  vision  crowned  with  light. 

For  a  little  gracious  minute 
Heaven  is  opened,  and  within  it 
Sings  a  white  and  saintly  maiden. 

Lost  to  me,  but  found  to  Aidcnn. 

Ah  1  when  she  kept  her  tryst  with  me 
The  blossoms  budded  on  the  tree  ; 

As  whisperingly  she  told  her  love 
The  sunlight  kissed  her  from  above  *, 

The  sun  set  crimson  on  the  sea. 

The  silver  mists  came  o’er  the  lea. 

And  still  we  told  the  sweet  tale  o’er. 

And  dreamed  upon  the  silent  shore. 

But  the  glorious  summer  light  / 

Is  blotted  grimly  l)y  the  night ; 

And  the  sweetest  flowers  that  blow 
Lie  buried  underneath  the  snow. 

I  remember,  in  my  sorrow. 

One  to-day  without  a  morrow. 

When  the  angels  called  her  si.ster. 

Took  her  in  their  arms,  and  kissed  her. 

In  the  silence  memories  taunt  me. 

In  the  gloom  these  dead  dreams  haunt  me ; 
But  amidst  the  shades  of  night 
Sings  a  maiden,  robed  in  light. 

— Frederick  R.  Nugent. 


BrllUh  Quarterly. 

WILLIAM  OF  NORMANDY.* 

Tub  name  of  Sir  F rancis  Palgrave 
deservedly  holds  high  place  among  our 
writers  of  English  history.  In  his  own 
especial  department  —  inquiry  into  the 
rise  and  progress  of  our  leg.il  and  polit¬ 
ical  institutions  during  the  earlier  por¬ 
tion  of  the  middle  ages — there  are  few, 
indeed,  who  could  be  compared  with 
him,  either  for  wide  range  of  historical 
knowledge,  or  for  careful  discrimination 
in  selecting  his  authorities,  and  deducing 
his  views.  Like  all  independent  writers 
he  occasionally  indulges  in  parado.v,  .and 
his  narrative — mostly  so  lucid  and  pic¬ 
torial  —  sometimes  becomes  perplexing 
by  its  discursivene-ss ;  but,  with  tliese 
slight  drawbacks,  his  works  are  a  most 
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valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  Eng¬ 
lish  history. 

The  very  pleasant  little  volume  of 
Anglo-Saxon  history,  published  in  1830, 
first  introduced  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  as 
an  historical  writer,  while  his  subsequent 
admirable  work,  The  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  English  (Jomnionwealth  during 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Period,  him  at 

once  in  the  foremost  rank.  It  is  to  this 
that  we  owe  his  largest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  work,  unfortunately  left  unfin¬ 
ished  by  his  death,  The  History  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  of  England,  for,  as  he  re¬ 
marks  in  his  preface  to  the  first  volume, 
“  English  history  is  the  joint  graft  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  history,”  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  an- 
n.als  of  Normandy  from  the  beginning, 
in  order  to  understand  more  clearly  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  peoples. 
The  first  volume,  published  in  1851, 
comprises  a  history  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty  from  the  death  of  Charlemagne 
to  the  reign  of  Charles  le  Simple,  togeth¬ 
er  with  tiie  incursions  of  the  Northmen 
and"  the  settlement  of  Iloilo  in  Neustria. 
The  second  volume,  published  in  1857, 
carries  on  the  history  of  the  three  first 
dukes  of  Normandy,  whilQ  the  third  vol¬ 
ume  now  before  us,  relates  the  history 
of  tho  three  last  dukes,  and  more  at 
length,  of  the  greatest  of  them  all,  Wil¬ 
liam  tho  Conqueror.  As  he  occupies 
the  larger  portion  of  the  third  volume, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  while 
the  remainder  of  that  is  devoted  to  the 
reign  of  the  lied  King,  and  a  very  long 
dissertation  on  the  first  crusade,  we  shall 
confine  our  review  to  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  subject — the  life  of  William,  first 
slightly  glancing  at  the  previous  history 
of  Normandy. 

Gloriojis  and  prosperous  as  was  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  yet,  “  thiek  and 
lowering  were  the  tempests  gathering  on 
the  horizon,  while  the  sun  shone  bright 
and  cheerful  on  the  vaulted  roofs  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.”  Not  only  were  the 
Sclavonian  tribes  pressing  onward,  and 
the  Saracen  power  slowly  and  steadily 
advancing,  but  the  dark  sails  of  the 
Northmen  already  loomed  on  the  Belgic 
coasts,  and  already  had  these  fierce  pirates 
sought  a  landing  on  the  fertile  plains  of 
France.  This  sad  beginning  of  future 
woe  to  his  race  was,  however,  spared  to 
the  great  ruler  of  the  tenth  century  ; 


and,  weighed  down  as  were  his  last 
days  with  family  troubles,  Charlemagne 
never  witnessed  their  actual  invasion, 
lie  died, “  right  royally,”  surrounded  by 
all  his  great  otticers  of  state  ;  and  then, 
clad  in  imperial  robes,  with  jewelled 
diadem  on  his  brow,  his  ivory  horn  slung 
in  his  baldric,  his  good  sword  Joyeuse 
by  his  side,  he  was  borne  to  his  chair  of 
state  in  the  vault  beneath  his  throne  in 
the  Basilica  of  Aix,  and  there,  with  gos-  « 
pel  book  open  on  his  knees,  his  golden 
shield  and  sceptre  pendant  before  him, 
sat  in  ghastly  state — emperor  eveu  in 
the  grave  ;  while  Louis  le  Debonnaire 
succeeded  to  an  inheritance  of  sorrow. 
Charlemagne  breathed  his  laet  beneath 
the  gilded  roof  of  the  palace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Louis,  heart-broken,  in  a 
leafy  hut  close  beside  the  Rhine,  soothed 
by  the  pleasant  ripple  of  its  cooling 
streams,  leaving  to  Charles  le  Chauve 
an  empire  more  weakened  and  a  future 
still  darker;  for  the  Northmen,  already 
victorious  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
England,  now  hovered  on  the  shores  of 
Neustria;  and  ere  long,  invited  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Frankish  squadron, 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  rowed 
up  the  tempting  river,  and  plundered 
and  burned  “  Gallo  -  Homan  Ilolhoma- 
gus.” 

It  was  not  often  that  pirates  obtained 
spoil  so  abundant  and  so  precious.  They 
hurried  back  to  summon  their  brethren, 
and  stout  Ilegner  Lodbrok,  w'ith  his 
hundred  and  twenty  “  dragons  of  the 
sea,”  ploughed  cheerily  through  the 
crashing  ice,  on  the  following  bleak 
Eastertide,  right  onward  to  Paris.  The 
inhabitants  fled  in  dismay,  having  buried 
their  treasures;  but  to  the  Northmen 
the  huge  beams  of  the  church  roofs,  and 
the  iron-work  of  the  gates,  were  tempt¬ 
ing  spoils,  and  with  these  they  loaded 
their  barks.  Seven  thousand  pounds  of 
silver  were  oflTered  by  Charles  as  a  sub¬ 
sidy,  and  the  Northmen  sailed  back  well 
satisiied.  Arrived  in  Denmark,  Ilegner 
repaired  to  Eric  the  Red,  and  related  his 
good  fortune;  the  king  refused  to  be¬ 
lieve  him.  Again  Ilegner  sought  the  , 
presence  of  his  sovereign,  not  with  the 
silver,*  but  followed  by  gangs  of  his 
crew,  some  carrying  the  long  beams 
(lulled  from  the  church  roofs,  and  others 
laden  with  the  huge  iron  bar  of  the 
Paris  gate.  These  trophies  were  irre- 
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aistible ;  Eric  the  Red  headed  the  next 
expedition,  and  invasion  followed  inva¬ 
sion,  until  the  fairest  provinces  were 
subjected  to  their  sway. 

Of  Rollo,  the  founder  of  the  dukedom 
of  Normandy,  little  can  be  known.  lie 
seems  to  have  been  a  warlike  youth, 
compelled  by  a  quarrel  with  their  “  over 
king  ”  to  flee  away  with  his  brother  to 
England.  Here  he  became  a  viking 
chief,  and,  after  many  successful  voy¬ 
ages,  he  sailed  up  the  Seine  to  Jumieges. 
The  inhabitants,  worn  out  with  incessant 
attacks,  now  sought  to  capitulate,  and 
invited  Rollo  “  to  a  peaceful  occupation 
of  Rouen,  terra  Jimia^  and  islands.”  To 
this  he  consented,  and  a  danegeld  of 
flve  thousand  pounds  having  ralifled  the 
contract,  the  bold  viking  and  his  hardy 
followers  took  possession  of  their  lands. 
Rut  ere  long  Rollo  enlarged  his  bound¬ 
aries.  The  empire  under  Charles  le 
Cbauve’s  successors  w’as  too  feeble  to 
offer  resistance,  and,  at  length,  not 
Rouen  and  its  appendages  alone,  but 
“Haute  Normandie,”  became  the  fief 
of  the  Danish  rover.  A  noble  barbarian 
does  Rollo  see  m  to  have  been.  Although 
a  pirate  from  his  youth,  he  had  the  wis¬ 
dom  to  recognize  the  benefits  of  civili¬ 
zation,  and  in  his  new  territory  he  en- 
*  couraged  both  arts  and  learning.  He 
became  a  Christian,  too,  in  his  grim  old 
age,  and  holy  church  rejoiced  when  he 
wrapt  the  white  chrism al  vestment 
around  him,  for  right  royal  were  the 
gifts  he  bestowed  on  her  ministers ;  the 
unlettered  warrior  doubtless  looking  up 
with  wondering  admiration  to  the  book- 
learned  priests,  to  whom  he  committed 
the  education  of  his  only  son,  Guillaume 
Longue  -  epee.  Singular  was  it,  too, 
“  that  the  reputation  of  Rollo  the  legis¬ 
lator  vied  with  the  reputation  of  Rollo 
the  conqueror.”  More  than  fourscore 
years  of  active  life  were  allotted  to  this 
illustrious  viking,  and  when  infirmity  at 
length  warned  liiin  to  retire  from_  the 
world,  his  chieftains  took  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  his  son,  and  soon  after  the  great 
founder  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy  was 
laid  “in  the  Metropolitan  Basilica  of 
Notre  Dame  of  Rouen.” 

Guillaume  Longue  6p6e  fell  a  victim 
to  foul  assassination  ere  his  middle  age, 
and  Richard  Sans  peur,  the  bright-eyed, 
golden-haired  boy — so  lovingly  celebrat¬ 
ed  both  by  chronicler  and  trouv6re — 


succeeded  to  an  inheritance  of  strife  and 
bloodshed.  Many  were  the  perils  of 
his  minority,  but  he  surmounted  them 
all,  and  from  the  day  he  reentered  Rouen, 
after  his  proud  triumph  over  Louis 
d’Outreraer,  to  when — a  full  half  cen¬ 
tury  later — he  was  placed  in  the  stone 
chest  in  the  pathway  expressly  hollowed 
out  for  him,  Richard  Sans-peur  w’as  a 
name  of  fear  to  his  enemies,  of  fond  re¬ 
membrance  to  his  subjects — emphatical¬ 
ly  the  ruler  “  by  whose  deeds  and  doings 
the  duchy  was  fashioned  and  framed.” 
Richard  Sans  peur  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Richard,  on  whom  was  be 
stowed  the  title  of  “  Le  Bon,”  apparent¬ 
ly  not  so  unsuitable  a  title  as  those 
usually  bestowed  upon  rulers.  In  his 
reign  the  first  relations  of  England  with 
Normandy  were  formed;  for  his  sister 
Emma  was  married  to  Ethelred,  and 
her  subsequent  return  with  her  two  sons, 
Edward  and  Alfred,  and  their  education 
in  Normandy,  were  important  links  in 
the  chain  of  events  which  led  to  the 
conquest. 

Ethelred  subsequently  followed  Emma 
to  Normandy.  He  seems  to  have  been 
kindly  received;  and.  from  thence  he 
returned  to  England,  where,  shortly 
after,  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Edmund  Ironsides.  During  this  time, 
Emma  appears  to  have  continued  in 
Normandy,  and  here  her  children  were 
educated,  “  their  hearts  thoroughly 
alienated  from  England,  and  the  Nor¬ 
mans  and  Normandy  became  as  their 
kindred  and  their  home.” 

Duke  Richard  le  Bon  died  in  middle 
age,  leaving  two  sons,  Richard,  to  whom 
he  bequeathed  the  duchy,  ami  Robert, 
to  whom  he  left  the  county  of  Hiesmes. 
But  Robert  felt  himself  aggrieved  that 
Falaise,  which  had  formed  a  portion  of 
that  county,  was  withheld.  He  went  to 
war  with  his  brother  soon  after  his 
father’s  death,  and  seized  and  held  Fa¬ 
laise.  The  brothers  were  now  at  deadly 
strife,  when  friends  interposed,  and 
effected  a  reconciliation.  Merrily  they 
returned  to  Rouen  ;  a  splendid  banquet 
was  prepared,  but  “  the  young  and  flour¬ 
ishing  Richard  w’as  suddenly  stricken, 
and  he  passed  from  the  hall  to  his  death¬ 
bed.”  Many  of  the  party  shared  the 
same  fate,  and  no  one  doubted  that 
poison  had  done  its  work.  “  Never  was 
Robert  exonerated  from  the  imputatioo 
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of  fratricide  ;  never  was  the  dark  stain 
effaced  ;  never  was  the  obscure  suspicion 
dispelled.”  Robert  succeeded  to  the 
duchy  of  course ;  there  was  no  claim¬ 
ant  to  contest  his  right,  and,  whatever 
might  be  the  general  opinion,  he  soon 
won  golden  opinions  from  his  subjects 
by  his  extravagant  munificence.  This 
well  supplies  the  reason  for  his  more 
favonable  title,  Robert  le  Magnifique ; 
for  that  less  complimentary  one,  by 
which  he  is  more  generally  known, 
Robert  lo  Diable,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
ascertain  its  origin,  since,  “  whatever 
may  have  been  his  secret  crimes,  he  never 
manifested  any  open  tendency  to  outrage 
or  cruelty.”  A  wild,  rollicking  life  did 
Robert  lead  at  Falaise,  his  favorite  resi¬ 
dence  ;  and  here  he  met  Arietta,  and 
here  was  born  his  only  son — the  dreaded 
William  the  Conqueror.  Rut  Robert, 
although  pleasure-loving  to  the  utmost 
excess,  had  talents  for  government,  and 
he  interfered  successfully  in  the  affairs 
of  Flanders,  and,  on  King  Robert’s  de¬ 
cease,  in  those  of  France.  During  this 
time,  the  English  Athelings,  Edward 
and  Alfred,  had  remained  at  their  cons- ! 
in’s  court — their  mother,  Emma,  now 
wearing,  a  second  time,  the  crown  of 
England  as  the  wife  of  Canute.  Robert 
was  their  sole  protector,  and,  with  chiv¬ 
alrous  feeling,  he  availed  himself  of  a 
short  interval  of  tranquillity  to  open  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  Canute  for  “  an  equitable 
division  between  the  representatives  of 
the  two  dynasties ;  ”  and  a  j>recedent 
w’as  already  familiar  in  the  case  (»f  the 

fiartition  between  Canute  and  Ironside, 
iut  Canute's  reply  was  a  defiance — 
“  Let  them  hold  what  they  can  win.” 
Robert  generously  accepted  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  He  fitted  out  a  noble  fleet  for 
the  conquest  of  England,  even  while 
that  son  was  in  his  cradle  who  was  so 
direfully  to  achieve  it.  Rut  the  time 
was  not  yet.  Although  the  cloudless 
sky  and  the  prospering  gale  greeted  the 
departing  armament,  the  storm  soon 
arose,  the  north  wind  blew  furiously, 
the  fleet  was  dispersed,  and  long  after¬ 
wards  were  the  decaying  hulks  to  be 
seen  rotting  at  Rouen.  Rut  the  main 
portion  escaped,  and  the  Athelings  con¬ 
tinued  on  board,  lingering  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  presenting  themselves  ;  but  no 
opening  ensued.  The  scheme  became 
abortive,  and  the  conquest  of  England 


'  was  postponed.  This  incident  is  im¬ 
portant,  for  it  shows  the  strong  interest 
Robert  felt  in  his  cousins,  and  how  nat¬ 
urally  Edward,  after  he  had  become  by 
right  of  succession  king  of  England, 
would  still  look  to  Normandy  rather 
than  elsewhere  for  council  and  aid. 

Rut  Robert,  although  wealthy  and  pros¬ 
perous,  and  holding  a  station  of  higher 
political  importance  than  any  preceding 
duke,  was  ill  at  ease.  He  had  one  child, 
upon  whom  ho  seems  to  have  doated 
with  a  more  than  mother’s  fondness,  and 
whom,  notwithstanding  the  illegitimacy 
of  his  birth,  he  determined  to  make  his 
heir.  Of  little  consequence  was  mere 
illegitimacy.  Some  of  the  dukes  had  not 
been  clear  of  that  stain  ;  nor,  although 
Arietta’s  general  character  was  disrepu¬ 
table,  was  that  insuperable.  Rut  of  all 
the  Working  classes,  the  skinners  were 
viewed  —  both  by  the  French  and  Ger¬ 
mans —  as  the  most  degraded  of  men, 
and  her  father  was  one.  “  Those  who 
pursued  the  useful,  albeit  disgusting 
trade  of  skinning  beasts,  were  stigma¬ 
tized  as  a  distinct  and  depraved  caste 
— ranked  among  the  race^  maudites  of 
France,  holding  a  place  somewhat  be¬ 
tween  a  tnesel  and  a  gypsy,  cohabiting 
or  marrying  only  among  themselves;” 
anti  here,  the  sole  offspring  of  Robert 
the  .Magnificent  was  grandchild  to  old 
Hulbert  the  tanner,  whom  the  meanest 
burgess  of  Rouen  would  cross  the  way 
to  avoid !  No  wonder  that  the  very 
thought  of  a  cliild  of  such  base  parent¬ 
age  inheriting  the  proud  duchy  of  Rollo 
was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  no¬ 
bles  ;  no  wonder  that  the  lowfst  of 
the  peo[)le  heaped  epithets  of  obloquy 
on  the  boy,  until  “  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  could  never  rid  himself  of  the 
contumelious  appellation,  which  bore 
indelible  record  of  his  father’s  sin.” 
Keenly  did  Robert  feel  this  hostility 
towards  his  <jarling  child — an  hostility 
which,  naturally  enough,  increastnl  when 
the  old  tanner  was  elevated  to  the  in¬ 
congruous  office  of  court  chamberlain, 
and  his  daughter  flaunted  in  almost 
royal  state  as  the  duke’s  publicly-recog¬ 
nized  mistress.  “  The  boy,  William, 
was  the  object  of  universal  contempt; 
no  womler  that  the  magnificent  Robert 
was  sad  at  heart.” 

Suddenly  Robert  convened  his  prel¬ 
ates  and  nobles,  and  then  made  the 
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startling  announcement  of  liis  detenni- 
natiou  to  set  forth  as  a  pilgrim  t<»  the 
Holy  Lund.  It  was  n()t  as  yet,  the  era 
of  the  crusades;  no  military  leader,  no 
monarch  or  ruler,  had  come  forth  with 
well  appointed  followers  “  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  our  Lord  in  his  own  land.” 
Was  Robert  le  Magnifi(pie,  then,  to  go 
forth  with  scrip  and  pilgrim-staff,  a  toil¬ 
ing  wayf;H'er,  on  the  long  and  perilous 
journey,  uiidert.aken  by  lew  save  obscure 
men  ?  Direful  was  the  consternation 
when  the  duke  communicated  this  proj¬ 
ect  to  his  lieges.  Not  only  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  the  plan,  but  the  consequences. 
Should  Robert  die  aw.ay  from  home, 
who  H'ould  succeed  him  ?  VV'^hile  be 
was  absent,  who  would  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  duchy  ?  It  was  then  that 
Robert  brought  forward  his  boy,  now 
almost  seven  years  ohl. 

“Pitiful  was  Robert’s  earnestness  when  ex¬ 
tolling  the  child's  promising  disposition,  so 
fitting  to  render  him  a  competent  sovereign. 
All  the  virtues  which  the  courtiers’  glozing 
Hattcry  attributes  to  an  heir-apparent,  were 
truths  in  the  conception  of  the  uneasy  adul- 
U'rer,  wrestling  against  the  consequences  of 
his  vice.  All  the  remorse,  all  the  prickings 
of  conscience,  all  the  stings  of  worldly  shame 
spread  over  the  life  of  a  putative  father,  were 
concentrated  in  that  miserable  hour.  Ear¬ 
nestly  did  prelates  and  barons  repeat  their 
remonstrances,  expatiating  upon  the  impend¬ 
ing  dangi-rs.  ’  Robert,  on  his  part,  persevered 
obstinately,  vehemently,  until  the  assembly, 
yielding  to  his  urgency,  and  moved  by  his 
misery,  as.sente(l  to  the  demand.  If  legal 
forma  possess  any  stringency,  no  act  of  state 
could  be  more  binding  than  the  confirmation 
which  the  child’s  title  now  received.  In  the 
first  place,  the  proud  ami  vexed  baronage 
performed  homage  and  fealty.  Whatever  du¬ 
ties  or  services  a  vassal  owes  his  suzerain, 
would  the  lieges  render  to  the  heir  rising 
seven  ye.ars  of  age.  This  very  important  en¬ 
gagement  imparted  to  William  a  valid  and 
constitutional  title,  as  between  him  and  his 
vassals.  Rut  the  duke  himself  would  grow 
up  a  vassal,  and  the  assent  of  his  superior 
was  needed.  Robert,  therefore,  brought  the 
child  —  his  child  of  dishonor  —  before  King 
Henry  of  France,  surrendering  the  duchy  in 
the  boy’s  favor,  and  the  lad,  duly  performing 
homage,  became  the  liegeman  of  the  mon¬ 
arch.” 

That  the  King  of  Frjince  so  willingly 
accepted  Robert’s  transference  of  his 
allegiance,  may  be  readily  accounted  for 
by  duplicity  ;  but  that  his  haughty 
barons  should  have  been  moved  either 


by  his  prayers  or  tears,  seems  stran|re. 
Might  it  not  be  that  the  sanctity  which 
invested  pilgrimage  produced  a  com¬ 
manding  effect  on  rude  but  devout 
minds  ?  and  the  supplication  which 
might  h:ive  been  refused  to  the  duke, 
in  merely  departing  on  an  errand  of 
warfiire  or  pleasure,  was  felt  to  be  irre¬ 
sistible  when  urged  by  the  p'lgrim,  who 
had  8tri|)ped  himself  of  every  possession 
that  he  might  go  a  penitent  to  the  Holy 
Land  ? 

In  the  appointment  of  guardians  of 
the  young  duke,  Robert  exercised  a 
sound  judgment.  The  worthless  mother 
was  wholly  excluded  ;  and  Alain,  Duke 
of  Rrittany,  the  boy’s  cousin,  became 
regent,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen 
was  associated  with  him.  And  now 
Robert  set  forth  on  his  pilgrimage  ;  but 
more  in  the  array  of  Robert  le  .Magni- 
fique  than  the  humble  palmer.  Harbin¬ 
gers  went  forward  to  prepare  the  lodg¬ 
ings  ;  and  palfreys,  and  war  steeds,  and 
sumpter  mules  laden  with  luxuries,  ami 
long  trains  of  attendants,  followed  in 
his  train  ;  while  to  beguile  the  way 
with  pleas, ant  companionship,  Drogo, 
Count  of  the  Vexin,  and  Toustain  le 
Blanc,  took  their  journey  with  him.  A 
pleasant  j*ortion  of  Maistre  Wace’s 
“  Roman  du  Rou  ”  is  that  which  nar¬ 
rates  this  royal  pilgrimage,  and  its  va¬ 
rious  incidents,  how  Robert  surmounted 
the  Alps,  and  visited  Rome  and  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  how  abundant  was  his 
largesse  to  the  poor  pilgrims  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  But  home  he  was  fated  never  to 
return.  After  long  sickness,  he  and 
Count  Drogo  died  at  Nice,  from  the 
effects  of  poison,  it  was  said  ;  they  were 
interred  in  the  cathedral,  and  Toustain 
le  Blanc  returned  to  Norm.andy  with 
the  news,  and  with  the  relics  which 
Robert  had  carefully  collected. 

Robert’s  pilgrimage  had  occupied  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  years,  and  thus, 
ere  ke  had  completed  his  tenth  year, 
William’s  reign  commenced.  During 
this  time  tranquillity  had  been  preserved 
in  the  duchy,  but  with  the  rumors  of  the 
father’s  failing  health  that  reached  Ku- 
rope,  disturbances  began.  William  was 
now  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  Gilbert 
Crespon,  Count  of  Brienne  and  Thor- 
kettil,  and  he  was  conveyed  for  safety 
to  the  strong  castle  of  Vaudreuil.  But 
ere  long  this  stronghold  was  assailed  by 
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William  de  Montgomery  ;  llio  cousin 
who  slept  with  the  yoiuiir  duke  was 
killed  by  Ins  side;  ThorkeUil,  iiis  {>uar- 
diaii,  and  apparently  his  preceptor,  was 
butchered  ;  and,  rescued  by  his  uncle 
on  the  mother’s  side,  he  found  refui'e  in 
a  peasant’s  cottage.  A  period  of  tierce 
confusion  followed,  during  which  we 
have  few  notices  of  the  young  duke; 
but  nearly  six  years  of  warfare  among 
the  nobles  was  at  length,  in  1042,  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  Council  of  Caen  |)roclaim- 
ing  the  “  Truce  of  God  ;  ”  that  benevo¬ 
lent  provision,  w'hicit  not  only  secured 
the  peace  of  all  men  during  the  three 
great  church  festivals,  but  prohibited 
sword  to  be  unsheathed,  or  i)attle-axe 
.  wielded,  from  the  sunset  of  each  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  to  Mond.ay’s  dawn.  A 
long  interval  of  (juiet  followed,  and 
William  grew  up  to  stern  and  vigorous 
matihood. 

As  for  William,  his  character  received 
full  development  at  an  early  ago.  lie  con¬ 
ducted  him.self  wisely  and  discreetly,  and  the 
sagacity  distinguishing  the  num  hail  previ¬ 
ously  been  conspicuous  in  the  boy.  To  varied 
talents  of  a  high  order,  William  conjoined 
athletic  vigor  and  a  noble  form.  It  was 
talked  of  ns  a  truth,  or  accepted  as  a  truth, 
that  none  but  Duke  William  could  bend  Duke 
William’s  bow.  His  natural  gift.s,  whether 
bodily  or  mental,  marked  him  for  a  con<jueror ; 
and  the  hard  discipline  be  sustained  in  his 
youth  trained  him  to  liecomo  a  chastiser  of 
nntion.s,  a  mini.ster  of  punishment  and  of 
vengeance.  But  his  greatest  victory  was 
over  his  own  'natural  passions :  in  an  age  of 
gross  and  unbridled  licentiousness,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Carthage  was  not  more  distinguished 
for  continence  and  chastity  than  William. 
He  soon  acquired  importance  beyond  his 
years.  A  powerful  and  brilliant  court  as¬ 
sembled  around  him.  So  splendid,  so  influ¬ 
ential  was  the  youth,  as  to  excite  King  Hen¬ 
ry’s  jealousy ;  and  the  monarch,  secretly 
alarmed  at  his  vassal’s  rising  reputation,  was 
obliged,  even  then,  to  treat  him  with  a  degree 
of  deference  beyond  what  his  years  could 
claim.” 

But  the  king  wms  resolved  to  “  bide 
his  time,”  altliough  that  time  was  long. 
At  length,  and  while  the  young  duke 
was  enjoying  those  forest  sports,  which 
from  his  earliest  days  to  his  latest  he 
followed  with  such  keen  enjoyment, 
Henry  suddenly,  ere  hostile  message 
was  delivered,  or  gauntlet  flung  down, 
poured  his  forces  into  the  Evre9in,  de¬ 
manding  the  instant  demolition  of  the 


castle  of  Tilliers.  William,  alive  to  the 
«langer  of  provoking  his  suzerain,  gave 
up  the  stronghold  ;  but  prob.ibly  encour¬ 
aged  by  hopes  of  aid  from  the  French 
king,  his  barons  now  formed  a  confeder¬ 
acy  against  him,  and  bound  themselves 
by  a  great  oath  to  work  his  destruction. 
Unconscious  of  danger,  William  Vas  so¬ 
journing  meanwhile — 

“  At  pleasant  Valognes,  where  temple  and 
hypocaust,  theatre  and  amphitheatre,  testified 
how,  in  the  lu.xuriuus  Roman  days,  the  locality 
had  been  prized.  There  William  established 
himself,  holding  his  court.  Among  his  guests 
none  more  imj^rtant  than  Galet  the  fool.  Half 
demented,  though  acute  withal,  this  merry- 
man  Iwcomes  conspicuous  in  the  history  of 
court  jesters,  for  he  had  gained  cognizance  of 
the  conspiracy.  In  the  midst  of  the  night 
he  presented  him.self  at  William’s  door,  in 
full  ofllcial  costume,  his  bauble  slung  round 
his  neck  ;  and  knocking  violently,  he  shrieked 
out,  ‘Up,  up,  my  lord  duke!  open,  open! 
flee,  flee !  Delay  is  death  ;  all  are  armcil,  all 
marshalled  ;  and  if  they  capture  thee,  never 
wilt  thou  again  see  the  light  of  day  !  ’  Wil¬ 
liam  obeyed  the  warning  without  even  a 
thought  of  hesitation.  No  questions  asked. 
No  companions  to  support  him.  No  groom 
aiding.  Half-clad,  starting  from  his  couch  ho 
rushed  into  the  shible,  saddleil  his  horse,  and 
made  for  the  ford  of  V’ire.  Hard  by  the 
river’s  mouth  sto-xl,  and  still  stands,  the 
church  of  St.  Clement,  close  upon  Isigny. 
There  he  tarried ;  maybe  prayed.  Bayeux 
he  dared  not  enter ;  therefore  he  edged  his 
track  between  the  Saxon  city  and  the  sea, 
skirting  a  neighborhood  whose  name  is  echoed 
on  our  shore  of  the  channel  —  the  bourgade 
of  ‘  Rye.’  Doubting  the  loyalty  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants,  he  sought  for  the  ‘  Manoir,’  the  dwel¬ 
ling-place  par  excellenee.  Day  was  dawn¬ 
ing  ;  but  ere  the  sun  had  cleared  the  hori¬ 
zon,  William  had  arrived  at  Hubert’s  door. 
His  horse,  white  with  foam,  l)cspoke  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  the  danger  which  had  driven  his 
rider  thither.  The  road  through  which  Wil¬ 
liam  escaped  still  retains  the  name  of  la  toie 
du  Due.  The  local  traditions  and  the  trou- 
vire’s  lay  agree  with  singular  accuracy  ;  and 
the  whole  of  this  narrative  abounds  with  par¬ 
ticulars  so  minutely  descriptive,  that  none 
but  the  illustrious  fugitive  couhl  have  told 
the  tale.” 

Hubert’s  sons  conducted  the  duke  to 
Falaise;  but  bis  flight  was  the  signal 
for  the  barons  seizing  the  government; 
and  then  William,  with  an  astuteness 
scarcely  to  be  expected  in  a  fierce,  im¬ 
petuous  young  ruler,  not  long  past  his 
twentieth  year,  determined — and  it  was 
a  hard  trial,  as  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
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truly  remarks — to  supplicate  the  aid  of 
his  liege  lord,  that  lord  who  had  already 
BO  unjustly  wrested  Tilliers  from  him. 
lie  repaired  to  Poissi,  and,  “  in  the 
character  of  a  vassal,  the  future  con¬ 
queror  craved  his  lord’s  aid.”  Tliis  was 
gladly  given,  andWilliam,  willing  enough 
to  6ght  under  the  banner  of  the  French 
king,  so  that  his  vengeance  might  be 
sated,  told  over  the  chief  rebels  man  by  ^ 
man.  The  combined  forces  assembled  i 
on  the  Val  des  Dunes.  The  fight  was  | 
fierce  and  long,,  until  the  rebels  fled  in  I 
confusion,  and  the  foaming  mill-race  of  i 
Bourbillon  was  choked  with  the  dead,  j 
The  defeat  was  total ;  and  the  insur¬ 
gents  sought  mercy.  “  William  was 
prudently  gracious,”  and  complete  suc¬ 
cess  crowned  his  first  battle. 

But  William,  by  whom  war  seems  to 
have  been  viewed — like  his  cherished 
sports,  hawking  and  hunting  —  as  a 
mere  pastime,  now  turned  his  arms 
against  Geoftry  Martel,  Count  of  An-  j 
jou,  who  had  obtained  possession  of 
Alen^on,  and  continually  harassed  the 
Norman  border.  He  therefore  besieged 
Alen9on,  “  prosecuting  the  campaign 
with  insulting  unconcern,  savoring  of 
affectation,  hawk  on  fist,  or  following 
the  hounds,  as  though  the  country  did 
not  remain  to  be  acquired,  but  was  al¬ 
ready  gained.”  This  disgusted  even 
his  own  followers,  many  of  whom  still 
“grudged  the  raising  of  their  caps  to  the  | 
tanner’s  grandson  ;  ”  while  the  inhabi-  j 
tantsof  Alen^on  spread  outside  the  w.'ills  , 
“  filthy,  gore-besmeared  skins,  and  as  he  j 
drew  nigh  they  whacked  them,  with,  j 
‘  Plenty  of  work  for  the  tanner ;  plenty 
of  work  for  the  tanner.’  ”  William 
swore  his  great  oath  that  dearly  should 
they  pay  for  this  chafing  insult.  lie 
stormed  the  outwork,  he  wreaked  on 
the  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands 
the  most  atrocious  tortures,  and  the  ter¬ 
rified  townsmen  w’ere  at  length  com¬ 
pelled  to  capitulate. 

Again  there  was  war,  and  it  was  now 
betw’een  the  King  of  France  and  his 
vassal.  Many  of  the  Norman  barons 
had  found  refuge  at  the  French  court, 
and,  instigated  by  them,  Henry  deter¬ 
mined  to  expel  the  “  pirates  ”  from  the 
soil  of  France.  But  William  acted 
with  his  wonted  caution.  Although 
the  hostile  troops  p(*ured  in  on  every 
side,  he  stood  strictly  on  his  defence. 
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True  to  feudal  principle,  he  avoided 
dealing  the  first  blow,  for  if  his  liege 
lord  struck  first,  then  liis  fealty  would 
be  at  an  end.  Still  the  French  troops 
poured  in,  and  they  occupied  the  bour- 
gade- of  Mortemer  as  headquarters; 
and  here,  ere  they  had  awakened  from 
the  drunken  riot  in  which  they  had 
passed  the  night,  the  Normans  fired  the 
town,  and  gave  chase  to  the  terrified 
fugitives,  gaining  a  complete  victory, 
which  was  grimly  announced  to  the 
French  king,  then  at  some  distance,  by 
Roger  de  Toeny,  who,  ere  dawn,  climb¬ 
ing  a  tree,  bade  him,  in  rude  verse,  rise 
up  from  his  slumber,  and  bury  his 
friends,  who  lay  dead  at  Mortemer. 
King  Henry  now  concluded  a  discredita¬ 
ble  peace  with  William,  who  returned, 
well  pleased  at  the  result  of  his  second 
victory — .all  unconscious  as  yet  of  that 
third  and  far  greater  victory,  Hastings. 

While  William  had  thus  grown  up 
amid  strife  .and  bloodshed,  his  second 
cousin  bMward,  who  had  sojourned  in 
Norm.andy  until  1040,  when  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  England  by  his  half  brother 
Hardicanute,  had  become  ruler  of  that 
kingdom.  Although  in  training  for  a. 
saint,  the  feeble  Confessor  never  seems, 
to  have  been  a  favorite  with  the  nation, 
.and  on  the  death  of  ILardicanute  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
crown  chit  ‘fly  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Earl  of  Wessex,  Godwin,  but  partly 
also  to  the  clearly-expressed  notice  from 
the  Norman  court,  that  if  the  English 
refused  to  recognize  the  son  of  Emma, 
they  should  feel  the  ])ressure  of  Norman 
power.  Thus,  nearly  a  generation  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought, 
Norman  influence  had  its  weight  in 
j  English  politics. 

The  son  of  a  Norm.an  mother,  edu- 
j  cJited  in  Normandy,  and  a  dweller  there 
throughout  his  early  manhood,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Edward  should  have  be¬ 
come  far  more  Norman  than  English  in 
habits  and  feeling,  and  that  on  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne  he  should  h.ave  in¬ 
vited  over  many  of  those  who  had  been 
!  friends  during  his  exile.  With  his  Nor¬ 
man  favorites  came  Norman  customs: 
the  use  of  their  language,  of  their  hand¬ 
writing,  and,  what  seems  to  have  given 
yet  more  oft’ence,  Edward’s  adoption  of 
“  the  great  seal,”  which,  af  er  tne  usage 
of  continental  sovereigns,  he  appended 
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to  the  parchments  in  addition  to  the 
old-accustomed  Anglo-Saxon  sign  of  the 
cross.  This  last  innovation  might  be 
considered  of  slight  moment,  but  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  points  out  very  forci¬ 
bly  the  actual  grievances  which  resulted 
from  its  use,  inasmuch  as 

“The  adoption  of  these  forms  gave  the 
king  an  additional  reason  for  retaining  about 
his  person  the  *  clerks  ’  whom  he  hwl  brought 
from  Franco,  and  by  whom  all  his  writing 
business  was  performed.  They  were  his  do¬ 
mestic  chaplains  and  the  keepers  of  his  con¬ 
science,  and,  in  addition  to  these  influential 
functions,  they  were  his  law  advisers,  and 
also  his  Secretaries  of  State,  and  through 
them  it  was  the  custom  to  prefer  all  petitions 
and  requests  to  the  king.  One  suitor  was 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  grant  of  land ;  anoth¬ 
er,  mayhap,  requircil  a  *  writ’  to  enable  him 
to  receive  amends  for  an  injury ;  a  third 
wished  to  ask  for  leave  to  quarter  liimself  and 
his  hounds  and  his  horses  on  one  of  the 
king’s  manors — and  in  such  cases  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  Robert  the  Norman  monk  of 
Jumiege.s,  or  Giso  the  Fleming,  or  Krnaldus 
the  Frenchman,  would  have  many  means  of 
serving  their  own  party  and  disappointing 
their  ailversaries ;  and  many  an  honest  Eng¬ 
lishman  was  turned  away  with  a  hard  wonl 
and  a  heavy  heart  by  these  Norman  cour¬ 
tiers.’’ 

These  clerks,  too,  were,  of  course,  in 
orders,  and  thus  they  stood  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  best  church  preferment  the 
king  could  give;  and  thus  Norman  prel¬ 
ates  filled  English  sees  years  before 
Hastings  and  the  concpiest.  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Palgrave,  although  far  from  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  Normans,  referring  to  the 
numbers  who  came  over  and  settled  in 
England  during  the  Confessor’s  reign, 
remarks:  “It  is  certain  that  the  Nor¬ 
man  party  began  to  conduct  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion  much 
disgust  among  the  nation  at  large  and 
when  we  find  that  of  the  few  castles 
that  then  existed,  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  those  towards  the  Welsh 
marshes,  w’ere  garrisoned  by  French 
and  Norman  soldiers,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  leaders  of  their  own  nation, 
and  that  in  the  great  towns  and  cities 
many  Normans  W'ere  already  to  be 
found,  invited  thither  doubtless  by  the 
lavish  encouragement  iiroflFered  them  by 
the  feeble  king,  w'e  shall  not  be  surprised 
at  the  general  discontent. 

Probably  it  was  tlio  part  Earl  God¬ 
win  and  his  sons  took  in  ex{)ressing 


this  general  feeling  which  led  to  their 
expulsion  in  1050-1,  for  wo  find  that  in 
the  latter  year  William,  now  the  unchal¬ 
lenged  and  powerful  Duke  of  Norman¬ 
dy,  came  over  with  a  splendid  following 
on  a  visit  to  his  good  .cousin  Edward. 
“  Prosperity  acts  like  a  telescope,  and 
often  enables  folks  to  bring  distant  re¬ 
lations  much  nearer,”  shrewdly  remarks 
our  author,  “  so  we  shall  not  be  guilty 
of  any  great  breach  of  charity  if  wo 
suppose  that  William,  young,  ambi¬ 
tious,  and  enterprising,  did  not  under¬ 
take  this  journey  purely  out  of  natural 
love  and  affection  toward  his  old  aunt 
and  kinsman.  Did  he  begin  to  form 
any  plans  for  the  invasion  of  England  ?” 
Very  probably  he  did  ;  for  while  the 
wealth  of  the  land  invited  spoilers,  Wil¬ 
liam  could  at  a  glance  see  that  its 
strangely  unprotected  state,  “  the  great 
towns,  with  few  exceptions,  either  quite 
open,  or  fortified  only  by  stockades  or 
banks,  or  perhaps  by  a  ruinous  Koman 
wall,”  would  render  it  at>  easy  prey  to 
the  strong  hand.  IIow  long  William’s 
visit  lasted  we  know  not.  That  he  was 
most  honorably  re<reived  we  need  scarce¬ 
ly  be  told,  for  the  court  was  already 
filled  with  his  countrymen,  and  Earl 
Godwin  and  his  sons  were  still  in  exile. 

With  the  departure  of  William,  pub¬ 
lic  feeling,  it  would  seem,  expressed  it¬ 
self  strongly,  for  Godwin  and  his  sons 
soon  afterward  returned,  and  their  case 
being  laid  before  the  Witenagetnot,  the 
decision  was  not  only  that  they  were  in¬ 
nocent,  but  that  they  had  been  unjustly 
deprived  of  their  earldoms.  So  com¬ 
plete  indeed  was  the  triumph  of  the 
Godwins  that  “  all  the  French  were  de¬ 
clared  outlaws,  because  it  was  said  that 
they  had  given  bad  advice  to  the  king, 
and  brought  unrighteous  judgments 
into  the  hand.”  Robert,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Ulf,  lii.shop  of  Dor- 
cltester,  fled  for  their  lives,  and  only  a 
few  Normans,  too  obscure  to  awaken 
suspicion,  were  allowed  to  remain.  It 
was  not  long  after  this — probably  in¬ 
cited  to  it  by  this  strong  reaction  of 
Saxon  feeling — that  Edward  summoned 
“Edward  the  Outlaw,”  sole  surviving 
son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  from  Hunga¬ 
ry,  with  the  intention  of  proclaiming 
him  heir  to  the  crown.  Hither  “the 
Atheling,”  with  his  wife  and  three 
young  children,  came ;  but  the  people’s 
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gladness  was  speedily  turned  to  sorrow, 
for  ere  two  years  passed  away  he  sick¬ 
ened  and  died.  “  Did  the  Atheling’ 
die  a  natural  death?”  asks  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  hinting  that  ”  Harold  gained 
much  by  tliis  event.”  We  think  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Atheling 
did  not ;  but  surely  suspicion  would 
point  to  William  rather  than  to  Harold. 
More  than  once  before  William  was 
believed  to  have  sent  an  unwelcome 
competitor  out  of  the  way  by  poison, 
while  against  Harold  no  such  charge  was 
ever  ma<]e.  Fierce  and  unscrupulous 
as  were  Earl  Godwin  and  his  sons, 
theirs  was  always  open  violence,  not  the 
stealthy  administration  of  what  has  been 
shrewdly  called  “  the  powder  of  succes¬ 
sion.”  What  seems  to  us  to  throw 
strong  suspicion  on  William  is,  that  if 
Harold  gained  aught  by  the  death  of 
the  Atheling,  William  certainly  gained 
more ;  for  the  Norman  historians  de¬ 
clare  that  immediately  on  his  death, 
Edward  nominated  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  as  his  heir.  That  the  king  did 
BO  we  see  no  reason  for  denying,  al¬ 
though  that  he  sent  Harold  over  with 
the  welcome  message,  and  that  Harold 
did  homage  to  his  future  sovereign, 
may,  we  think,  be  classed  among  those 
convenient  fictions  w’hich  writers  of 
“  court  history  ”  always  have  at  their 
command.  Suspicion,  indeed,  is  cast  on 
the  assertion,  as  the  author  of  Revolu¬ 
tion*  in  English  History  truly  says, 
by  the  circumstance  that  “the  three 
earls  named  by  William  as  having  been 
present  when  the  King  of  England  made 
this  promise  were  all  persons  who  were 
no  longer  living ;”  while  the  reference 
to  the  Bayeux  tapestry — that  most  valu¬ 
able  record,  not  of  history,  but  of  life 
and  manners — is  certainly  worthless. 
The  whole  series  is  a  pictorial  narrative 
of  the  conquest  of  England  from  the 
Norman  standpoint.  “  It  may  be,”  as 
the  same  author  retnarks,  “  an  authority 
about  the  armor  or  the  costume  of  those 
times — it  is  no  authority  in  relation  to 
history.”  * 

*  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  remarks  that  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  Harold’s  being  tempest-tossed  on  Pon- 
thieu,  seir-ed  by  Coimt  Guido,  and  liberated  from 
him  at  William's  ortlor,  are  very  apocryphal; 
while  “  the  dramatic  circumstances  of  Harold’s 
oath  on  concealed  relica  are  totally  unknown  to 
the  earlier  and  only  trustworthy  annalists.’’ 


'  Edward  survived  five  or  six  years. 
We  have  little  information  respecting 
these  years,  but  the  Godwin  family  still 
held  almost  supreme  power,  and  the  fee¬ 
ble  king  seems  to  have  wholly  employed 
his  last  days  in  exfKjditing  the  completion 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  These  were 
not  “  go-a-head  ”  times,  but  still  the  read¬ 
er  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  nearly 
twenty  years  were  employed  on  it.  The 
w’ork  was  meditated  by  Edward  almost 
from  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  in  lien  of  a  pilgrimage  which  he 
had  vowed  to  make  to  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter,  at  Rome;  it  was  finished  at  the 
close  of  1065,  and  the  last  Christmas  fes¬ 
tival  that  the  Confessor  celebrated  was 
marked  by  the  consecration  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  Minster.  Built  by  Norman  archi¬ 
tects  at  immense  expense,  “  framed,”  as 
Malmesbury  records,  “  with  courses  of 
stone,  so  correctly  laid  that  the  joint  de¬ 
ceives  the  eye,  and  leads  it  to  imagine  it 
is  all  one  block,”  the  king,  doubtless, 
looked  around  with  pride  on  his  votive 
abbey  that  Holy  Innocents’  day  when 
the  chant  was  first  raised  within  its  walls. 
But  he  was  removed  from  thence  to  his 
bed,  and  within  ten  days  was  laid  to  rest 
there,  bequeathing  that  fatal  legacy  to 
the  land — a  disputed  succession. 

“Upon  the  death  of  Edward  there  were 
three  claimants  to  the  crown — his  good  cousin 
William  of  Nonnandy,  his  good  brother-in-law 
Harold,  each  of  whom  founded  their  preten¬ 
sions  upon  the  real  or  supposed  devise  of  the 
late  king,  and  Edgar  Atheling,  the  son  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Outlaw,  who  ought  to  have  stood  on 
tinner  ground,  for  if  kindred  had  any  weight 
he  was  the  real  heir,  the  lineal  descendant  of 
Ironside,  and  the  only  male  now  left  of  the 
house  of  Cerdic.” 

The  tender  age  of  Edgar  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  first  to  have  rendered  his 
pretensions  very  subordinate,  and  the 
conflict  was  between  William  and  Har¬ 
old.  It  certainly  appears  that  Edward 
had  aroused  the  hopes  of  both  these 
competitors,  and  although  it  may  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  reconcile  the  different  state¬ 
ments,  yet,  “  taken  altogether,”  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Palgrave  truly  remarks,  “  the  circum- 
'  stances  are  exactly  such  as  we  meet  with 
in  private  life.” 

“  The  childless  owner  of  a  large  estate,  at 
first  leaves  his  property  to  his  cousin  on  the 
mother’s  side,  from  whose  connections  he  has 
received  much  kindness.  He  advances  in  age. 
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and  alters  his  intentions  in  favor  of  a  nephew 
on  the  father’s  side — an  amiable  young  man  , 
living  abroad.  The  young  heir  comes,  is  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  affection,  and  is  suddenly  , 
cut  off  by  illncs.s.  The  testator  then  returns 
to  his  will  in  favor  of  his  cousin  who  resides 
abroad.  His  acute  and  active  brother-in-law 
has  taken  the  management  of  his  affairs,  is 
well  informed  of  this  will,  and  when  the  tes¬ 
tator  is  on  his  death-bed,  he  contrives  to  tease 
and  persuade  the  dying  man  to  alter  the  will 
again  in  his  favor.  There  can  b«  no  ditiiculty 
in  admitting  that  the  conflicting  pretensions 
of  William  and  Harold  were  grounded  on  the 
acts  emanating  from  a  wandering  and  feeble 
mind.  If  such  disputes  take  place  between 
private  individuals,  they  are  decided  by  a 
court  of  justice,  but  if  they  concern  a  kingdom, 
they  can  only  be  settled  by  the  sword.” 

And  swiftly  was  the  appeal  to  the 
sword  resorted  to.  Harold  liad  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  on  the  spot ;  and  “  on 
the  very  day  that  Edward  was  laid  in 
his  grave,  he  prevailed  upon,  or  compel¬ 
led,  the  ])relates  and  nobles  assembled 
at  Westminster,  to  accept  him  as  king.” 
“  A  man  of  mature  age,  in  full  vigor  of 
body  and  mind,  possessing  great  influ¬ 
ence  and  great  wealth,”  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  with  many  he  should  be  popu¬ 
lar  ;  but  by  many  he  was  not  recognized 
asking,  while  from  the  slowness  of  com¬ 
munication  between  different  parts  of 
the  country,  the  more  remote  districts 
could  scarcely  have  been  made  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  death  of  the  late  king,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  with  the  succession  of  the 
new.  Harold,  ho w’ever,  forthwith  beg.an 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  government, 
and  he  is  stated  to  have  showed  both 
prudence  and  courage,  together  with  a 
strict  regard  to  the  due  administration 
of  justice.' 

Swiftly  flew  the  news  to  his  rival. 
William  was  hunting  with  a  noble  train 
in  the  park  of  llouen,  when  a  “  ser¬ 
geant,”  from  England,  hastened  into  his 
presence  with  the  startling  news.  The 
bow  dropped  from  William’s  hand,  ho 
hastily  ngurned  home,  and  Wace  naive¬ 
ly  and  most  minutely  tells  us  how  ner¬ 
vously  he 

“  Oil  his  mantle  tied,  and  then 
Untied,  then  tied  it  swift  again; 

Nor  would  he  speak  to  any  one — 

To  speak  or  question  him  dared  none ; 
Then  in  a  boat  the  Seine  he  passed, 

And  to  his  castle  hurried  fast ; 

And  down  on  the  first  bench  sat  he. 

From  time  to  time  right  hastily, 


Turning  quick  round ;  then  o’er  his  face 
His  mantle  cast,  then  changed  his  place. 
And  on  a  ledge  his  head  he  laid. 

While  all  around  him  stood  afraid. 

And  marvelldd  what  this  might  be.” 

“  Sirs,”  said  the  senesch.-il,  “  ye  will 
soon  know  the  cause  of  this.”  William 
now  aroused  himself,  and  he  agreed  with 
Osbern  the  Hold  that  the  first  step  would 
be  to  require  Harold  to  surrender  the  in¬ 
heritance,  and  perform  the  duty  he  owed 
to  him  as  his  sovereign.  To  this  message 
Harold  returned  a  haughty  reply,  and 
each  prepared  for  battle. 

1  Unfortunately  for  Harold,  while  Duke 
i  William  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  scarcely  knew  the  resources  of 
his  adversary.  Normandy  had  now  for 
some  years  past  been  rapidly  rising  in 
power  and  influence.  William’s  mar¬ 
riage  with  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Hau- 
douin  de  Lisle,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  a 
few  years  before,  had  greatly  added  to 
his  prestige  ;  wliile  the  firm  but  wise 
rule  which  he  maintained,  had  drawn 
around  him  a  loyal  and  active  nobility, 
firm  in  allegiance  to  him,  and  at  the  same 
time,  true  to  their  hereditary  tendencies, 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  aggrandizement  which  circum¬ 
stances  might  ofler.’  Thus,  from  the  very 
period  of  Harold’s  defiance,-  William 
stood  on  vantage  ground.  Whatever 
the  number  of  men  he  could  bring  into 
the  field,  they  were  all  one  in  mind  ;  one 
alike  in  allegiance  to  their  ruler,  and  one 
in  hopes  of  revvard;  while  Harold  could 
I  only  depend  on  a  portion  of  his  subjects, 

I  and  could  hold  out  no  promise  of  advan- 
i  tage  more  than  would  result  from  suc- 
1  cess  in  a  strictly  defensive  warfare.  It 
i  is  probable  that  this  portion  of  the  third 
volume  would  have  been  largely  ampli- 
'  tied  had 'the  .author’s  life  been  longer 
spared  ;  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  account 
'  for  the  afliiirs  of  England  during  the 
I  eventful  summer  of  1060  being  so  com- 
I  plelely  passed  over,  and  merely  two  »»r 
three  lines  of  reference  devoted  to  the 
1  important  battle  of  Stamford  Hridge. 
j  Now  the  case  was,  that,  during  the  sum- 
'  mer,  Harold  mustered  his  forces,  and 
1  took  his  station  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but 
his  troop’s  became  weary  of  the  long 
I  waiting  ;  provisions  were  with  difficulty 
'  obtaine<l.  and  Harold,  probably  believ- 
!  ing  the  invasion  would  be  postponed  to 
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the  next  spring,  actually  disbanded  his 
army,  and  returned  to  London.  It  was 
then  he  received  intelligence  th.at  his 
brother  Tostig,  together  with  Harold 
llardrada,  had  landed  in  the  north,  pre- 

Kared  to  contest  the  kingdom,  and  again 
ad  Harold,  even  as  yet  scarcely  settled 
as  king,  to  raise  forces  to  repel  this  new 
and  unlooked-for  invasion. 

Meanwhile,  William  bjr  lavish  prom¬ 
ises  had  assembled  all  his  nobility,  and 
had  also  invited  adventurers  from  Brit¬ 
tany  and  Poitou,  and  Maine  and  Flan¬ 
ders,  to  join  his  standard  ;  nor,  although 
holding  ecclesiastical  power  in  little  re¬ 
spect,  did  he  neglect  to  supplicate  the 
sanction  of  the  Pope,  who  transmitted  to 
him  the  gonfanon  of  St.  Peter,  and  a 
precious  ring,  in  which  a  relic  of  the 
chief  of  the  Apostles  was  inclosed.  Wil¬ 
liam’s  excuses  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
war,  were,  as  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  says, 
futile  enough,  “  yet  the  color  of  right, 
which  William  endeavored  to  obtain, 
shows  a  degree  of  deference  to  public 
opiuion,  and  that,  at  all  events,  supjios- 
ing  Edward’s  bequest  might  be  disputed, 
he  was  justitied  in  his  attempt  by  good 
conscience  and  honor.”  The  number  of 
vessels  assembled  by  William  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  Maistre  Wace  relates  that  he  often 
heard  his  father  say,  they  were  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-six,  but  that  others  c.alcu- 
lated  them  at  three  thousand  ;  this  could 
only  have  been  by  including  even  the 
smallest  craft.  And  in  baleful  splendor 
did  the  fatal  armament  set  forth  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Dive,  on  the  eve  of  St. 
Michael.  The  well-appointed  fleet,  gay 
with  painted  sides  and  parti-colored 
sails,  and  William’s  own  vessel,  the  gift 
of  Matilda,  “  the  crimson  sails  swelling 
to  the  wind,  the  gildeil  vanes  glittering 
in  the  sun,  at  the  head  of  the  ship  the 
efligy  of  a  child,  armed  with  a  bow  and 
arrow,  ready  to  discharge  his  shaft 
against  the  hostile  shore,”  and  its  saintly 
banner  waving  aloft,  led  the  way. 

“As  the  vessels  approached,  and  as  the 
masts  rose  hifther  and  hi)jher  on  the  horizon, 
the  peasantry  who  dwelt  on  the  coast,  and 
who  had  congregated  on  the  clitfs,  gazed  with 
the  utmost  alarm  at  the  hostile  vessels,  which, 
as  they  well  knew,  were  drawing  near  for  tlie 
conquest  of  England,  portended  by  that  fear¬ 
ful  comet  blazing  in  the  sky.  The  alarm 
spread ;  and  one  of  the  few  thanes  who  were 
left  in  the  shire  of  the  .South  Saxons  galloped 
up  to  a  rising  ground  to  survey.  The  th.ane 


saw  the  boats  pushing  through  the  surf,  glis¬ 
tening  with  shields  and  spears ;  in  others  stoo<l 
war-horses,  neighing  and  pawing.  Now  fol¬ 
lowed  the  archers,  closely  shorn,  and  arrayed 
in  light  and  unencumbertsl  garb ;  each  held 
his  longbow  strung  for  the  tight  in  his  hand, 
and  by  his  side  hung  the  quiver,  tilled  with 
those  cloth-yard  shafts,  which,  in  process  of 
time,  became  the  favorite  and  national  weapon 
of  the  yeomanry  of  England.  .  .  ,  The 

archers  leap  out  of  the  boats,  and  disperse 
themselves  on  the  shore.  The  knights  are 
now  seen  carefully  and  heavily  treading  along 
the  planks,  each  covered  with  his  haubergenn 
of  mail,  his  helmet  laced,  the  shield  well 
strengthened  with  radiating  bars  of  iron,  de- 
I  pending  from  his  neck,  his  sword  borne  by  his 
attendant  esquire.  The  gleaming,  steel-clad 
'  multitude  cover  the  shingly  beach  in  apparent 
disorder,  but,  in  a  few  moments,  each  warrior 
is  mounted  on  his  steed.  Banners,  pennons, 
and  pcnnoncels  are  raised,  the  trof)ps  form 
,  into  squadrons,  and  advance  upon  tlic  land, 
which  they  already  claim  as  their  possession. 
Ik)at  after  boat  poured  out  the  soldiery  of  the 
various  nations  and  races  a.s.sembled  under  the 
;  banners  of  William ;  and  lastly  came  the 
'  pioneers  with  their  sharp  axes.” 

I  Such  was  the  scene,  thus  graphically 
'  presented  to  us,  which  met  the  startled 
J  eve  of  the  thane  that  eventful  evening, 
j  AVilliam  chose  at  once  his  place  of  en¬ 
campment  ;  “  before  nightfall  the  Norman 
I  chief  would  be  entirely  secured  from  sur¬ 
prise.”  So  the  thane  turned  his  horse’s 
head,  and  riding  night  and  day,  he  neither 
‘  tarrietl  nor  rested  until  he  reached  the 
,  city  of  York,  and  found  Harold — the  vic- 
'  tory  of  Stamford  Bridge  having  been 
i  gained  the  day  before — “  banqueting  in 
'  festal  triumph,”  and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
adds,  very  unjustly,  we  think,  “  with 
i  hands  embrued  in  the  blood  of  a  brother.” 
!  Now,  although  Tostig,  as  well  as  Harold 
llardrada,  lost  his  lift)  in  this  decisive 
battle,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he 
'  was  the  aggre.ssor;  th.at  Harold  proflered 
him  Northumbria,  and  that  only  on  his 
refusal  to  accept  any  conditions  of  peace, 
was  the  battle  fought. 

On  receiving  the  news,  Harold  imme¬ 
diately  march(‘d  southward  ;  but  it  must 
have  been  with  many  a  foreboding  that 
he  prepared  for  the  great  contest.  It  has 
been  very  easy  for  historians,  both 
'  French  and  English,  to  talk  about  the 
i  sluggish  Saxons  and  the  warlike  and  gal- 
^  lant  Normans;  but  the  slightest  glance 
'  .at  the  situation  of  the  respective  armies 
will  show  that  while  everything  favored 
I  the  inv.aders,  seldom,  indeed,  nas  a  de- 
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fending  army  entered  the  battle-field  at 
greater  disadvantage.  William  had  a 
well -trained  army  on  whom  he  could 
thoroughly  rely,  and  who  were  animated 
by  hopes  of  plunder ;  they  had  landed 
without  opposition,  and,  moreover,  had 
enjoyed  a  full  fortnight’s  interval  of  rest. 
Harold,  although  at  the  head  of  many 
tried  warriors,  had  also  lost  many  in  his 
last  battle,  and  their  place  was  ill-sup¬ 
plied  by  the  peasantry,  who  might  flock 
willingly  enough  to  his  banner,  but  who, 
armed  with  the  rudest  weapons,  w'ere  no 
match  for  the  w’ell-arraed  invaders,  while 
more  still,  the  chief  portion  of  this  army 
was  exhausted  by  a  long  and  toilsome 
march  from  the  confines  of  Yorkshire  to 
London,  and  from  thence,  with  scarcely 
an  interval  of  rest,  to  the  coast  of  Sussex. 
Even  superstition  did  its  part  against 
them.  The  Xorman  invaders  boasted 
the  sanction  of  the  chief  ruler  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  and  the  consecrated  banner  of 
St.  Peter  floated  over  their  leader’s  tent. 
15ut  the  Saxons  were  condemned  to  fight 
under  the  papal  ban,  while  yet  more  to 
increase  their  dismay,  overhead  was  that 
Itlazlng  star,  sure  prognostic  of  change 
of  dynasty. 

Still  Harold  bore  himself  bravely,  nor 
can  we  perceive  aught  of  that  “  obsti¬ 
nate,  selfwilled  determination,  which 
leads  the  sinner  on  to  his  fate,”  in  any 
of  his  arrangempnts.  Ere  quitting  Lon¬ 
don  he  paid  a  visit  to  Waltham,  and 
ollered  his  orisons  at  the  .altar,  and  the 
monks  endeavored  to  cheer  the  hearts  of 
his  followers  by  the  assertion  that  the 
crucifix  bowed  its  head  ;  but  still  the  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  evil  was  too  strong  to  be 
overcome  by  that  fancied  portent.  Sir 
Francis  P.algrave,  who  relies  very  impli¬ 
citly,  too  implicitly  here  we  think,  on  the 
Xorman  chronicles,  relates  the  story  of 
Curth  urging  his  brother  to  delay  giving 
battle ;  ho  also  refers  to  the  negotiations 
said  to  have  passed  between  the  eompet- 
itors,  remarking  that  fear  prevailed  in 
both  camps.  The  narrative  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  maimer  in  which  the  night  before  the 
battle  was  passed  by  the  respective  ar¬ 
mies,  the  drunken  carousals  of  the  Sax¬ 
ons,*  and  the  religious  exercises  of  the 


•  Maistre  Wace,  who  gives  the  details  of  this 
battle  at  great  length,  also  tells  us  that  the  night 
was  8|)ent  in  riot.  His  wortls  are  very  curious. 
They  cried  “  Weiasel,”  he  says: 

Naw  Seeiks — Vol.  I.,  No.  1. 


Xormans,  are  also  told,  but  not  as  though 
they  were  the  mere  assertions  of  chroni¬ 
clers  anxious  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
losing  side,  but  as  incontrovertible  facts. 
It  is  certainly  strange  enough  that  W'e 
should  never  be  told  of  William  and  his 
followers  being  seized  with  so  exemplary 
a  fit  of  devotion,  except  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Hastings. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1066,  this  de¬ 
cisive  battle  was  fought.*  Long  and 
fierce  was  the  strife ;  from  nine  in  the 
moniing  until  sunset,  Saxon  stood  against 
Norman  in  deadly  conflict,  and  but  for 
the  chance  shafl  that  gave  him  his  death 
wound,  victory  might  have  been  on  the 
side  of  Harold.  Still  his  followers  ral¬ 
lied  round  his  standard,  at  the  foot  of 
which  he  was  laid,  when  William  dashed 
through,  followed  by  a  desperate  band 
determined  to  win  or  die.  “  Gurth  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  standard,  without  hope, 
but  without  fear ;  he  fell  by  the  falchion 
of  William ;  the  English  banner  Avas  cast 
down,  and  the  gonfanon  planted  in  its 
jilace  announced  that  William  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  was  the  conqueror.”  But  not 
even  then  would  the  Saxons  surrender. 
Still,  even  after  nightfall,  the  conflict  in 
more  remote  parts  continued,  for  “  wher¬ 
ever  they  could  make  a  stand  they  re¬ 
sisted,  and  the  Normans  confess  that  the 
great  preponderance  of  their  force  alone 
emabled  tliern  to  obtain  the  victory.”  A 
hardly-won  field  was  that  of  Hastings, 
honorable  to  Saxon  prowess  and  to  Saxon 
endurance,  even  their  foemen  being  wit¬ 
nesses.  Surely  we  may  at  length  cease 
to  iterate  that  parrot  jihrase,  “  The  dis¬ 
graceful  battle  of  Hastings.”  Surely 
men  who  stood  so  steadfastly  during  that 
long  day,  never  yielding,  never  attempt¬ 
ing  flight,  but  like  their  descendants  on 
m.any  a  hard-fought  field,  like  their  de- 


•'  E  latlcome  e  drinchehfll, — 

Drinc  hind  Ewart,  e  drinc  com, 

Urine  Elf,  a  drinc  Thom." 

This  evidently  is  intended  for  the  English  of  that 
day.  “  Let  him  come,”  sjioken  in  defiance  of  Wil¬ 
liam,  would  easily  be  turned  into  “laticome," 
while  the  next  couplet  almost  translates  it.self.  He 
also  tells  us  that  their  battle  cry  was  “  Olicross,” 
doubtless  in  honor  of  Harold’s  favorite  Abbiw  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  at  Waltham.  Perhajis,  too,  there 
was  some  recognition  of  the  fancied  miracle  of  the 
crucifix. 

•  We  regret  we  cannot  insert  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
gravo's  graphic  account,  but  it  is  fur  too  long.  In 
jirvoluHotu  in  Englinh  Ilixtory,  an  excellent  nar¬ 
rative  of  this  battle  will  also  be  found. 
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pcenrlaiits  of  yosierd.ty,  tlic*  dovotod 
huixlit'd,”  tilt,  tliat  tln’ii-  Mile  duty 
to  do  and  die,”  >hoid<l  at  least  reei  ive 
a  tribute  ofsym|»alliy  iVoiii  Kn^li.'limeii. 

[coXCLlDCn  IN  NEXT  NUMBER.] 


I.ieUure  Hour. 

THE  PYRAMIDS  AND  THE  PENTATEL'CH. 

To  what  Hire  docs  the  IViitafeindi  ho- 
lonir?  Is  it,  as  a  whole,  the  production 
of  Moses  ;  or  was  it  written,  as  some  say, 
in  much  later  times?  Till  com|tarative- 
ly  recent  days  tin*  uniform  answer  to  this 
question  has  been,  “The  Pentateuch  be- 
lomrs  to  the  aiie  of  Moses,  not  of  Samuel 
or  of  Kzra;  and  the  hook  was  written  as 
a  whole  by  Moses,  or  under  his  oiiidance. 
Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  his  work.”  “  Speaking  generally,”  I 
repeat ;  for  there  are  passages — Lamech’s 
prophecy,  for  example,  atid  Aliriain’s 
song — which  Moses  did  not  originate, 
but  only  insert ;  ami  there  are  other  pas¬ 
sages — the  later  names  of  jilaces,  for  e.x- 
ample,  the  list  of  some  of  the  dukes  of 
Edom,  tfic  acetumt  of  his  own  death — 
which  must  have  been  added  by  another 
later  hand.  With  such  exceptions,  the 
Pentateuch  is  quoted  and  referred  to  by 
all  .lewish  traditioti,  by  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  by  the  Old  Testament  itself, 
from  the  book  of  Joshua  down  to  the 
book  of  Malaehi,  as  the  book,  the  law 
of  Moses,  “the  man  of  Ood.”  “The 
law’  [the  system  of  justice  and  types] 
was  given  throufjh  Moses:  grace  ami 
truth  flhe  system  of  mercy  and  realities] 
came  to  he  thrtotgh  .lesiis  Christ.”* 

On  the  spei-ilic  question  of  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Pentateuch  the  monuments 
of  Egypt  have  of  course  nothing  to  say  ; 
but  on  the  age  of  the  Pentateuch  they 
have  much.  Ask  them  tohn  wrote  it, 
and  they  are  as  silent  as  is  now  their 
own  Memmm.  A'k  them  frhen  it  was 
written,  and  imniediately  they  become 
vocal,  as  when  of  old  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  struck  the  chords  of  the 
statue.  On  that  ipieslion  they  seem  to 
aflirm  distinctly  that  the  book  belongs 
to  the  Mosaic  age,  ami  must  have  been 
written  l»y  one  familiar  w  ith  Egypt,  and 

•John  1:17.  The  original  is  worth  exainin- 

ing- 


while  the  facts  of  Ivjyjitian  life  were  still 
flesh  in  the  memory  of  tin-  people. 

'Pbe  exact  n.ituri’ of  the  :irgunient  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  couple  ol  passages, 
taken  not  from  ilie  monnmenis  lint  Irom 
SciipMire.  In  Numliers  LI:  2'1  it  is  said 
I  hat  “Hebron  was  built  seven  years  be¬ 
fore  Zoan  in  Egypt;”  and  in  I)i  uteron- 
omy  11:  10-12  it  is  said  ol  Canaan  :“ 'Phe 
l;ind  w  hither  thou  goest  is  not  :is  the 
land  of  Egypt,  w  here  thou  wateiedst  it 
with  thy  foot,  but  a  land  of  hills  and 
v:dleys,  that  drinketh  water  of  the  rain 
of  heaven:  .  .  .  the  eyes  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  are  always  upon  it,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  ei  en  unto  the  etid 
of  the  year.”  Naturally,  it  would  be 
c  mcluded  that  the  writer  and  the  first 
hearers  of  these  words  were  familiar  with 
Egypt,  its  cities  and  customs.  To  one 
who  knows  nothing  of  Goshen  and  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile,  the  date  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Zoan  wonld  be  no  guide  to  the 
age  of  Hebron.  The  “tool-watering” 
of  Egypt  would  have  suggested  no  sig- 
nitic.int  contrast  to  one  who  had  no  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  depetidenee  of  the 
country  on  this  river;  nor  would  the 
fact  that  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  w  <  re  upon 
the  land  from  the  beginning  of  ihe  year 
to  the  end  have  tneaning  for  one  w  ho 
know  not  how’  for  months  in  Egypt  the 
fields  are  apparently  deserted  of  God, 
and  have  to  bo  watereil.  at  the  expense 
of  exhausting  and  destrnetive  toil.  Add 
to  this,  that  between  the  Exode  and  the 
reign  of  Solomon — from  four  himdiod 
and  fifty  years  (the  common  chronoloi;y) 
to  six  hundrt'd  and  upwards — there  was 
no  intercourse  between  Egypti.ins  and 
.lews;  and  the  conclusion  seems  irresis¬ 
tible —  these  words  were  written  by  a 
man  who  knew  Egypt,  and  fiir  men  who 
knew’  Egypt  ;  that  is,  they  were  wiilteii 
in  the  age  of  the  Exode  itself. 

This  kind  of  proof,  it  w  ill  readily  bo 
seen,  is  not  jieculiar  to  Egypt,  or  to 
StM’ipture.  Al'ont  sixty  xeus  ago  the 
uidmrx  ing  of  I  Icreul.ineum  and  Pompeii 
brought  to  light  remains  which  illus- 
tr.'ite  the  customs  of  ancient  Pome,  and 
now’  serve  to  explain  allusions  and  stati*- 
ments  in  aiieii-nt  classic  w  tilers.  In  our 
own  <biy  the  researches  prosta’iited  by 
Liyard  and  others  on  the  plains  tif  Sht- 
na.'ir  have  done  miieh  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  old  chroniclers  of  .\s>yrian  lifo 
and  history.  Every  museum  ofantiqui- 
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tics  tren^nrcs  up  some  relic  to  which 
men  nppcMl  for  purposes  of  exposition  or 
of  defence;  nn<l  now,  when  attacks  on 
the  Petitatench  are  renewed,  and  stu¬ 
dents  are  naturally  looking  for  fre^h  evi¬ 
dence,  Esiypi.  supplies  it.  Error  is  re¬ 
futed,  ami  truth  confirmed,  by  her  teach¬ 
ing. 

The  examples  we  have  mentioned, 
though  they  give  an  iilea  of  the  nature 
of  the  argument,  give  no  fair  idea  of  its 
strength  or  impressiveness.  F or,  first  of 
all,  as  the  argument  is  cumulative,  and 
depends  largely  on  the  number  of  coin¬ 
cidence'*,  no  specimens  can  do  justice  to 
this  quality.  Then,  further,  these  exain- 
j)les  are  taken  entirely  from  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  The  fact  referred  to,  and  the  al¬ 
lusion  to  Egypt,  are  both  given  in  one 
and  the  same  jiassage.  Tliere  is  there¬ 
fore  wanting  the  obvious  nndesignedness 
which  makes  circumstamial  evidence  so 
conclusive  to  most  minds.  The  facts  in 
.all  their  fulness  include  coincidences  very 
numerous,  and  between  documents  com¬ 
pletely  imlcpendent.  On  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Egypt  we  have  the  jirivatc  and 
public  life  of  the  Egyptian  people  de- 
jiicted  with  the  utmost  minutetiess.  The 
scenes  are  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been 
finished  only  a  few  years  ago.  They 
were  not  painted,  moreover,  to  supply 
evidence,  or  to  exjilain  Scripture.  The 
two  most  ancient  records  in  the  world 
have  come  unexpectedly  into  our  hands, 
the  one  written,  the  other  painted  ;  and 
if  they  confirm  each  other,  the  evidence, 
becaii'O  incidental,  is  felt  to  be,  on  that 
very  ground,  the  nuire  impressive. 

Let  us  lake  an  example  or  two.  In 
Palestine,  iron  was  the  metal  commonly 
used  for  implements  of  war.  The  Ca- 
naanites  had  chariots  of  iron.  It  was 
iron  David  prepared  in  abundance. 
There  are  still  in  Lebanon  traces  of  iron¬ 
works  of  ve.ry  ancient  date,  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  refuse  being  still  to  be  seen  at 
some  distance  from  the  nrnes,  bill  in  the 
neighborhood  of  oak  forest-',  t!te  u  ood 
of  which  was  used  in  smelting.  Yet,  on 
the  Exode  it  is  not  of  workers  in  iron 
we  read,  but  of  worko's  in  brass,  and 
tln-y  are  meniioned  again  ninl  again. 
AVhether  the  brass  were  an  alhiy  of  coji- 
per  ainl  /.inc — the  brass  of  later  times  — 
or  of  eop|»er  and  tin — tlie  l.ronze  of  l  iter 
tiiiie- — the  use  of  such  a  metal  clearly 
iiupl'es  considerable  skill  in  metallurgy  ; 


and,  in  fact,  it  is  fke  very  metal  of 
which  ancient  Egyptian  weajions  — 
swords,  knives,  and  even  bows  —  are 
generally  made.  For  ages  the  art  of 
tempering  brass,  so  as  to  make  it  elastic, 
was  unknown  ;  nor  is  it  now  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  the  process  was  so  perfect 
as  it  must  have  been  in  Egypt. 

The  Egyptians  were  long  famous  for 
their  skill  in  archery,  and  naturally  Ila- 
gar,  the  Egyptian  maid  of  Sarah,  laiight 
her  son  the  art  of  her  country,  and  Ish- 
mael  became  an  archer. 

Quite  incidentally  we  gather  from  the 
hi.-tory  of  Joseph’s  imprisonment  that 
there  was  wine  in  Egyjit,  and  from  the 
Psalms  that  vines  were  grown  there. 
Herodotus,  who  lived  for  some  time  at 
On,  the  residence  of  Joseph’s  wife,  and 
who  wrote  four  or  five  hiin<lred  years 
before  Christ,  states  that  vines  were  not 
grown  in  Egypt.  The  monuments,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  several  paintings 
of  vine-culture  and  of  wine  -  making. 
Drunken  men,  and  even  women,  are  seen 
carried  home  by  head  and  heels  on  the 
shoulders  of  their  servants;  and  yet  the 
culture  of  the  vine  was  evidenily  diffi¬ 
cult.  Mdre  laborers  seem  required  to 
water  the  plants  and  dress  the  trees  than 
were  required  for  any  other  kind  of 
growth,  and  the  bunches  are  generallv 
small.  Hence,  when  the  spies  returned 
with  “grapes  of  Kshcol,”  the  size  natu 
rally  filled  with  amazement  a  people  who 
had  been  accustomed  only  to  the  grapes 
of  the  land  of  Ham.  Hence,  also,  the 
narrative  must  have  been  written, not  in 
the  age  of  Herodotus,  but  in  the  age  of 
the  monuments. 

In  the  same  history  the  baker  is  rep 
resented  as  carrying  his  basket  upon  his 
head.  'I’he  usual  way  of  carrving  bun¬ 
dles  in  Syria  was  on  the  side,  or  on  the 
back,  or  on  the  shoulders.  On  the  mon 
iimenls  men  arc  represented  as  carrying 
them  in  the  way  which  the  Pentateindr 
describes. 

(ilancing  through  the  monuments, 
there  are  several  facts  tint  strike  an  ol>- 
server  as  significant.  The  variety  of 
employments  is  remarkable.  Here  are 
agriculturists,  shepherds  —  a  degraih'd 
class,  apparently  —  fishermen,  hunters, 
men  of  all  trades,  all  working  apart  and 
as  distinct  castes;  and  yet  agriculture  is 
exidently  the  favoriie  pursuit.  Here  is 
corn  in  abundance.  In  seasons  of  defi> 
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cient  harvest  elsewhere,  a  journey  to 
Egypt,  the  granary  of  the  world,  as  it 
seems,  is  very  likely  to  be  the  resource 
of  a  pastoral  tribe,  and  that  tribe  will 
find  there  a  subdivision  of  labor,  and  a 
degree  of  artificial  civilization,  not  com¬ 
mon  in  purely  agricultural  countries, 
and  certainly  not  common  in  Syria. 

Surrounding  the  monarch,  on  some  of 
these  monuments,  are  various  classes  of 
rulers.  Here  are  priests,  anointed  for 
their  office  by  God  and  the  king  ;  war¬ 
rior-chiefs,  second  only  to  the  monarch 
— the  whole  indicating  social  institutions 
unlike  anything  in  those  days  in  that 
vicinity.  There  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
like  it  nearer  than  India.  These  are 
“  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Pharaoh.” 

In  all  these  scenes,  moreover,  there  is 
a  freedom  of  domestic  life  very  unlike 
the  restraint  of  most  Eastern  nations. 
The  women  are  generally  unveiled,  and 
seem  to  have  as  much  liberty  as  in  mod¬ 
ern  Europe.  After  the  time  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  conquest  (b.c.  1150)  this  ceased  in 
Egypt. 

The  color  of  many  of  the  ladies  is 
noteworthy.  They  are,  for  the  most 
|)art,  of  a  browner  tinge  than  the  Syr¬ 
ian  women,  though  fairer  than  the  Nu¬ 
bians.  Generally  the  ladies  of  highest 
rank  are  lighter  in  tint  than  their  attend¬ 
ants.  A  fair  complexion  w’as  evident¬ 
ly  a  recommendation  at  the  court  of  the 
Pharaohs. 

Occasionally  we  see  animals  which, 
from  the  statements  of  profane  histori¬ 
ans,  we  had  hardly  expected.  Here  are 
asses,  which  Herodotus  tells  us  were  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians ;  and  very 
noble  animals  they  seem.  Camels  are 
rare.  It  was  long  thought,  indeed,  that 
there  were  none ;  but  ihere  are  some. 
To  an  agricultural  people  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  they  must  have  been  of  less 
Use  than  to  the  wandering  tribes  of  Pal¬ 
estine  and  Edom. 

Head,  with  these  scenes  in  view,  the 
history  of  Abraham’s  visit  to  Egypt 
(Gen.  12  :  10-16,)  and  the  two  pictures 
will  seem  each  a  comment  on  the  other. 
The  history  must  have  been  written  by 
one  who  was  familiar  with  customs  of 
which  Palestine  in  that  age,  and  Egypt 
ill  a  later  age,  atforded  no  example. 

Hut  there  are  other  {leculiarities  on 
these  paintings.  The  Egyptians  are  all 
beardless  men,  they  and  their  servants. 


A  few  toil-worn  men,  and  a  few  mourn¬ 
ers,  have  their  beards  half-grown  ;  and 
now  and  then  the  rapidity  of  the  con- 
(]uests  of  some  great  warrior — as  of  R.a- 
ineses — is  indicated  by  the  state  of  his 
beard,  which  he  has  evidently  had  no 
time  to  remove.  Hut  generally  their 
faces  are  quite  smooth ;  and  so  Joseph 
“  shaves  ”  when  summoned  into  the 
presence  of  I*haraoh. 

Here  are  men  w’ho  seem  to  have  been 
very  odious  to  the  Egyptians — not  from 
earliest  times,  indeed,  but  still  from  re¬ 
mote  antiquity.  They  are  seen  crushed 
under  the  chariot-wheels  of  the  kings  ; 
tjiey  are  figured  as  supporters  of  vases 
and  seats  ;  they  are  dragged  as  slaves 
through  the  markets,  and  massacred 
without  mercy.  Sometimes  they  are 
painted  on  the  soles  of  shoes  and  san¬ 
dals,  as  the  easiest  way  of  treading  them 
down.  These  are  the  shepherds,  who 
were  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians, 
though  not  to  the  people  of  Arabia  or 
Syria. 

Here  are  chairs  and  chair-makers. 
Visitors  ait  at  table,  in  a  way  quite  unu¬ 
sual  in  late  Jewish  history:  not  all,  in¬ 
deed,  for  at  common  meals  the  people  sit 
on  their  legs,  which  arc  doubled  under 
them  ;  but  on  great  occasions  chairs  are 
used,  as  stately  and  as  formal  as  any  in 
Europe  (Gen.  43  :  33.) 

Here,  again,  is  the  gold  chain  of  of¬ 
fice  ;  here  the  signet  ring,  which  was 
presented  to  the  man  who  was  made  viz¬ 
ier  ;  here  the  white  fine  linen,  with 
which  foreigners  were  clothed  when 
they  were  naturalized,  and  became  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Egyptian  aristocracy. 

Compare  with  these  scenes  the  facts 
incidentally  mentioned  in  Joseph’s  his¬ 
tory  (Gen.  41  :  14;  40  :  10  ;  40  :  34), 
and  the  naturalness  and  con8e(]uent 
truthfulness  of  the  narrative  will  at  once 
appear.  The  history  must  have  been 
written  by  one  who  knew  Egypt,  and 
who  lived  before  the  customs  of  the 
country  had  materially  changed. 

Such  is  a  sample,  a  very  inadequate 
sample,  of  the  facts  which  the  Egyptian 
monuments  disclose;  and  we  shall  re¬ 
joice  if  this  brief  notice  succeeds  in  di¬ 
recting  attention  to  studies  which  cannot 
fail  to  throw  light  on  all  parts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  which  will  be  found  to  supply 
additional  proof  of  the  antiquity  and 
genuineness  of  the  books  of  Moses. 
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AUNT  TABITIIA’S  RAILWAY  ADVEN¬ 
TURE. 

AIy  Aunt  Tabitha,  I  am  sure,  must 
have  been  a  very  lady-like  personapfe 
before  she  came  so  strongly  to  resemble 
a  gentleman.  There  are  cases  where 
women,  who  ought  to  have  been  married 
twenty  years  ago,  disgusted  with  the 
b.ackwardness  of  the  other  sex,  strive,  .as 
it  were,  to  become  their  own  husb.ands. 
Here  was  one  of  them.  Aunt  Tjib’s 
voice  deepened  and  grew  harsher ;  her 
manners  became  abrupt,  and  her  move¬ 
ments  jerking,  until  ill-natured  peojile 
sneeringly  said  she  was  masculine.  A 
fable  w’as  maliciously  put  into  circuLation 
that  a  blind  begg.ar,  in  acknowledging 
alms,  had  once  addressed  my  relative  as 
“  Sir.”  I  always  looked  on  these  char¬ 
acteristics  as  simply  a  natural  resem¬ 
blance  on  aunt’s  part  to  the  highest  mod¬ 
els  of  her  admiration  ;  and  pointed  to  the 
appearance  of  a  strong,  dark  down  upon 
the  upper  lip  .as  striking  proof  of  the 
force  of  imagination.  But  if  Aunt  Tab 
secretly  admired  mankind,  she  also  sus¬ 
pected  them,  and  seemed  ever  to  be  in 
fear  of  its  being  discovered  that  she  was 
not  really  a  married  couple  in  one,  and 
that  some  suddenly  fascinated  Avooer 
might  become  too  rough  in  his  .attentions. 
To  w’hat  lengths  this  feeling  was  carried, 
I  only  accidentally  learned. 

“  Supposing  I  saw  him  gradually  8te.al- 
ing  upon  me  from  the  other  end,  I  could 
get  the  bludgeon  re.ady  and  meet  him  at 
the  distance,”  resolutely  said  the  unmis¬ 
takable  Tabithan  tones. 

“  But  if  he  should  happen  to  spring 
upon  vou  from  the  opposite  seat !  What 
should  you  do  then  ?”  asked  a  voice  I 
recognized  as  th.at  of  my  aunt’s  compan¬ 
ion,  Mrs.  Leeson,  a  widow  of  some  thir¬ 
ty  years’  standing,  and  who,  therefore, 
though  in  a  lessor  degree,  had  her  own 
complaint  of  neglect  against  my  sex. 

“  In  that  case,  I  should  present  the 
dagger  in  such  a  w.ay  that  ho  would  rush 
upon  it. — So !”  added  my  aunt,  with  a 
very  theatrical  accent.  “  I  shall  always 
keep  the  point  turned  a  little  outwards 
under  my  cloak.” 

“  Couldn’t  you  shoot  him  quicker  ?  ” 
mildly  inquired  Mrs.  Leeson. 

“No  :  I  find  it  takes  time  to  aim  the 


j)istol  and  pull  the  trigger,”  was  the 
calm  reply. 

Bludgeons,  daggers,  and  pistols  ! 
What,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  did  this 
mean  ?  Who  w.as  the  fellow  alluded  to 
as  “  he  ”  with  whom  means  like  these 
were  necessary  ?  I  had  put  my  hand  on 
the  handle  of  my  aunt’s  sitting  -  room 
door  to  enter,  but  the  first  words  I  over¬ 
heard  of  this  mysterious  conversation 
rooted  me  to  the  spot. 

“Now,  then,”  resumed  my  aunt’s  im¬ 
pressive  tones  from  within,  “  we’ll  prac¬ 
tice  opening  the  doors  and  getting  on  the 
footboard,  supposing  I  should  be  so  taken 
by  surprise  as  not  to  have  time  to  use 
any  of  the  weapons.  Are  you  ready  ? — 
Stop  a  minute ;  this  cushion  represents 
the  dividing  arm  of  the  two  seats,”  and, 
in  the  pause,  I  could  hear  some  rustling 
arrangements  being  made. 

“  Now  then,  you  must  throw  yourself 
suddenly  over  upon  me.  Don’t  mind 
being  a  little  rough  ;  I  dare  say  the  brute 
w’on’t. — Now !” 

Immediately  the  sounds  of  a  fierce 
struggle  ensued  ;  and,  opening  the  door 
a  little  under  cover  of  the  noise,  I  was 
horrified  to  see  Aunt  Tab  and  Mrs,  Lee¬ 
son  closely  embraced  in  one  corner  of 
the  couch,  wrestling  together  as  if  for 
dear  life.  At  last  my  relative  got  an  arm 
loose,  and  making  a  violent  effort,  in 
which  uncrinolined  morning-robes  were 
tossed  wildly,  and  ankles  revealed  in  a 
very  undignified  way,  she  flung  herself 
loose  from  her  assailant,  and  triumphant¬ 
ly  leaning  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  appar¬ 
ently  placed  to  represent  the  door  spoken 
of,  she  whirled  herself  round  it,  alighting 
on  the  fender,  with  dishevelled  hair  and 
flushed  cheeks. 

“  01),  you’ll  do  it !  No  man  can  hold 
you  faster  than  I  did  !”  gasped  Mrs.  Lee¬ 
son,  in  a  8t.ate  of  utter  exhaustion,  bring¬ 
ing  the  locks  which  should  adorn  her 
forehead  round  from  somewhere  behind. 
“  Dear  me !  the  d.agger  must  have  stuck 
out  from  your  belt ;  it  has  torn  my  dress 
8.adly  and  she  put  her  hand  out  of  sight 
into  a  large  hole  at  the  side. 

“Then  I  sh.all  shout  ‘Guard  !  Guard  !’  ” 
excitedly  uttered  my  aunt ;  “  and  shall_ 
struggle  on  to  the  next  carriage- window,” 
going  along  upon  her  knees  as  she  spoke, 
“  Avhere  they’ll  support  mo  till  the  train 
stops,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  that  noble 
young  lady.  Or,”  she  went  on,  hang- 
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injj  upon  the  conch-arm,  “  if  it  Khonldn't, 
and  any  accident  )>ln>nld  happen,  I  tihall 
[•erish  in  my  own  defence.”  ISayinj:  tliis, 
Aunt  Tab  tossed  np  her  arms,  and  fell 
leiifrthways  n|»on  the  hearth-rn<r. 

“  The  news|»*pers  would  l»e  full  of  it!” 
admiringly  sighed  that  <»ld  nooille  Mrs 
Leeson,  who  had  a  ])in  between  her 
teeth,  and  was  frlyly  gathering  up  her 
torn  dress. 

I  saw  it  all !  My  aunt,  I  knew,  had 
received  an  invitation  to  go  on  a  visit 
into  Lincolnshire,  and  she  had  crazed 
herself  over  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  danger.s  to  which  ladies  weie  ex¬ 
posed  on  the  r.ailway,  until,  under  the 
foolish  encouragement  of  her  companion, 
she  was  having  recourse  to  these  ridicu¬ 
lous  Schemes  of  preservation  ;  and  the 
two  were  then  engaged  in  the  very  act 
of  rehearsing  railway  attacks  and  de¬ 
fences  !  My  aunt  was  now  gathering 
herself  up  from  the  rug,  ami  I  gently 
reelosed  the  door.  I  Intd  not  lodged  in 
the  same  hou.se  with  my  relative  very 
long ;  but  I  knew  her  well  enough  to 
understand  that  any  open  interference 
on  my  part  would  only  make  matters 
worse.  But  what  was  to  be  done  !  The 
very  next  day  she  was  to  start  for  Lin¬ 
colnshire;  and  I  felt  convinced  that  if 
she  intended  travelling  with  those  no¬ 
tions  in  her  head,  and  w’capons  of  those 
descriptions  in  herh.ands,  something  not 
tncludtd  in  the  rehearsals  would  be  cer¬ 
tain  to  result.  As  ill-luck,  too,  woidd 
have  it.  Cousin  Ned,  who,  like  myself, 
on  being  sent  up  to  town,  h.ad  been 
placed  under  Aunt  Tab’s  care,  went  off 
into  Wales  holidaying  nearly  a  week 
ago.  I  had  nobody  to  consult  with,  and, 
of  course,  could  not  disclose  this  pre¬ 
posterous  conduct  of  my  respected  rel¬ 
ative  to  any  stranger. 

At  dinner  that  day  my  aunt  appeared 
with  a  large  red  bruise  on  her  forehead, 
over  the  right  eyebrow ;  and  in  the 
course  of  talk  she  asked  me,  in  an  acci 
dental  way,  how  jK-rsons  managed  to  use 
flexible  life  preservers  without  hitting 
themselves  itistead  of  their  assailants? 
The  red  mark  w.as  at  once  explaitied.* 
.  My  eccentric  relative  had  Ikjcu  practic¬ 
ing  with  a  life-preserver,  and  h.ad  given 
herself  a  tap  by  awkwardly  mnnipulat 
ing  it.  I  felt  a  secret  delight  on  oliserv- 
ing  that  Widow  Leeson  did  not  seem  to 
have  come  off  scot-free  ;  she  was  walk- 
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ing  decidedly  lame  of  one  leg,  and  there 
were  'font  traces  of  di.'-c«)lor;ition  near 
title  etc.  She  saiil  she  had  knockeil  her¬ 
self  against  a  thmr;  anil  stareil  very 
citrioitsly  at  me  when  I  replied,  it  was  .a 
gooil  job  it  was  not  :i  rail  way  carriage 
door  —  they  were  so  thick  and  hard,  I 
added,  l>y  w.ay  of  explanation.  In  the 
course  of  that  evenitig,  ditiing  tny  aunt 
and  Mrs.  Leeson’s  ab.sence,  making  somo 
pitrcha.ses  connected  with  the  morrow’s 
joitrney,  I  cotitrivetl  to  petietnttc  into 
their  rootns  ;  and,  lo  !  on  the  dressing- 
table  in  Autit  Tab’s  chamber  I  fontid  an 
old-tiishioned  dagger  (with  an  ugly  Idadc 
at  the  least  eight  inches  long),  a  whale¬ 
bone-connected  and  lead-knoblietl  life- 
preserver,  atid  a  six  barrelled  Colt’s  re¬ 
volver  !  I  recogtiized  each  one  of  the 
mtirderous  implements  at  a  glance.  My 
eoitsin  Ned,  who  had  gone  detnented  on 
the  Volttnleer  (|itestion,  had  cotistititted 
his  beil  room  a  horiible  armory  of  all 
kitids  of  weapons,  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive.  The  instrttnietits  before  me  1  knew 
formed  part  of  his  awful  stores  and  my 
aunt  must  have  helpetl  herself  to  them 
since  he  left  home.  Upon  closer  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  ])istol,  I  found  that  no  less 
than  four  barrels  were  loailed,  and  that 
caps  were  ready  jilaced  on  all  the  nip- 
jiles  1  At  some  personal  risk,  for  I  don’t 
much  understand  six-barrelleil  revolvers, 
I  manageil  to  get  one  char}:c  out,  and 
felt  a  sensible  motion  among  my  hair  at 
sight  of  the  three  balls  which  it  had  in- 
cluiled  It  was  the  same  w  ith  the  other 
loailed  barrels,  making  twelve  bullets  in 
all;  and  I  bnaihed  much  freer  when  I 
had  extracted  the  last,  and  substituted  a 
very  hght  paper  wadding  in  each  case. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  two  ladies 
from  shopping,  they  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  own  sitting-rootu,  and,  from  the 
singular  noi.ses  which  were  to  be  heard, 
I  felt  satisfied  more  rehearsals  were  in 
progress.  Mrs.  Leeson  could  scarcely 
limp  in  to  su|)per ;  and  my  aunt’s  rather 
withered  arms  showed  several  |*atches 
of  color,  as  if  from  rough  grasping. 
During  that  night’s  uneasy  slumbers,  I 
was  shot  in  railway  carriages  two  or 
three  hundred  times,  and  so  rejreatedly 
stabbed  with  daggers,  and  furiously 
beaten  with  life-preservers,  that  I  was 
quite  sore  when  I  finally  awoke.  I  rose 
fully  determined  to  accompmy  Aunt 
Tab  on  this  railway  excursion,  taking  a 
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tirket  l»y  tlie  same  train,  uiikiKiwn  to 
lier,  so  as  to  In*  at  liaml  in  case  of  any 
cmerircncy  She  had  an  imiisnal  air  ot 
delenninaiion  on  In-r  slroiiLdy marked 
features  when  I  met  lier  tlial  mornini'  on 
the  stairs,  and  looked  like  a  woman  heiit 
on  heroic,  dee<ls.  Mrs.  Leeson’s  .aileiid- 
ance  made  it  imneees!.:irv  I  shonld  offer 
my  services  by  way  of  escort  to  the  rail¬ 
way,  and  I  look  an  im|iressi\e  farewell, 
as  if  ooino,  as  usual,  into  the  City.  But 
the  mysterious  conversation  betwixt  the 
two  at  the  breakfast-table  had  only  eon- 
Ormed  my  resolution  ;  and,  instead  of 
Keekimr  the  other  side  of  Temple  Bar, 
I  hnnied  to  the  King’s  Cross  railway- 
station,  where,  en*eoncing  myself  be- 
iiind  a  pillar  of  the  piaz/.:i,  I  awaitetl  the 
arrival  of  my  autit’s  cab.  V'ehicles  of 
all  kitnls  came  and  went,  bells  rung  for 
numlierless  trains,  porters  gave  way  to 
momentary  fits  of  madness,  and  it  was 
very  weary  waiting  :  but  I  stuck  to  my 
post.  IIa<l  she  diseover»;d  my  tamper¬ 
ing  with  ‘the  pistol,  and,  reloadiog  if, 
accidentally  shot  herself? — or,  failing 
that,  ha<l  she  by  some  mishap  stabbed 
Mrs.  Leeson  on  the  road,  and  the  con¬ 
veyance  necessarily  diverged  to  one  of 
the  hospitals?  In  that  case,  I  had  wast¬ 
ed  the  cost  of  a  second-class  ticket  to 
IVterborough,  having  already  procured 
it,  so  as  to  save  lime.  No:  at  length, 
within  three  or  four  minutes  of  the  lime 
for  the  train  starling,  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  stentorian  voice  of  a 
cabby. 

“  Mak’  it  a  shillin’,  mum,  an’  I’ll 
drive  yon  all  the  way  to  Colney  ’atch, 
which  ’ll  save  rail  way  fare,”  he  was  shout¬ 
ing  after  a  couple  of  ladies.  “  But, 
rnebbee,  you’re  goin’ down  to  shoot  npo’ 
the  moors,  an’  mean  gettin’  into  close 
quarters  wi’  a  pistol  to  mak’  sure  o’  yer 
aim.” 

Mrs.  Leeson  turned  and  shook  an 
angry  fist  at  him ;  but  my  aunt,  who 
was  the  other  lady,  stalked  on  unheed 
ing,  like  one  consciously  marching  to  a 
noble  doom. 

“It’s  a  very  nice  thing,  ain’t  it?” 
added  the  cabby,  addressing  the  group 
which  instantly  gathered  about  him, 
“to  ha’  a  life-presarver  lifted  to  you  be 
a  woman,  becos  you  ax  for  a  hextra 
sixpence,  for  havin’  to  go  out  o’  yer 
road  ?  An’  I  see’d  she’s  got  a  pistol  as 
big  as  a  gun  inside  o’  her  muff.  Look 


out  in  the  papers  to-morrer,  for  a  mur¬ 
der  on  this  lieer  line,  somewheer’  .atween 
this  and  Colney  !” 

This  was  a  pretty  beginning,  I 
thought,  as  I  rushed  itway  to  gain  the 
pliittorm  while  my  aunt  was  procuring 
her  ticket.  Hiding  behind  other  people 
in  the  \icinity  of  the  book  -  stand,  I 
watched  the  two  go  to  a  carriage  where 
Aunt  Tab  secure«l  a  seat  by  placitig 
something  itpon  it — for  anything  I  could 
tell,  the  six  -  barrellcil  rendver;  and 
then,  whilst  she  :ind  Mrs.  Leeson  went 
towards  the  guanl’s  vati,  to  look  after 
the  luggage  (which  had  been  setit  down 
before),  I  ran  and  leaped  into  a  second- 
class  compartment  of  the  same  carriage 
my  relative  had  selected,  nestling  tny- 
self  away  out  of  sight  in  the  cortter. 
By-and-by  the  bell  rang,  doors  were 
slammed,  and  the  train  slowly  got  into 
motion,  when  I  had  a  glimjjse  of  Mrs. 
Leeson  apparently  sliding  off  into  the 
rear  while  throwing  eticottraging  last 
kisses  to  my  attnt.  I  was  in  hopes,  as 
only  a  very  few  minutes  had  elapsed, 
she  might  be  iti  time  to  have  atiolher 
meeting  with  the  prophetic  cabtnan  as 
she  retired  from  the  station.  It  was  set 
down  as  a  fast  train,  bitt  its  speed  seetned 
very  slow  to  me  as  I  sat  in  the  other¬ 
wise  em}tty  compartment,  waiting  in 
nervous  apprehension  for  some  mishap. 
I  listened  fearfully,  half-expecting  a 
pistol-shot  every  minute.  But  all  went 
(piietly,  and,  at  last,  when  we  reached 
the  market-gardening  districts,  I  got  to 
amusing  myself  by  mentally  tying  up 
the  acres  of  onions  on  each  side  of  the 
line  into  long  strings  rea»ly  for  the  re¬ 
tail  maiket.  We  arrived  safely  at  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  and  there  the  train  slackened 
and  almost  came  to  a  pause  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  while  the  guard  leaped  out  and 
ran  along  the  platform  for  some  purpose, 
but  without  actually  stopping  we  in¬ 
stantly  got  up  speed  again.  Just,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  train  was  leaving  the  station, 
a  man’s  red  face,  with  the  hat  nearly 
falling  off  behind,  presented  itself  with 
an  agonized  expression  at  my  carriage 
window,  the  man  struggling  to  force 
himself  through  the  aperture. 

“  Help  me  in,  help - !”  he  gasped, 

sticking  last  half-way.  Though  much 
startled,  I  manage«l  to  get  iny  arms  un¬ 
der  his  broad  shoulders. 

“  You  madman  !  you’ll  be  killed  !” 
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exclaimed  the  guard,  who  was  now  run¬ 
ning  back  the  other  way  to  leap  into  his 
van.  “  What  must  you  get  out  of  the 
other  carriage  for  ?”  and  the  official 
angrily  gave  the  gentleman  a  push  bv 
the  legs  which,  in  forcing  him  through 
one  window  nearly  sent  me  reeling  out  by 
the  other.  “  I  shall  summons  you,  sir  !” 

“  I  don’t  care  !  I’m  not  mad  ;  but  she 
in  the  next  carriage  is,”  panted  my  puff¬ 
ing  companion.  “  Don’t  say  a  word,” 
he  added,  facing  round  to  the  guard ; 

“  I’ll  give  you  half  a  crown  at  the  next 
station.” 

“  She  ?  A  lady,  sir !  The  one  in  the 
next  compartment  ?  I’ll  inquire  into  it 
w’hen  we  stop,”  significantly  answered 
the  guard;  and  the  engineer,  having,  in 
answer  to  a  signal  from  his  whistle, 
slackened  the  rising  speed  again,  the 
speaker  leaped  down,  and  hurried  to  re¬ 
gain  his  van. 

“  I’ll  make  it  five  shillings,  guard,  if 
you’ll  get  my  stick  from  her !”  excitedly 
shouted  the  red-faced  man.  “  Oh,  dear !” 
he  said,  turning  to  me,  and  rearranging 
his  ruffled  dress,  “  who  w'ill  travel  by 
railway,  I  say  ?”  ; 

“  What  is  the  matter  f”  I  very  ap¬ 
prehensively  inquired,  for  I  well  knew 
the  lady  in  the  next  compartment  must 
be  my  Aunt  Tab. 

“W atch  smashed,  I  know,  for  I  felt  the 
glass  go  as  I  tumbled  in,”  he  remarked, 
pulling  out  a  dilapidated  w'atch.  “  But, 
thank  goodness.  I’m  safe !”  and  he  gasped 
again.  “  Catch  me  in  a  first-class  any 
more  !  I’ll  go  third  in  future  as  long  as 
I  live.  No  man’s  safe,  sir ;  not  with  a 
woman  old  enough  to  be  his  own  grand¬ 
mother.” 

“  Sit  dow’n  and  compose  yourself ; 
you’ve  had  rather  a  narrow'  escape,”  I 
faltered,  more  and  more  convinced  my 
aunt  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

“  E8ca{ie  !  I  should  have  had  a  bullet 
in  me,  sir,  if  I  hadn’t  bolted.  She’s  as 
mad  as  a  hare;  I  could  see  it  in  her 
eyes,”  and  he  dropped  exhausted  on  the 
seat.  “  Talk  about  Banting’s  system  ? 
This  beats  Banting  hollow'.  I’ve  lost 
pounds  and  pounds  since  we  left  Lon¬ 
don.”  Removing  his  hat,  he  vigorously 
mopped  his  face  and  head  with  his 
handkerchief.  “  I’m  all  in  a  vapor  bath 
at  this  minute.”  He  was  rather  a  fat 
man,  well-dressed,  having  the  look  of  a 
gentleman  farmer. 


“  I  think  you  mentioned  a  lady,  sir,”  I 
'  hypocritically  inquired.  “  Nothing  seri- 
'  ous  has  happened  to  her,  I  hope  ?” 

“  To  her !  Let  me  get  my  breath, 
.and  I’ll  tell  you,”  he  panted,  fanning 
himself  with  the  handkerchief.  “We’d 
left  town  .about  ten  minutes,  and  I  saw' 
she  w.a8  watching  me  very  queerly ; 
there  were  only  ourselves  in  the  carriage, 
you  understand  ;  w'cll,  to  make  friends 
with  her,  I  just  offered  her  my  news¬ 
paper.  You  may  believe  me  or  not,  but 
she  deliberately  came  on,  like  this,  and 
struck  at  me  with  a  loaded  life-preserver ! 
Tlien  she  said  something  I  did  not  catch, 
and  pulled  out  a  bowie-knife.  It’s  true, 
sir,  as  true  as  I  sit  here.  I  believe  she’s 
a  mad  woman  from  the  backwoods  of 
America,”  he  added,  looking  into  the 
bottom  of  his  hat  before  replacing  it. 

“  Was  that  all  ?”  I  ventured  to  ask, 
gl.ad  th.at  things  were  not  worse.  “  I 
thought  you  alluded  to  a  stick  ?” 

“  Th.at  all,  young  man  !  By  .Jove,  if 
it  had  been  you,  I  fancy  you’d  have 
thought  it  was  enough.  All  ?”  he  re¬ 
peated  in  a  hurried  manner.  “  I  had  to 
sit  in  the  corner  as  if  my  life  w’as  not  my 
own,  with  a  maniac  glaring  at  me.” 

“  Yes,  but  the  stick?” 

“  The  stick  ?  Why,  I  happened  to  let 
it  drop  on  the  carri.age-bottom  just  as 
we  got  into  the  last  station.  Where¬ 
abouts  are  we,  for  I  don’t  know  ?”  and 
he  gazed  helplessly  out  of  the  window. 
“  Huntingdon,  is  it  ?  It  slipped  out  o’ 
my  fingers,  the  stick  did,  and  I  was 
stooping  to  pick  it  up~yards  away  from 
her — when  she  screamed  out,  ‘  Let  it 
be  !’  and  drew'  a  pistol,  sir  ;  a  revolver 
with  eight  or  ten  barrels.  It’s  true,  uj)on 
my  honor !  I  thought  the  train  was 
stopping,  but  I’d  have  jum}>ed  out  of  it, 
if  we’d  been  on  a  viaduct,  for  I’m  sure 
she’s  raving.” 

“  There  have  been  so  many  cases  late¬ 
ly  of  ladies  assaulted  in  railway  car¬ 
riages,  that  perhajis  she  ” — I  was  simply 
intending  to  say  that  perhaps  my  aunt 
was  not  an  escaped  lunatic,  but  had 
armed  herself  under  that  mistaken  fear 
but  I  was  stojiped. 

“  Good  heavens  !  Is  that  the  w'ay  jrou 
I  look  at  it  ?”  exclaimed  my  companion, 
rising  horror-stricken  from  his  seat.  “  I 
assure  you  I  never  touched  the  lady ;  I 
never  was  within  a  yard  of  her,  till  I  had 
:  to  brush  past.  You  don’t  believe  it,  I 
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see !  I’m  a  married  man,  and  have  five 
children  at  home.  Is  it  likely — is  it  rea¬ 
sonable  ?  bankers  will  tell  you  I  am 
respectable,  sir.  I  never  put  a  finger  on 
her,  and  nobody  would  do,  for  she’s  as 
uglv  as  sin.  My  soul  I  To  think  of  such 
a  charge  as  this !  She’s  seventy  years 
of  age,  sir.  Is  it  likely  ?” 

“  She  is  not  fifty  yet,  sir,”  I  stammer¬ 
ed  out. 

“  Hut  I  didn’t  touch  her.  I’ll  swear 
it !  Interfere  with  a  woman  armed  in 
that  way  ;  is  it  reasonable  to  think  it  ?” 
he  again  pleaded.  “  Hut,”  he  quickly 
w’ent  on,  “  wdio  knows  what  lies  she’ll 
tell  the  guard  ?  And  my  name’s  on  the 
stick  in  full,  it’s  a  presentation  stick.  Oh 
dear !”  he  groaned,  tumbling  back  on 
the  seat. 

“  I  suppose,  from  what  the  guard  said, 
he’ll  ask  the  lady ;  but  I  don’t  think  you 
need  be  afraid,”  I  remarked  soothingly. 

“  After  this  row  in  the  papers,  the 
magistrates  would  commit  a  saint ;  and 
there  are  lots  o’  folks  who’d  believe  it 
against  a  new-born  babe.  Let  me  get 
out !  I  may  as  well  be  killed  as  dis¬ 
graced.  What  would  my  wife  say  ?  I 
should  never  have  another  hour’s  peace. 
Let  me  go.  I  have  a  bit  of  luggage,  but 
anybody  may  have  that — you  may  !  Hut 
I  swear  I  never  touched  her ;  an’  if  it’s 
the  last  word  I  say,  I  vow  it’s  true.” 

lie  had  become  so  excited,  th.at  I 
won’t  say  he  would  not  have  left  the  car¬ 
riage  instanter,  if  I  Avould  have  allowed 
him.  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I 
knew  the  lady,  and  that  she  was  very 
eccentric,  but  I  assured  him  she  would 
never  make  any  such  charge  as  he  appre¬ 
hended.  After  some  time,  I  succeeded 
in  quieting  the  gentleman  a  little,  ami  in 
the  intervals  of  wijiing  profuse  jierspira- 
•tion  from  his  face,  head,  and  neck,  he  re¬ 
peatedly  intimated  that,  if  I  w’ould  but 
recover  for  him  his  stick,  his  house,  his 
lands,  the  balance  at  his  bankers,  and 
nearly  everything  that  was  his,  should 
be  at  my  disposal  whenever  I  chose  to 
visit  the  neigliborhood  of  Gainsborough, 
where,  it  seemed,  he  resided. 

“  I’ve  seen  somewhere,  it’s  forty  shil¬ 
lings  for  getting  into  a  carriage  while 
the  train ’s  moving,”  said  my  companion. 
“  I’ll  give  the  guard  two  pounds  willing¬ 
ly,  and  end  it,”  he  said,  pulling  out  his 
purse  to  be  ready,  for  the  train  was  stop¬ 
ping  for  collection  of  tickets  at  Peterbor¬ 


ough.  “  Hy  jin^o,  there  it  goes !  She’s 
finished  somebody !”  and  the  money  rat¬ 
tled  to  the  bottom  of  the  carriage,  as  I 
leaped  to  my  feet,  for  the  sharp  crack  of 
a  pistol  was  heard  from  the  adjoining 
compartment.  All  was  instantly  com¬ 
motion.  The  train  stopped,  and  every 
window  was  crowded  w’lth  heads ;  the 
women  shrieked,  and  the  men  shouted. 
I  opened  our  door,  for  I  was  horrified  to 
see  a  man  in  railway  uniform  stretched 
on  the  ticket  platform. 

“  Is  he  a  ticket  collector  ?  I  thought 
he  was  a  ruffian !”  uttered  my  aunt’s 
rough  and  now  agonized  tones,  as  she 
leaned  out  of  the  next  window,  with  the 
revolver  in  her  hand.  Then,  a  long,  loud 
scream  escaping  from  her,  she  loosed  the 
deadly  weapon,  which  rattled  down 
among  the  wheels,  and  closing  her  eyes, 
she  grew  very  pale,  and  subsided  within 
in  a  swoon. 

A  number  of  us  hurried  to  the  man  in 
the  railway  uniform,  who  still  lay  on  the 
platform  quite  motionless.  Upon  raising 
him,  he  Avas  seen  to  be  wounded  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  forehead.  A  rivulet 
of  blood  trickled  down,  and  the  front 
locks  of  hair  Avere  singed  and  frizzled. 
I  believed,  for  the  moment,  that  ray  aunt 
had  reloaded  the  pistol,  and  startling 
visions  of  trials  for  murder  flitted  before 
my  eyes.  Hut  the  man  almost  instantly 
rallied,  and  a  surgeon,  AA’ho  Avas  among 
the  passengers,  pronounced  that  the 
AA’Ound  Avas  only  a  skin-graze  from  the 
Avadding.  The  collector,  in  ansAver  to 
the  fifty-and-one  inquiries  made  at  once, 
explained  that  as  the  train  was  stopping, 
he  put  his  hand  on  the  carriage  door  to 
ask  for  the  lady’s  ticket,  when  she  in¬ 
stantly  lifted  her  arm  and  shot  him ! 
Aunt  Tab,  amidst  all  the  hurly-burly 
wdiich  prevailed,  Avas  lifted  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  carried  down  to  the  sta¬ 
tion,  Avhere  she  Avas  conveyed  to  the  sta¬ 
tion-master’s  room,  fortunately  remain¬ 
ing  unconscious  the  while.  I  got  my 
Gainsborough  friend  (avIio  in  the  interval 
had  contrived  to  secure  his  stick)  to  ac¬ 
company  me  to  the  head  official,  and  re¬ 
late  what  he  had  observed  of  the  lady’s 
demeanor,  urging  this  in  corroboration 
of  my  own  account  of  the  craze  my  aunt 
had  been  encouraged  in  by  that  ridicu¬ 
lous  Mrs.  Leeson. 

From  my  unlucky  relative’s  own  story, 
when  she  had  a  little  come  round,  it  ap- 
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poarcd  tint  ^^^c  Imcm  lyiii'j  Inck  in 
tin*  r.iri i  ijfi*,  vvitli  lii  r  fvi  s  slnii,  nuiii- 
n.’ltiliif  Mil  I  lie  ii:irt'Ov\  i'>r  l|it' 'lu*  ll:l<l 
from  iiiilio.inl-of  pi  ril  Ity  I  in- 1<in  i  .l  flii>|ii 
of  :i  CMMMi-illv  :i->s:til.'iiit  .-it.  I Iimt liit>ilon, 
ami  as  I  111*  iraiii  sl.icki  hi*i|  f.ir  Pi  ti  riioi  - 
oiiLilt,  sill*  Miii-iii-il  ii**r  MU'S  to  fimi  a 
man's  (an*  at  tin*  u  iiiiloiv,  m  lii*rt‘ii|Miii 
ulii*  raisfil  till*  pistol,  ami  piilfil  tlioirio* 
gfiT  instantly.  It  was  M*r\  forimiaii*  for 
till*  man  that  I  had  i*\ trai  led  I  In*  oriMiiial 
cliarMi*,  and  as  no  linlh  is  ui*il*  fotind  in 
till*  olln f  liarrels,  tin*  eharoes  of  Mhiili 
wi-ri*  at  oni-i*  drawn,  I  ri*presi*nli*d  that 
my  aunt's  only  olject  w.is  to  raise  an 
alarm.  'I'hi*  wounded  man,  however, 
intin!at(*d  that  it  was  not  part  of  his  or¬ 
dinary  duties  to  lie  shot  at  lay  lady  pas- 
tenirers  even  with  hlank  carlridoe;  and 
my  atmi,  oveijnyed  to  see  him  jtlive, 
wisheil  to  present  to  hiin  her  porte- 
monnaie.  I  took  care  that  ho  was  hantl- 
somel  v  eompensatetl ;  and,  indeed,  we 
p'lrled  on  stieh  a  friendly  fnoiiiit',  that, 
winkintr  shrewdly  I'ruiii  underneath  a 


irreat  pateh  of  sliekinji-plaster,  he  said 
he  would  not  mind  liein^  shot  tit  :iMain 
upon  the  same  terms.  After  some  two 
horn 's  delax ,  dm  ino  w  hich  time  my  aunt 
was  exaiiiined  mentally  hy  three  local 
doeloi's,  it  was  jrriieioiisly  decided  not  to 
call  in  nia^isteiial  inlerferenee,  on  the 
condition  that  I  at  once  conveyed  my 
reltitive  hack  to  London,  iind  pletloed 
myself  to  jihiee  her  under  proper  medical 
control. 

I  and  the  crushed  lady  accordinoly 
reiurnetl  to  town  hy  the  next  up-train, 
in  a  state  of  mind  on  her  part  w  hich  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe.  She  has 
not  paid  the  visit  into  Lincolnshire,  :ind 
I  do  not  expect  she  ever  w  ill.  Aunt  Tab 
has  never  asked  for  any  explanation  of 
how  I  came  to  be  so  opportunely  at  hand 
at  IVterborou<;h,  but  most  likely  she 
learned  it  all  from  Mrs.  Leeson,  with 
whom  I  held  a  boisterous  conversation 
immediately  after  she  had  recovered 
the  surprise  of  my  aunt’s  unexpected  re¬ 
turn. 


From  Bentlejr't  Miicellany. 

N.VI’OLEON  AND  THE  BURIED  TREASURE  IN  PERSIA.* 

BY  DR.  MICHELSE.V. 


Iv  1807,  General  Gardanne  was  in¬ 
formed  by  a  correspondent  that  a  relative 
of  his  ow  n,  who  hail  resided  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  in  IVrsia,  had,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  popular  outbreak,  Hed  from 
the  country,  after  buryini;  in  a  secret 
Bpot  his  accumulated  wealth,  amountinj; 
to  se\  I  ral  millions  of  piastres.  The  spot 
in  question  was  so  minutely  descriWd, 
and  even  sketched  out  in  a  forwarded 
plan  of  the  environs  of  Ispahan,  that  Gar¬ 
danne  I  .'d  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectucw  of  the  intelligence.  He  showed 
the  h  tier  to  his  master  the  entperor,  and 
asked  hi-i  permission  to  repair  to  Persia 
in  search  of  the  treasure.  Napoleon, 
haviug  perused  the  letter, shook  his  head,  I 
and  said,  “I  will  think  of  it.”  A  few 
days  after,  the  emperor  sent  for  Gar¬ 
danne,  and  conversed  gi>od-humoredly  I 
about  the  imaginary  treasure.  “Thej 


*FmTn  the  unpublished  Chroniqut$  dm  TWe- 
ne*.  By  Fuucuaed  Lafuue. 


affair,  my  good  general,  seems  to  me  falr- 
ulous ;  Imried  treasures  belong  to  the 
Contes  Hleiis.” 

“  Hut,  sire,”  interrupted  Gardanne,  “  I 
have  such  a  minute  sketch  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  spot,  and  all  the  |)articuhirs.” 

“That  may  be,”  said  Napoleon  ;  “  but 
they  come  from  the  land  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  I  fear  that  the  story  of  your 
inheritance  is  but  a  supplement  of  that 
volume.  However^”  added  he,  more  se¬ 
riously,  “your  project  has  sttgi:e.sted  to 
me  a  certain  political  moveinetit,  and 
since  you  are  bent  upon  the  journey,  you 
have  my  permission  to  go.  At  the  same 
time,  you  can  render  me  an  importaut 
service.” 

“  That,”  bowed  Gardanne,  “  will  be  a 
second  treasure  to  me.” 

“  Ay,  and  far  more  real  than  the  first.” 

“  Your  Majesty  does  not  believe  in 
gnomes  ?” 

“  There  are  two  kinds  of  gnomes,”  re- 
1  plied  Najioleon:  “the  preserving 
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tliu  ones  ;  ll»e  litter  lu  lnj' :il- 

wavH  Went  ujion  |»Win(lerini'  tlie  f.irnnT. 
To  eonie  to  tlic  point,  liowevei,  I  li.ive, 
you  know,  siitned  u  treuly  ot  p  -.-lee  w  iili 
tlie  Emperor  Alexander  ol’  lln>.sla,  Wnt  it 
is  very  donlitfiil  wliellier  onr  u;o(»d  nn 
derstandino  will  We  of  lono  d  m  at  ion. 
We  Woth  st.tnd  at  the  extreme  points  of 
Europe,  and  Walanee  of  power  is  not  my 
policy.  I  must,  therefore,  look  for  al 
lies  in  the  East,  iiiid  the  Shah  of  Persia 
can  serve  me  most  eHieaciously  in  that 
respect,  Wolh  materially  ami  politically. 

I  wish,  therefore,  that  my  amWassador 
to  that  sovereii;n  should  drill  and  train 
his  troo|)s,  and  make  them  a  real  corps 
(le  hottiim.  The  Persians  are,  Generally, 
brave  and  persevering,  and  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  wellaliseiplined  men,  who  would 
know  how  to  manoeuvre  Wetween  the 
Russians  and  the  English  in  the  East  In¬ 
dies,  mioht  sen  e  me  as  an  excellent  van¬ 
guard.  'I’he  iilliance  of  the  Shah  appears 
to  me  of  such  imporfatice  that  I  w  uKl 
not  spare  any  sacritice  to  obtain  it.  You 
understand  me,  the  Rhine-IJund  territo¬ 
ries  are  for  me  at  atiy  time  a  military  j 
mad.  I’russia  will  permit  the  passage  | 
of  my  troops,  while  my  good  Poles  will 
receive  them  with  open  arms,  and  follow  j 
them.  Russia,  then,  if  she  understands 
her  own  interest,  will  readily  open  to  me 
the  plains  of  Lithuania,  and  if  not,  I  can 
easily  force  my  way  at  tl.e  jioint  of  the 
bayonet  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  where 
I  shall  find  an  Eastern  army,  well  trained 
Wy  my  skilful  general,  to  fill  up  the  chasms 
in  my  ranks  caused  Wy  battles  and  garri¬ 
sons  of  occupation  in  my  rear.  With 
these  fresh  recruits  I  will  march  to  India, 
where  I  mean  to  restore  the  tiatives  their 
liberty  and  country,  refresh  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  Tippoo  Sahib,  and  make  them 
rally  under  the  stamlard  of  my  Eagle. 
The  power  of  England,  her  true  wealth 
and  prepoinlerance  at  sea,  will  then  be 
paralyzed  ;  for  it  is  only  India,  and  not 
what  is  catlled  (Ireat  Rrilain,  that  consti¬ 
tutes  her  superiority.  After  this,  I  intend 
to  give  a  firm  and  lasting  pe.ace  to  the 
world.  It  will  be  possible,  since  I  shall 
then  have  removeil  all  the  obstacles  put 
ill  the  way  of  fieace  Wy  Englaml.”  j 

“  A  grand  plan  !”  exclaimed  Gardanne. ' 

“  People  without  insight  and  courage,”  1 
resumea  Napoleon,  ”  may  find  it  gigantic,  | 
perhaps  Utopian,  but  those  who  know  j 
DOW  to  weigh  and  examine  resources  and  i 


j  oWstach’s,  will  believe  in  the  praclic.aWilily 
'  of  the  plan  ;  ami  >ince  lour  piixaie  .afl'drs 
I  call  yon  to  the  East,  you  may  as  well  rep- 
lesent  there  my  Envoy  i  xi raordinary. 
Take  with  you  a  lew  able  oHirers  to  assist 
you  ill  your  military  task.  I  will  give 
due  onlers  to  that  elfect  ;  but  as  your 
own  treasure  seems  to  me  rather  uncer¬ 
tain,  I  shall  take  care  to  sei  uie  you  a 
h  indsome  existence  at  the  Persian  court. 
^  ou  w  ill  there  train  and  torm  good  sol¬ 
diers  callable  of  executing  my  design, 
and  I  shall  not  bargain  for  the  price.’  You 
can  set  out  to-morrow,  anil  this  evening 
yott  will  receive  an  order  for  a  htmdred 
thousand  crowns.  Napoleon’s  timbassa- 
dor  must  show  the  Persiatis  that  though 
the  soil  of  Western  Europe  jiroduces  less 
gold  than  theirs,  it  produces,  nevertheless, 
iron  and  steel  in  sufticitnt  quantity  to 
conquer,  and  to  allow  us  to  support  our 
ambassadors  iu  splendor  and  with  mu- 
nificence.” 

Gardanne  at  once  departed  for  Ispahan, 
taking  w  iih  him  a  certtiin  number  of  mil¬ 
itary  officers  selected  fom  various  regi- 
tneitts.  We  shall  not  trouble  the  reader 
with  a  description  of  the  entry  of  the 
andiassador  into  an  Eastern  capital,  nor 
with  the  details  of  the  ceremonies  attend¬ 
ing  the  first  audience  of  Gardanne  at  the 
Persian  court,  or  the  j)ipe8,ctishions,  per¬ 
fumes,  and  the  scores  of  black  slaves  bow¬ 
ing  with  hatids  above  their  heads  before 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Sun,  and  a  thousand 
other  details  of  Orietital  absurdities. 

The  Shah  was  jileased  to  review,  in  the 
presence  of  his  new  guests,  a  few  regi¬ 
ments  of  his  troops,  wlrch  at  once  con¬ 
vinced  the  general  of  the  difficult  task  he 
had  before  him  of  diilling,  training,  and 
disciplining  such  soldiers  in  the  art  of 
Europe.-iti  warfare. 

The  ceremonies  of  presentation  were 
long  and  tedious,  and  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  how  impatient  Gardanne  was 
to  repsir  to  the  spot  where  the  treasure 
was  supposed  to  be  depo-ited.  An  early 
night  was  at  last  fixed  for  the  explora¬ 
tion,  and  during  the  interval  the  general 
was  visited  by  sweet  dreams  of  fairies 
holding  before  his  eyes  lar;:e  diamonds, 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  other  precious 
stones,  while  a  carbuncle  show  ed  him  the 
w.ay  where  the  scores  of  barrels  of  gold 
were  deposited  by  his  relative. 

Late  on  the  appointed  evening.  Gar 
danue,  accompanied  by  a  few  coniideD* 
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tial  officers,  repaired  to  the  spot.  All 
were  provided  with  lamps,  pickaxes, 
shovels,  hammers,  and  other  implements 
required  for  the  occasion.  At  last  the 
general  stopped,  and  whispered  to  his 
companions,  ‘‘We  are  close  by  ;  here  is 
the  grove  of  aloe-trees,  and  there  the  old 
ruin  so  plainly  sketched  in  the  plan.” 

He  then  proceeded,  in  advance  of  his 
party,  step  by  step,  with  his  head  bent 
to  the  ground,  searching  for  a  rose-bush 
which  was  planted  over  the  entrance  of 
the  cave.  All  at  once  he  disai>peared. 
His  followers,  terrified,  hastened  to  the 
spot,  and  discovered  that  he  had  fallen 
into  a  clay-pit  half  filled  with  slime,  from 
which  they  had  much  difficulty  in  extri¬ 
cating  him.  Having  at  last  got  him  on 
dry  ground,  they  entered  a  small  cave, 
as  indicated  in  the  sketch,  but  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  empty,  and  scarcely  large  enough 
to  hold  the  whole  party. 

“  I  have  been  robbed — plundered !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Gardanne.  “There  is  no  treas¬ 
ure  here.  However,  I  have  got  some¬ 
thing  that  I  did  not  anticipate.” 

“  What  is  that.  General  ?  ”  asked  an 
officer. 

“  A  cold,  and  a  lame  leg.  And  now, 
gentlemen,”  continued  he,  “  let  us  hasten 
home,  and  think  no  more  of  fairy  tales, 
which  have,  no  doubt,  deluded  many  a 
fool  before  me.  What  we  have  hence¬ 
forth  to  do  is  to  execute  the  emperor’s 
mission,  and  if  we  succeed  in  forming 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  well-trained  troops, 
we  may  rely  upon  a  reward  of  which  no 
goblin  will  deprive  us.” 

The  mission  perfectly  succeeded.  Gar¬ 
danne  and  his  officers  rettirned  to  France 
decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Sun, 
which  the  general  dechared  he  would  not 
exchange  for  all  the  fairy  treasures  of  the 
East. 


THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  BRAZIL. 

TwENTy-oxE  yejirs  have  elapsed  since 
the  Prince  de  Joinville  sought  a  bride 
in  tbe  tropical  empire  of  Brazil.  All 
the  world  know's  that  the  only  stable  con¬ 
stitutional  government  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  is  Brazil,  W’hich  from  the  beginning 
of  its  independence  adopted  the  monar¬ 
chical  form.  There  a  descendant  of  the 
House  of  Braganza  rules  over  a  peaceful 
and  progressive  empire,  while  the  so- 1 
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’  called  republics  have  been  torn  by  in¬ 
ternal  commotions,  or  desolated  by  the 
ambition  of  each  other.  The  present 
Emperor  of  Brazil  is  distinguished  by 
his  personal  beauty,  which  he  legitimate¬ 
ly  inherits  from  his  father  Dom  Pedro  I. ; 
but  he  is  far  more  remarkable  for  his 
great  mental  endowments  and  his  love 
of  study.  His  mother  was  Donna  Leo- 
poldina  of  Austria,  the  sister  of  Mario 
Louise,  the  second  bride  of  Xapoleon  I. 

The  marriage  of  Dom  Pedro  H.  with 
the  Princess  Theresa  (Austro-Bourbon) 
of  Naples  resulted  in  the  birth  of  four 
children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  sons  died  in  infancy  ;  the  princesses 
have  grown  up  into  full  blown  and  beau¬ 
tiful  womanhood.  It  was  natural  that 
husbands  for  Donna  Isabella — the  heir 
to  the  throne  —  and  for  Donna  Leopol- 
dina  should  be  sought  amongst  the 
princes  of  Europe.  The  choice  has 
fallen  upon  the  Count  d’Eu,  eldest  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  and  upon 
Prince  Louise  Auguste  de  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha.  Both  are  grandsons  of  Louis 
Philippe.  The  official  journal  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  announced  that  the  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Imperial  with  the  Count 
d’Eu  W’ould  take  pLace  on  the  16th  of 
this  month,  and  also  the  definite  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  with  Donna 
Leopoldina.  The  French  mail  of  Oc¬ 
tober  24th  will  bring  us  intelligence  of 
the  marriage  of  the  elder  sister  —  the 
future  empress. 

Donna  Isabella,  the  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Brazil,  w'as  born  at  Rio  do  Janeiro  on 
the  29th  of  July,  1846,  and  was  conse¬ 
quently  eighteen  last  July.  She  is  tall, 
finely  formed,  and  fair.  Donna  Isabella 
is  a  blonde,  in  this  respect  taking  .after 
her  impe.ial  father,  who  inherits  from 
his  Hapsburg  mother  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  The  education  of  the  princesses 
has  been  the  object  of  the  constant 
and  personal  attention  of  the  emperor. 
While  the  best  of  professors  and  tutors 
have  been  employed,  the  emperor,  not¬ 
withstanding  many  cares  of  state,  has 
brought  his  ripe  scholarship  to  bear  on 
the  instniction  of  their  imperial  high¬ 
nesses.  He  is  himself  master  of  six 
living  languages  for  fluent  convers.ation 
and  from  the  enjoyment  of  their  litera¬ 
ture,  w’hile  for  mere  reading  there  is 
scarcelv  a  modern  tongue  of  Europe  with 
which  he  is  not  acquainted.  With  the 
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LMtiii,  he  recently  informed  one  of  our 
correspondents,  he  is  as  familiar  as  with 
his  own  tongue ;  toGreek  and  to  Hebrew 
he  has  devoted  great  attention.  Ills 
Majesty,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
eminent  naturalists  who  have  visited 
I>r.azil,  lias  always  taken  the  deepest 
interest  in  physical  science,  especially  in 
chemistry.  Under  such  a  father  have 
the  princesses  received  their  education. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  have  long 
been  near  the  imperial  princess,  that  she 
is  a  person  of  great  judgment,  and  one 
who  inquires  into  the  reason  of  things, 
who  weighs,  deliberates,  and  balances 
every  question  before  making  her  de¬ 
cision.  Such  qualities  are  most  needful 
for  a  constitutional  monarch. 

Donna  Lcopoldina,  the  younger  prin¬ 
cess,  was  born  .July  13,  1847,  and  is  now 
seventeen.  Like  her  sister  she  is  a 
blonde,  though  not  inheriting  so  fully 
the  Ilapsburg  features.  She  possesses 
great  vivacity,  and  is  said  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  happy  at  repartee.  It  is  not  known 
when  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  de 
Saxe  will  take  place,  but,  doubtless,  not 
many  months  will  elapse  before  Euro¬ 
pean  courts  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  young  princesses. 

The  Count  d’Eu  is  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Xemours,  and  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  V'ictoire  de  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and 
was  born  at  the  Palace  of  Neuilly,  near 
Paris,  April  28th,  1842.  He  was  scarce¬ 
ly  six  years  old  when,  with  the  family 
of  Louis  Philippe,  he  came  to  Englan<l. 
In  the  quiet  retreat  of  Claremont  he 
received  an  Anglo  -  French  education 
until  he  was  seventeen,  when  the  young 
count  was  appointed  by  his  royal  relative, 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  to  an  under-lieu¬ 
tenancy  in  the  Spanish  cav.alry.  He  was 
made  a  member  of  the  A'laNnaJor  of 
Marshal  O’Donnell  in  the  expedition 
against  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  first  com¬ 
bats  he  so  distinguished  himself  in  a 
cavalry  charge,  which  he  led  on  the 
plains  of  Tetuan,  that  he  was  decorated 
on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  marshal. 
His  conduct  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  war  in  Africa  reflected  honor 
upon  the  young  officer.  After  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  finished  he  entered  the  mili¬ 
tary  school  of  Segovia,  and  there  for  three 
years  devoted  himself  to  the  severest 
study.  By  his  examinations  he  merited 
a  lieutenancy  of  artillery  and  the  sword 


of  honor ;  he  was  also  promoted  to  be 
captain  of  cavalry.  He  was  in  garrison 
at  Barcelona,  when  he  received  |>ermis- 
sion  to  return  to  Engl.and  (May,  1804),  to 
be  present  at  the  marriatie  between  his 
cousins,  the  Count  de  Paris  and  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier. 
But  few  days  passed  after  this  wedding  be¬ 
fore  he  was  selected  as  candidate  for  one 
of  the  |)rincesses  of  Brazil.  The  Count 
d’Eu,  accompanied  by  General  Dumas 
and  the  Duke  de  Saxe,  arrived  in  Kio 
on  the  2d  of  September,  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  M.  Lisboa  (the  Brazilian 
minister  to  the  United  States — home  on 
leave).  M.  Lisboa  is  an  alu»nnus  of  the 
Edinburgh  University,  and  the  choice 
of  the  emperor  for  an  attendant  upon 
the  princes  could  not  have  fallen  upon  a 
more  cultivated  or  worthy  gentleman. 
Both  the  Count  d’Eu  and  the  Duke  de 
Saxe  instantly  won  the  favor  of  the 
Brazilian  public  by  their  fine  appearance 
and  by  their  great  affability. 

The  Duke  de  Sa.xe  is  the  son  of  the 
Prince  Auguste  de  Saxe  Coburg-Gotha 
and  of  the  Princess  Clementine  d’Orleans, 
daughter  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  is, 
therefore,  cousin  to  the  Count  d’Eu. 
His  uncle  is  the  father  of  the  King 
of  I*ortugal.  The  young  duke,  who 
is  the  fiance  of  the  second  princess 
of  Brazil,  was  born  in  France,  at  the 
Chateau  d’Eu,  August  9th,  1845.  He 
early  entered  the  Austrian  marine,  and 
served  in  the  Danish  war. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  House  of 
Brazil  is  allied  by  blood  and  by  marriage 
to  the  various  imperial  and  royal  houses 
of  Europe.  The  father  of  Dom  Pedro 
H.  was  a  Braganza,  his  mother  an 
Austrian  archduchess,  sister  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  iimpress  of  the  French.  Dom 
Pedro  H.  w’as  thus  cousin-german  to 
Napoleon  H.  and  by  marriage  to  Napo¬ 
leon  HI.  His  step-mother  (the  Empress 
Amelia,  now  in  Portugal,  the  second 
wife  of  Dom  Pedro  I.)  is  the  daughter 
of  Eugene  Beauharnais,  and  thus  by 
marriage  alliance  the  present  Emperor 
of  Brazil  is  related  to  Napoleon  HI.  and 
to  the  present  reigning  families  of  Swe¬ 
den,  and  of  Russia.  Ilis  sister,  the  late 
Donna  Maria  H.  of  Portugal,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  cousin  to  the  Queen  of  England. 
The  present  King  of  Portugal,  the 
nepnew  of  the  Brazilian  emperor,  mar- 
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ried  (he  danshtcr  of  the  Kin^  of  IlJily. 
Tlie  emperor’s  sister  in:irrie<l  the  Prim-e 
de  Joiiiville  and  the  Prinee  <rA<niila 
(Naples  and  Sieily).  The  Empress  of 
Brazil  (Austro  Boiirhon  of  Naples)  is 
sister  to  the  ex-Qneen  Maria  ClirisUiia, 
of  S|)ain,  and  to  the  late  Kin*;  Fertiinand, 
of  the  two  Sieilies.  Tlie  Emperor 
Ma.ximilian,  of  Mexico,  is  a  hloo<l  rela 
tive  of  holh  Doni  Pe<lro  II.  and  his 
emjcess,  and  the  royal  houses  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  Denmark,  Holland,  ami  Belgium, 
are  remotely  allied  hy  hlood  .and  mar- 
riairc  to  the  imperial  House  of  Brazil. — 
English  Paper. 

London  Society  Magazine. 

SIIOI'BUUYNESS,  A.\l)  THE  BIG  GUNS. 

The  very  mention  of  Shoehnryness 
suggests  all  kind  of  eotnhnsiihles  :  heavy 
clnirges  of  |>owder  ;  high  velocities;  hal- 
listie  petnlitlunis  of  the  past;  Navez’s 
oleetricjil  itislrnment  of  the  presetit  ;  hig 
plates  of  ol<l  Emglatid  ;  small  plates  of 
Frattce  ;  “  Big  Will  ”  (Sir  Williatti  Arttt- 
Rlrottg)  ;  niiutster  tickler;  Whitworth’s 
ship  til)  •  roaster  with  hexagon.al  shells; 
Lancaster’s  oval  cannon  which  hnrlecl 
forth  the  “Whistling  Dicks”  of  the 
Crime.a,  the  pioneer,  in  1854,  of  titled 
aiYillery  and  all  the  sisterhood,  as  guns 
are  always  feminine.  We  Inive,  too, 
Lynell  Thomas  —  the  persevering  Com¬ 
mander  Scott — rockets.  Hale  and  Stout 
—  mortars,  homhs,  ami  cohorns;  and 
wiml  np  with  all  the  offetisive  and  de¬ 
fensive  ignanodons  and  iehth\osanri  of 
mmlern  war.  But  of  these  liere.after. 
Having  come  to  see  Shoehiiry  in  its 
entirely  V on  should  know  that  its  ante¬ 
cedents  are  iiileresiing.  Less  than  twen¬ 
ty  years  :igo,  Slioebnry  \v:is  :i  samly 
waste,  with  its  long  sands  running  out 
at  low  w.ater  to  an  immense  distance — a 
pleasant  recreation  ground  for  gulls,  sea 
binls,  crabs,  :iml  cru-tacea  ;  ami,  not  to 
slight  the  vegetable  worhl,  we  wouM 
mention  the  horrors  of  nniiue  stinging- 
nettles,  which  make  bathers  tingle  again, 
and  tor  some  time  afterwards.  Bui  the 
site  is  one  of  anticpiariatt  interest.  The 
derivilioii  of  the  present  name  is  t:ik<*n 
*  from  the  early  period  of  the  D.mish 
settlements  of  wiiich  S -1111  Berg  (ness) 
was  the  tirst.  D.iiiish  iutrenchuicnts 
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are  still  visible  and  traceable  on  the 
east  side — the  line  crossing  the  govern¬ 
ment  property  close  by  the  powder  m  ig- 
azine.  'I’he  camp  had  in  ohl  times  been 
acia-ssible  to  the  Danish  gidleys  by  the 
Swill,  and  a  passage  of  water  still  wiml.s 
up  through  (he  sands  to  the  stiiiie spot  to 
the  remains  of  the  lorlilication“.  A  small, 
old  fashioned  house,  now  used  as  the  of¬ 
fice  ofthe  Hoy’al  Engineers,  was  original¬ 
ly  known  as  Shoebury  Hall,  and  its  dig- 
nitv  is  still  recognizial  by  its  establi-hing 
a  right  of  way  thromgh  the  grounds  in 
spite  of  its  being  the  government  prop¬ 
erty — a  privilege  which  our  continental 
neighbors  would  not  long  tolerate.  It 
is  a  credit,  certainly,  to  the  tight  little 
island  in  which  we  live  that  the  freedom 
and  convenience  of  the  suitject  is  so 
much  considereil.  Shoebury  is  not  easy 
of  access.  Accustomed  as  we  are  now¬ 
adays  to  have  stations  at  every  visitable 
place — to  Southeml  by  railway  is  the 
first  step,  thence  by  fly  about  five  miles, 
or  three  ami  a  half  by  (he  beach.  We 
will  go  by  (he  latter,  passing  through 
the  lower  part  of  Sonlhend.  We  leave 
the  town,  and,  ntncli  to  our  satisfaction,  a 
parish  ditch,  which  is  enough  to  typhoid- 
izs  tiny  man,  woman,  or  child,  except 
an  hahitue  of  (his  “charming  loctde.” 
Fast  the  tea  and  shrimp  invitation  boards, 
we  start  along  the  upper  part  of  a  bank 
covered  with  most  luxuriant  weeds, 
grasses,  and  wild  flowers  innumerablo. 
Fassing  under  the  coastguard  station  wo 
cine  upon  samly,  rabbity  soil,  which 
Ushers  into  the  practice  ground.  By 
this  time  pa.ssiug  (he  black  boundary, 
we  come  to  the  palings  of  the  “  sacred 
ground,”  as  a  big -gun  enthusiast  once 
termed  it,  and  now  more  rabbits  than 
ever.  Why  are  cannon  and  rabbits  so 
intimately  assrrciateil  ?  For  at  Wool- 
w  ich  the  rabbit  warren  is  the  place  where 
the  guns  are  stored.  Keeping  (he  upper 
l»ank,  we  leave  on  our  left  the  dChris  of 
the  iron  plate  strife  and  the  targets,  and 
pass  a  b  asin  for  pontoons,  where  Cana- 
ilian,  Uphir,  Belgian,  and  other  bridges 
are  eonstrneted,  ami  artillery  oflicers 
work  in  their  long  course  of  shirt-sleeve 
laboi’.  On  our  right  are  the  sands  over 
which  we  look  to  the  Noi'e  Light,  the 
I'le  of  Tham  t,  and  Slieerness :  along 
'  theseis  an  unlimite*!  range — 10,000  yards 
if  rei|uired.  The  general  ap|H‘arance  at 
•  first  suggc'ts  rather  the  idea  of  a  murine 
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gyminsiiiin,  for  there  nre  long  lines  of 
pegs  viinisliiiig  to  nolliiiigiiess,  tall  poles 
for  initial  velocities  and  the  register  of 
trajeetives — endless  targets  ever  chang¬ 
ing  ill  form  and  position.  Sea-horses 
literally,  or  amphibious  horses,  move 
about  with  target- earri  iges,  .and  the 
water  orderlies  ride  in  sea-boots,  white 
suits,  and  while  covers  to  their  caps  to 
keep  off  the  glare  of  the  sun — looking 
more  like  snn  -  baked  Indians  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  IJiit  as  there  is  in'ilhing 
perfect  in  this  world,  and  well  adapted 
as  Shoebnry  is  for  artillery  practice,  yet 
there  is  a  tronlilesomo  brick-field  close 
l)y.  li  irges  will  moor  frotn  necessity  or 
some  other  equally  disagreeable  cause, 
and  stop  for  a  titne  the  experiments,  in 
spile  of  a  new  act  of  parliament  by 
whieli  they  nre  rendered  liable  to  tines. 

Whilst  we  are  patiently  sitting  down, 
let  ns  look  at  some  of  the  common  ob¬ 
jects  on  the  sea-shore  at  Shoebnry.  We 
approach  the  jetty,  alongside  which  the 
lighters  land  itie  big  guns,  carriages,  am- 
rniitiilion,  and  heavy  projectiles  from 
the  arsenals  and  dockyards.  Oiir  atten¬ 
tion  is  at  once  arrested  by  a  leviathan 
in  repose.  The  shell  shown  here  is  the 
000  -  pounder,  the  body  of  steel,  with 
studs  to  fit  the  rifling,  the  head  of  cast- 
iron.  The  shot  are  recovered  at  low 
water  and  collected  on  the  shore,  pre¬ 
vious  to  being  returned  to  Woolwich. 
The  long  shot  in  the  foreground  shows 
the  cannelures  into  which  the  Arm¬ 
strong  lead  coating  fits,  but  which  in 
this  case  has  been  ripped  off.  It  was 
described  to  ns  a  few  (lays' since,  by  a 
little  child,  as  “  hioking  very  fat  and 
rather  nicky  -  looking.”  Dark  aga’mst 
the  horiz'in  this  huge  six-slided  opera- 
glass  -  looking  000  •  pounder  peacefully 
rests,  a  triumph  of  iron  manufacture  and 
science,  but,  at  the  same  time,  ugliness 
personified.  The  beautiful  and  elegant 
lines  of  the  old  ordnance  are  past,  and 
beauty  of  form  swept  away  before  the 
neces>ily  for  practical  stability  and  mat¬ 
ter  -  of-  fact  strength.  Placed  on  a  car¬ 
riage  Weighing  54  cwt.,  the  gun  recoils 
upon  a  platform  weighing  75  cwt.,  its 
own  weiglit  and  dimensions  being  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Len.;tli  .  15  ft.  3  in. 

Weig  it  .  22  tons  is  cwt 

lii'cadtli  of  breech .  4  ft  3.5  in. 

burc .  13.3  in. 


Charge .  70  lbs.  powder. 

Hilling,  number  of  grooves  | 

Widtli  over  trunnions .  0  ft.  2.5  in. 

The  gun  is  built  up  of  eight  layers  of 
coiled  cylinders — barrel  inclusive.  To¬ 
tal  (.eight,  22  tons  18  owt. 

The  segment  shell  fired  from  it  con¬ 
tains  510  segments  of  0  oz.  ea^.h,  and  the 
steel  shell  carries  a  bursting  charge  of 
24  lbs  ,  which  is  covered  by  a  hollow  cast- 
iron  head  in  front,  in  order  that  the 
powder  tnay  lake  effect  fiirward  after 
piercing  through  the  iron  plates. 

The  figures  of  the  gumters  working 
this  monster  seem  very  small,  hut  the 
very  tornpion  which  stops  np  the  muz¬ 
zle  reminds  one  of  the  cover  of  a  water 
butt. 

'The  projectile  is  raised  to  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun  and  hooked  on  by  means  of 
a  cradle,  which  done,  the  sluds  are  ready 
in  po.sition  to  run  into  the  grooves  and 
be  rammed  home.  The  70  Ih,  charge 
leads  one  to  expect  a  great  c”asli ;  hnt 
although  every  one  must  he  struck  with 
the  tremendous  boom  of  its  fire,  yet  it 
is  not  jiroportioiiately  great  compared 
with  the  smart  crack  of  the  old  3  and 
0  pounder  brass  guns,  which  gener.dly 
make  the  ears  of  No.  2  tingle  smartly, 
lint  how  one  longs  one’s  self  to  hear  the 
lion  “roar  his  dre.adful  thunder.”  How 
e.an  the  giant  he  worked — the  projectiles 
so  massive — how  can  they  be  aujnstcd 
to  tlie  studs  to  take  the  grooves  without 
•lamagiiig  the  latter?  Ofeour.se,  :is  lids 
is  only  an  experiment.al  gun,  the  time 
now  taken  to  load  is  longer  than  If  the 
regular  working  gear  were  arranged  and 
organized  for  service;  neecssarilv  the 
time  MOW  taken  to  load  is  comp iraiively 
hmg.  At  pre.sent  a  gin,  or  triangle,  is 
placed  at  the  muzzle  of  the  guti,  and  the 
shot,  placed  in  the  cradle.  Is  hoisted  np 
and  hooked  on  the  muzzle  leady  for 
ramming  home,  then  toeomedown  upon 
a  carlrijge  wldclt  may  he  described  as 
a  perfect  holster  carried  on  a  man’s 
shoulder.  Strange  contrast  to  the  care¬ 
ful  way  in  which  No.  7  covers  np  the 
insignificant  1  II*.  5  oz.  charge  of  a  0- 
poiinder,  and  runs  from  the  limber  np  to 
the  gun.  The  fii>t  time  of  seeing  “  I>ig 
Will  ”  fired  Is  certainly  .a  reil-lelter  day 
in  oiir  gunnery  cah  ndar.  “  lli-ady,  sir,” 
was  soon  heard  li•om  the  iillic**!'  in  com* 
maud  to  the  comniandunt,  and  every  one 
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rushed  to  a  favorable  place  to  windward, 
careful  at  the  same  time,  for  the  sake  of 
one’s  ears,  not  to  stand  broadside  on  to 
the  monster  reporter  of  the  day — about 
twenty  yards  is  a  respectable  arm’s 
length.  Soon  the  word  is  given.  Fire  ! 
The  earth  shakes  again — the  concussion 
is  considerable,  and  we  saw  the  ponder¬ 
ous  missile  puffing,  grunting,  and  fizzing 
till  its  strength  is  exhausted,  and  a  des¬ 
tination  reached  where  he  may  lie  for 
generations,  and  then  be  investigated  by 
an  arclKBological  meeting  some  500  years 
hence. 

August  16th,  his  strength  w’as  to  be 
tried  against  the  Warner  plates  and 
backing ;  and  as  this  material  is  rather 
expensive  stuff  to  build  up  only  to  be 
knocked  down  and  destroyed,  the  target 
was  made  about  12  feet  square,  and  the 
velocity  of  the  shot  reduced  to  that  of 
2000  yards,  by  making  the  charge  50 
lbs.  inste.ad  of  70  lbs. — the  target  being 
placed  at  500  yards,  so  that  the  projec¬ 
tile  should  strike  it  with  the  same  veloc¬ 
ity  as  if  it  had  been  2000  yards.  This 
is  a  most  important  point  to  settle,  as  on 
it  depends  forts  or  no  forts  at  Spithead. 
The  question  of  penetration  is  the  one 
to  be  settled,  after  that  there  is  little  j 
doubt  that  at  more  than  4000  yards ' 
plates  may  be  perforated.  The  final  ap- 1 
>liances  for  working  huge  guns,  such  as 
lydraulic  power,  etc.,  would  soon  be ! 
a])plied,  the  only  difficulty  jyer  contra  \ 
being,  that  in  actual  war  fast  steamers  j 
are  not  so  easily  hit  at  long  ranges  as  ; 
stationary  targets  at  500  yards,  and  j 
speed  is  after  all  a  most  important  ele¬ 
ment,  and  one  more  baffling  to  any  an¬ 
tagonist. 

The  next  space  beyond  the  Shears  is 
used  for  the  field  -  artillery,  0  and  1 2 
jir.actice,  1000,  1500,  and  *2000  yards 
being  their  ranges.  Behind  them,  on 
the  left,  are  the  mortars,  which  are  not 
fired  at  targets,  but  at  a  certain  area  j 
marked  off  by  bannerets,  info  which 
the  shell  is  thrown  ;  and  most  beautiful  \ 
is  the  curve  described  by  the  shell  in  its 
flight.  To  trace  it  well  one  should  be  a  : 
little  out  of  line  with  the  mortar.  | 

A  few  yards  beyond  the  light  guns  ' 
are  some  experimental  platforms,  where  ! 
a  new  carriage  was  iKiing  tried,  and  the 
gun  much  depressed  to  try  the  working 
of  the  carriage  in  firing  from  the  bank. 
The  shot  strikes  the  water  some  50  yards  1 


from  the  muzzle ;  the  water  rises  in  an 
immense  volume,  far  finer  than  the 
Grandes  Eaux  de  Versailles,  and  falling 
in  spray,  spoon  drift,  and  mist,  forms  a 
rainbow  cloud  of  the  greatest  intensity 
of  j)rismatic  coloring,  the  shot  in  rising 
I  from  the  water  generally  ricocheting 
j  about  1000  yards.  I  dare  say  the  heart 
of  many  a  bargeman  has  quaked  from 
the  unexpected  j)roxiraity  of  some  of 
these  erratic  spheres. 

We  now  approach  a  sentry.  Another 
jetty,  and  we  come  on  a  sentry  who 
has  strict  orders  not  to  allow  any  one  to 
touch  the  projectiles  piled  up  on  cither 
side,  these  being  intended  for  the  now 
pending  competitive  trials  of  Armstrong 
and  Whitworth.  The  Whitworth  are 
all  on  the  hexagonal  system,  and  those 
of  Armstrong  of  the  shunt  and  lead- 
coated  formation.  The  comparative 
durability  of  these  guns  is  one  of  the 
principal  objects  now  being  tested. 

We  are  now  at  a  breastwork,  where 
several  110 -pounders  are  mounted. 
There  is  a  snug  safety-box  on  either  side 
for  watching  the  eflect  of  shot.  Here 
we  find  Hall’s  rockets  being  fired — and 
fearful  things  they  are.  The  rush  with 
which  they  start,  with  a  sound  like  tear¬ 
ing  calico  on  a  large  scale,  the  fiery 
train  and  smoke  in  which  we  lose  sight 
of  them,  are  all  things  not  easily  forgot¬ 
ten.  When  they  burst,  they  leave  a 
black  train  of  smoke,  anti,  at  the  same 
time,  tear  up  the  water  by  the  pole  at 
which  they  are  fired,  and  towards  which 
they  are  levelled  on  a  conducting  tube 
placed  at  an  angle  to  suit  their  range. 
Turning  to  the  left  we  come  upon  the 
store  or  museum  of  experiment  in  pro¬ 
jectiles,  where  they  are  stored  up  for 
instruction  and  reference  in  every  form 
of  smasli,  crash,  and  dash  ;  some  in  their 
normal  state ;  some  having  struck  iron 
plates,  through  iron  plates,  and  into  iron 
plates ;  some,  too,  the  efiusions  of  the 
well-intentioned,  that  never  even  got  so 
far  as  being  entertained  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  or  any  one  else  save  the  energetic 
inventor.  The  large  square  now  before 
us  has  a  convenient  suite  of  offices  for 
the  commandant,  brigade  •  major,  and 
staff,  and  a  photographic  department,  a 
branch  now  so  desirable  as  a  faithful  re¬ 
porter  of  facts  ami  results  to  those  not 
present  at  the  time. 

The  remaining  part  is  composed  of  a 
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park  of  artillery,  sheds  for  guns,  nnaga- 
zines,  and  bygones  of  artillery ;  step¬ 
ping-stone  efforts  which  have  cost  much 
private  and  public  money,  but  which 
have  brought  us  up  to  the  present,  and 
placed  us  well,  we  hope,  for  the  future. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  government 
property  is  devoted  to  the  quarters  of 
officers  and  barracks  ;  and  curiously 
enough,  there  is  no  racquet-court,  the 
usual  accompaniment  to  all  artillery  bar¬ 
racks.  Leaving  the  officers’  quarters  on 
our  left,  with  the  mess  room,  reading- 
room,  etc.,  we  come  upon  the  engineers’ 
offices  already  alluded  to,  with  the  com¬ 
mandant’s  house  lying  back.  Beyond  it 
is  a  gymnasium,  lecture-room,  and  a  very 
fine  drill  house  for  big  guns,  190  feet 
long ;  and  most  interesting  it  is  to  see 
the  men  manning  the  naval  breech-load¬ 
ers,  the  7-inch  naval,  the  garrison  guns 
for  breastwork  and  for  casemates,  40- 
pounders  breech-loaders  for  field  service, 
with  all  their  appliances. 

This  is  a  very  stirring  sight,  and  one 
cannot  see  it  w’ithout  wishing  to  join 
them,  reminding  one  of  days  on  board 
the  old  Excellent,  and  almost  wishing, 
w’ith  the  excited  volunteer  in  Punch, 
that  one  could  only  put  in  ball-cartridge. 

We  have  now  only  to  pass  more  bar¬ 
racks.  We  arrive  at  the  brick-field, 
where  barges  stop  the  jiractice  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  turning  round,  work  back  by 
the  target  ground.  Hitherto  we  have 
seen  the  offensive,  now  we  come  to  the 
“  Protectorate,”  and  sad  colanders  they 
look. 

The  principal  promoters  of  iron  clads 
an'i  targets  whicli  part  sides  of  vessels, 
built  up,  are : 

Fairbairn . The  Lord  Warden. 

Scott  Uussell . W arrior. 

Clarke. . La  Gloire  (French); 

and  are  generally  large-plate  men,  say 
20  feet  by  3  feet  6  inches.  The  foreign¬ 
ers  are  small-plate  men,  2  feet  5  inches 
by  5  feet  10  inches ;  and  to  judge  from 
the  last  ridtlle-target  of  La  Gloire  model, 
comjmsed  of  6-inch  wrought-iron  plate, 
then  10-inch  oak,  horizontal  in  grain,  11- 
inch  vertical,  and  6-inch  horizontal ;  in 
all,  27  inches  of  oak  behind  the  6  inch 
plate,  the  large  plates  carry  the  palm, 
and  have  greater  stability  and  strength. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  armor  of 
knights  w'as  gradually  made  heavier  and 
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heavier,  till  at  last  they  could  hardly 
move  in  their  iron -clad  prisons,  and 
gradually  left  it  off  as  powder  weapons 
improved.  It  would  be  a  curious  repe¬ 
tition  if  the  very  heavy  ship  armor  met 
the  same  fate. 

The  Warrior  plates  are  very  interest¬ 
ing  also. 

The  French  plates  are  screwed  with  a 
very  long,  well-made  screw  into  the 
wood.  Some  plates  are  bolted,  but  the 
concussion  brings  off  the  head.  Some 
skeptics  assert  that  the  Shoeburyness  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Gloire  is  incomplete,  and  re¬ 
quires  an  inner  iron  plate  to  make  it  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  French 
iron-clads. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  of  the 
“  1 864  ”  experiments  is  this,  that  the 
guns  beat  the  plates,  and  the  only 
chance  for  ships  lies  in  their  speed  and 
clever  handling.  The  insular  position 
of  England  suggests  the  idea  of  a  large 
ship  with  a  first-rate  platform,  so  that, 
as  a  non-aggressive  power,  she  is  com¬ 
paratively  secure.  It  is  a  great  credit 
to  the  government  that  the  Shoebury 
school  of  gunnery  is  the  only  one  in  the 
world ;  and  all  who  visit  it  will  join  in 
testifying  to  the  kind  manner  in  which 
they  are  received  and  treated  by  the 
commandant  and  officers  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  and  scientific  establishment. 


CRO.MIVELL  REFUSING  THE  CROWN. 

[EXPLiXATIOS  or  THE  PLXTK  ESORAVISO.] 

At  the  head  of  this  number  of  the 
Eclectic  will  be  found  a  fine  steel-plate 
engraving  illustrating  an  important  event 
in  the  life  of  Oliver  Cromavell,  who  was 
Lord  Protector  of  England  from  Febru¬ 
ary  16,  1054,  till  his  death,  September  .3, 
1658.  He  had  taken  an  active  and  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  England 
for  a  number  of  years  previous  to  his  sol¬ 
emn  installation  to  the  high  office  of 
Lord  Protector  by  a  Council  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  his  army. 

The  character  and  y)ublic  life  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  are  too  well  known  to  every 
reader  of  history  to  require  any  extend¬ 
ed  sketch  in  this  place.  All  that  seems  ^  , 
to  be  needful  is  to  present  a  view  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  offer 
which  w’as  made  to  him  of  the  English 
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crown,  and  tlie  reasons  which  influenced 
him  to  decline  the  tempting  offer.  As 
a  member  of  Parliament,  he  had  acted 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  in  opposing  King  Charles.  He 
had  been  appointed  to  high  military 
command,  and  had  been  uniformly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  gaining  victories  against  the 
king’s  forces.  After  the  death  of  Charles 
he  had  been  chosen  Lord  Protector  of 
En'gland.  The  first  Charter  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  was  drawn  up  by  the  same 
Council  of  officers.  The  second^  called  j 
the  “  Petition  and  Advice,”  was  framed 
in  May,  1057,  by  the  Parliament  which 
the  Protector  had  assembled  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  and  by  w’hich  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  was  de  facto  King  of  England. 
After  various  conflicts  with  secret  foes 
and  open  enemies,  he  issued  an  order 
by  which  he  excluded  a  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  obnoxious  to  him.  Thus 
purified,  the  Assembly  voted  a  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  all  title  to  the  throne  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  Stuarts,  and  Colonel  Stepson 
moved  that  the  crown  should  be  bestow'- 
ed  upon  Cromwell. 

A  conference  w'as  soon  afterw’ards  ap- 1 
pointed,  at  w’hich  the  Protector’s  sent- 1 
pies  respecting  the  assumption  of  the 
title  of  King  were  stated  and  argued. 
His  mind  wavered  at  first,  but  his  pru¬ 
dence  ultimately  prevailed.  He  knew 
that  the  danger  of  acceding  would  be 
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imminent.  The  odium  in  which  the  army 
had  been  taught  to  hold  the  regal  title 
could  never  be  overcome,  and  therefore 
he  consented  unwillingly  to  reject  it. 

The  engraving  represents  the  Council 
holding  the  conference.  Cromwell  has 
arisen  from  his  chair,  and  appears  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Council ;  stating  his  views 
and  objections,  and  refusing  the  crown. 
John  Milton,  Cromwell’s  secretary,  ap¬ 
pears  sitting  at  the  table  pen  in  hand. 
Next  to  him  sits  Sir  Uichard  Onslow 
I  w’ith  his  finger  on  the  book.  Behind 
Milton’s  chair  stands  the  Earl  of  Tweed- 
dale.  Next,  in  front  of  him.  Sir  Thomas 
Widdrington,  the  Speaker.  Behind  Sir 
Richard  appears  Lord  Broehil,  and  be¬ 
hind  him  stands  General  Whalley,  who 
afterwards  fled  to  the  United  States,  and 
was  buried  near  the  Centre  Church,  in 
New- Haven.  Behind  these  men  are 
Cromwell’s  military  friends  and  body¬ 
guards.  On  the  other  side  of  Cromwell, 
nearest  to  him  stands  Sir  John  (Bynn, 
the  Chancellor.  Next  to  him  the  Hon. 
VV’illiam  I^enthall,  Master  of  the  Rolls ; 
j  and  next  behind  him  stands  Lieutenant- 
General  Desborow ;  and  in  the  rear  other 
distinguished  friends  and  officers  of 
Cromwell.  This  brief  description  and 
explanation  of  the  personages  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  engraving  will  aid  the  reader 
to  understand  the  great  historic  event 
which  it  aims  to  depict  before  the  eye. 
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AFTER  THE  STORM. 

Alosq  the  shore,  along  the  shore, 

While  hushed  is  now  the  tempest’s  din, 
Except  the  sullen  muffled  roar 
Of  breakers  rolling  slowly  in, 

A  woman  toward  the  sea-line  dark 
Turns,  as  she  walks,  her  tearful  eyes : 

“  I  see  no  sail,  no  boat,  no  bark — 

Alas  I  alas  I  ”  she  weeping  cries. 

Along  the  shore,  along  the  shore. 

The  fisher's  wife  still  hurries  on. 

And  scans  the  tawny  ocean  o’er. 

Still  heaving  though  the  storm  has  gone. 
Last  night  the  gale  that  fiercely  blew 
Loud  soughed  against  the  window-pane ; 
She  could  not  weep — ah  I  well  she  knew 
What  bark  was  on  the  angry  main. 

Along  the  shore,  along  the  shore. 

Where  roll  the  waves  with  ceaseless  din. 
The  fisher’s  wife  shall  see  no  more 
The  red-sailed  lugger  coming  in. 


Alas  I  where  far  the  dark  sea-line 
The  sky  from  ocean  doth  divide. 

The  bark  lies  sa'allowed  by  the  brine 
A  score  of  fathoms  ’neatli  the  tide  I 

Along  the  shore,  along  the  shore. 

Though  dark  her  gnef.  the  mourner  hears 
A  voice  that  whis|)ers,  “  Weep  no  more. 

For  I  will  wipe  away  thy  tears. 

Vain  is  the  tem|>est’s  wratli,  and  vain 
The  billows'  rage  with  ruin  fed: 

The  lost  one  I  will  bring  again — 

The  sea  shall  eenuer  up  the  dead  I" 

Along  the  shore,  along  the  shore. 

That  skirts  the  everlasting  main. 

How  oft.  we  weep  what  never  more 
The  waves  of  Time  bring  back  again  I 
And  while  years  rolling  boom  the  dirge 
Of  hopes  long  swallowed  by  the  bnne. 

How  oft  a  fruitless  search  we  urge. 

And  vainly  scan  the  dark  seadine  I 

—Good  Wordt. 
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“Tb«  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here.” 

— Jfidtammer  i!ight'$  Drtam.  i 

Will  the  leaves  never  fall  ? 

These  n>tting  rerananta  of  a  long-past  spring ; 
Adroop  along  th’  unfruited  garden-wall, 

Aflaunt  guld-gauded  on  the  poplar  tall, 

In  death-dews  glistering: 

Will  the  leaves  never  fall  ? 

Will  the  frost  never  come? 

The  kindly  frost  that,  with  its  healthful  sting, 
Probes  to  the  quick  dull  autumn’s  dross  and  scum. 
And  strikes  drear  winds  and  fretting  waters  dumb. 
With  cruel  kindly  sting; 

Will  the  frost  never  come  ? 

Will  the  snow  netter  lie. 

The  quiet  snow— o’er  all  th’  unquiet  earth  ? 

And  bury  out  of  sight  the  festering  sty 
Of  lothly  things  that  cannot  live  or  die  ? 

Deep  o’er  th’  unquiet  earth. 

Will  the  snow  never  He? 

Will  my  heart  never  cease — 

My  autumn  heart — to  cherish  hopes  of  spring  ? 
No  kindly  frosts  to  bring  a  late  release? 

Nor  snows  to  bury  Hfe-in-death  at  peace  ? 

From  outworn  hopes  of  spring. 

Will  my  heart  never  cease  ? 

— London  Society. 


ON  HEARING  A  LARK  SING. 

A-waxd’ri:«o,  wrapt  in  thought,  one  day. 
Beneath  a  sunny  sky, 

I  heard  a  lark,  beseeming  gay, 

Sing  witchingly  on  high. 

I  gM(‘d,  I  earnest  gazed  on  high. 

But  never  could  I  see 

The  bird  which  in  the  azure  sky 
Sang  out  so  merrily. 

Emblem  of  Christian  faith  thou  art, 

O  gentle  lark,  I  ween ; 

Thv  dulcet  strains  do  charm  my  heart. 
While  thou  art  all  unseen. 

And  gazing  up  where  all  is  fair. 

In  sooth  my  soul  was  cheered: 

When  in  the  clear,  clear  azure  sky. 

The  lark's  gay  voice  I  heard. 

And  I  shall  in  the  future  time 
Think  often  of  the  day. 

When  by  a  bird  to  Heaven’s  clime. 

My  thouglits  were  borne  away. 

— Sixpenny  M'ayaxine. 

Some  may  remember  the  lines  of  John  Leyden 
"To  an  Indian  Gold  Coin,”  written  as  he  lay 
dying  in  India,  whither  he  had  gone  to  make 
his  fortune. 

"  Sweet  visions  haunt  my  waking  dreams 

Of  Teviot  loved  while  still  a  child ; 

Of  castled  rocks  stupendous  piled  \ 

By  Esk  or  Eden’s  classic  wave. 


Where  loves  of  youth  and  friendship  smiled 
Uncursed  by  thee,  vile  yellow  slave ! 

Fade,  day-dreams  sweet,  from  memory  fadel 
The  perished  bliss  of  youth’s  first  prime. 
That  once  so  bright  on  fancy  played. 

Revives  no  more  in  after  time. 

Far  from  my  sacred  natal  clime 
I  haste  to  an  untimely  grave  ; 

The  daring  thoughts  that  soared  sublime 
Are  sunk  in  ocean’s  southern  wave. 

Slave  of  the  mine,  thy  yellow  light 
Gleams  baleful  as  the  tomb-fire  drear 
A  gentle  vision  comes  by  n'lght 
My  lonely  widowed  heart  to  cheer : 

Her  eyes  are  dim  with  many  a  tear,  , 
That  once  were  guiding  stars  to  mine; 

Her  fond  heart  throbs  with  many  a  fear  I ' 

I  cannot  bear  to  see  thee  shine. 

For  thee,  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave, 

I  left  a  heart  that  loved  me  true ! 

I  crossed  the  tedious  ocean  wave. 

To  roam  in  climes  unkind  and  new. 

The  cold  wind  of  the  stranger  blew 
Chill  on  my  withered  heart ;  the  grave. 

Dark  and  untimely,  met  ray  view. 

And  all  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave.” 

— Sunday  Mageudne. 


TRODDEN  FLOWERS. 

Tiirrk  are  some  hearts,  that,  like  the  loving  vine. 
Cling  to  unkindly  rocks  and  ruined  towers. 
Spirits  that  suffer  and  do  not  repine — 

Patient  and  sweet  as  lowly  trodden  flowers 
That  from  the  passers’  heel  arise. 

And  bring  back  odorous  breath  instead  of  sighs. 

But  there  arc  other  hearts  that  will  not  feel 
The  lonely  love  that  haunts  their  eyes  and 
ears; 

That  wound  fond  faith  with  anger  worse  than 
steel ; 

And  out  of  pita's  spring  draw  idle  tears. 

O  Nature  !  shall  it  ever  be  thy  will 

Ill  things  with  good  to  mingle,  g;ood  with  ill  ? 

Why  should  the  heavy  foot  of  sorrow  press 
The  willing  heart  of  uncomplaining  love — 
Meet  charity  that  shrinks  nut  from  distress. 
Gentleness,  loth  her  tyrants  to  reprove? 
Though  virtue  weep  forever  and  lament. 

Will  one  hard  heart  turn  to  her  and  relent  ? 

Why  should  the  reed  be  broken  that  will  bend. 
And  they  that  dry  the  tears  in  others’  eyes. 
Feel  their  own  anguish  swelling  without  end. 
Their  summer  darkened  with  the  smoke  of 
sighs  ? 

Sure,  Love  to  some  fair  Eden  of  his  own 
Will  flee  at  last,  and  leave  us  here  alone. 

Love  weepeth  always — weopeth  for  the  past. 

For  woes  that  are,  for  woes  that  may  betide ; 
Why  should  not  hard  ambition  weep  at  last. 
Envy  and  hatred,  avarice  and  pride? 

Fate  whispers  sorrow  is  your  lot. 

They  womd  be  rebels — ^love  rebelleth  not. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 
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DREAMS  OF  THE  PAST. 

As  we  wandered  alone  where  the  moonlight 
repoaes, 

And  the  wind  o’er  the  ripple  is  tuneful  and 
sweet. 

When  the  stars  glitter  out  as  the  day  flower 
closes, 

And  the  night-bird  and  dew-drop  are  all  that 
wc  meet ; 

Oh  I  then,  when  the  warm  flush  of  thought  is 
unsealing 

The  bonds  that  a  cold  world  too  oflen  keeps 
fast. 

We  shall  find  that  the  deepest  and  dearest  of 
feeling 

Is  pouring  its  tide  in  a  dream  of  the  past. 

Oh  1  who  shall  have  travelled  through  life’s  misty 
morning. 

Forgetting  all  way-marks  that  rose  on  their 
track? 

Though  the  things  we  loved  then  had  maturity’s 
scorning, 

’Though  we  cast  them  behind,  yet  we  like  to 
look  back. 

Though  the  present  may  charm  us  with  magical 
numbers, 

And  lull  the  rapt  spirit,  entrancing  it  fast, 

Yet  ’tis  rarely  the  heart  is  so  sound  in  its  slum¬ 
bers. 

As  to  rest  without  mingling  some  dream  of 
the  past. 

Oh  1  the  days  that  are  gone,  they  will  have  no 
returning. 

And  ’tis  wisest  to  bury  the  hopes  that  decay, 

But  the  incense  that's  purest  and  richest  in 
burning. 

Is  oft  placed  where  all  round  it  is  fading  away. 

Tliough  the  days  that  are  gone  had  more  canker 
than  blossom. 

And  even  that  blossom  too  tender  to  last. 

Yet  had  we  the  power,  oh  1  where  is  the  bosom 

Would  thrust  from  its  visions  the  dreams  of 
the  past? 

— Eliza  Cook. 


DREAMLAND. 

Out  of  the  sweet  old  legends 
Beckons  a  fair  white  band. 

And  silvery,  bell-like  voices 
Tell  of  an  unknown  land; 

Where  magic  roses  blossom 
In  the  evening’s  golden  light. 

And  the  air  is  laden  with  fragrance 
From  the  lilies  silver-white. 

The  trees,  with  their  waving  branches. 
Murmur  a  fairy  song. 

And  the  brooklet  merrilv  dances 
As  it  ripples  and  gurgies  along. 

And  tender,  enchanting  love-songs 
Float  on  the  balmy  breeae. 

And  the  heart’s  unspeakable  longing 
By  their  music  is  set  at  ease. 


\irould  that  my  steps  could  reach  it, 
That  happy  flowery  strand  ! 

For  all  my  earthly  afflictions 
Would  cease  in  that  fairy  land. 

Oft  in  my  dreams  I  see  it. 

In  its  glamour  bright  and  fair. 

But  with  daylight's  earliest  glimmer 
It  vanishes  into  air, 

— Charlet  Kendal. 

— 8t.  Jamet'e  Magazine. 


AN  ATHENIAN  STORY. 

In  Athens,  ere  its  sun  of  fame  had  set. 

Amidst  ]>omp  and  show  the  gazing  crowds  were 
met. 

Intent  forever  upon  something  new, 

,The  mimic  wonaers  of  the  stage  to  view. 

So  here  the  wide  extended  circus  spreads 
In  gathered  ranks  its  sea  of  living  heads; 
Range<l  in  close  order,  rising  row  on  row. 

The  void  arena  claims  the  space  below. 

The  seats  were  filled ;  but  ere  the  show  began, 
A  stranger  entered — 'twas  an  ageil  man  ; 

Awhile  he  sought  a  place  with  a8pe<.'t  mild : 

The  polished  voung  Athenians  sat  and  smiled. 
Eyed  his  confusion  with  a  sidelong  glance. 

But  kept  their  seats,  nor  rose  on  his  advance. 

O,  for  a  burning  blush  of  deeper  hue 
To  mark  the  shame  of  that  self-glorious  crew ; 
How  t)oor  the  produce  of  fair  Learning's  tree. 
That  Dears  no  fruits  of  sweet  humility  I 
The  growth  of  arts  and  sciences  how  vain 
In  hearts  that  feel  not  fur  another's  {min  ! 

Not  BO  the  Spartan  youth  whose  simple  school 
Instilled  the  plain  but  salutary  rule 
Of  kindness,  and  whose  honest  souls  pr(>ferrcd 
Truth  to  display — performance  to  a  word. 

These  Spartan  youths  had  their  appointed  place. 
Apart  from  the  Athenians,  distinguished  race. 
And  rose  with  one  accord,  intent  to  prove 
To  honored  age  their  duty  and  their  love; 

Nor  did  a  Spartan  youth  his  seat  resume 
Till  the  old  man  found  due  and  fitting  room. 

Then  cjtme  the  sentence  of  reproof  and  praise. 
Stamped  with  the  sternness  of  the  ancient  days ; 
For,  standing  full  amid  the  assembled  crowd," 
The  venerable  stranger  cried  aloud ; 

“  The  Athenians  learn  their  duty  well,  but  lo ! 
The  Spartans  practice  what  the  Athenians  know.” 

The  words  were  good,  and  in  a  virtuous  cause ; 
They  justly  earned  a  nation’s  glad  applause ; 

But  we  have  surer  words  of  precept  given 
In  God’s  own  book;  the  word  that  came  from 
heaven — 

"  Be  kind,  be  courteous,  lie  all  honor  shown,” 

"  Seek  others’  welfare  rather  than  thine  own.” 

— Macaulay. 

SONG— TIME’S  ARABS. 

Wanderino  brothers,  heavenward  roving. 

Where  upon  this  plain  of  life 

Shall  our  jocund  tents  be  llfled  ? — 
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Where  there’s  most  of  faith  and  loving, 

And  there’s  least  of  doubt  and  strife ; 

Ever,  ever,  ever,  ever 
Settling  by  Time’s  azure  river. 

Where  the  rarest  gems  of  truth  from  richer 
realms  have  drifted ; 

Thus  do  we. 

Valiant  brothers,  starward  wandering. 

Shall  we  join  the  monmful  sages. 

Who  see  death  forever  o’er  them — 

Ever  ’mid  his  shadows  pondering  ? — 

What  I  throughout  the  sunny  ages  ? 

Never,  never,  never,  never  I 
We  will  hold  thu  side  the  river. 

They  may  rear  their  gloomy  gods  upon  the  other 
and  adore  them — 

But  not  we. 

Jovial  brothers,  tombward  treading, 

SImII  we  cheer  our  souls  divine 
On  this  rocky  thirsty  road 
Where  the  bitter  streams  are  shedding  ? — 

Wliile  there  glows  a  sweeter  flood  ? — 

Ila  ha  ha !— oh  never,  never  I 
Ours  the  grape  tree  of  life’s  river ; 

’They  may  tread  the  vale  of  shadow,  quaffing 
draughts  of  upas  wine — 

But  not  we. 

Cheerful  brothers,  forward  moving 
To  the  music  of  our  laughter. 

Dread  we  not  the  gloomy  portal. 

That  must  end  our  lightsome  roving  ? — 

While  there  shines  a  starred  hereafter  ! 

Never,  never,  never,  never  I 
There  are  joys  increasing  ever. 

Brighter  suns  beyond  shall  light  us  where  we 
grow  immortal. 

Such  are  we. 

Clear-souled  brothers,  shall  we  bind  us 
To  some  caste  or  class  that's  drinking 
From  the  fount  to  which  they’re  driven? 

Or  has  God  our  souls  designed  us 
But  to  follow  others’  thinking  ? — 

Never,  never,  never,  never  I 
They  may  spark  along  life’s  river 
Like  the  glowworm’s  swarm  at  even. 

But  like  throngs  of  stars  in  heaven, 

•  Labor  we. 

— Dublin  Univernty. 


BY  OUR  HEARTH. 

Draw  close  to  the  fire,  my  own  tnie  wife : 
Thyself  the  light  of  my  working-life — 

Of  my  little  world  the  sun. 

A  crust,  my  girl,  mav  be  hard  to  ^ain. 

But  ’tls  sweeter  if  it  be  cut  in  twain 
Than  if  it  be  eaten  by  one. 

We  have  seen  some  troubles,  and  it  may  be 
They  have  drawn  the  bonds  betwixt  me  and  thee 
That  were  close,  yet  closer  still. 

Nay,  never  heed  me — it  is  not  grief : 

When  the  charged  heart  wrestleth  long  for  relief 
The  responsive  eyes  mil  fill. 


There  are  four  little  turf-covered  mounds  in  a  row. 
Near  the  gray  south  wall,  where  the  violets  blow, 
In  the  churchyard  comer  green. 

Four  vacant  seats  at’ our  fireside. 

Of  the  little  children  heaven  denied. 

That  “  are  not " — yet  have  been. 

No  pattering  footsteps  fall  on  our  ear. 

No  lisping  prattle  of  music  clear. 

To  the  loving  parent's  heart ; 

But,  dear,  though  we  may  not  these  forget, 

We  have  each  our  choicest  blessing  yet — 

Have  each  in  the  other  part. 

Thy  spirit  holy  and  calm  andjtrue, 

Looketh  steadily  out  of  its  casements  of  blue 
From  the  dear  head  on  my  breast ; 

Like  a  mountain  pearl  in  the  torrent-flow. 

When  the  trouble  waters  come  and  go. 

And  the  starved  soul  seekolh  rest. 

I'here  are  dark  spots,  love,  on  the  bright,  bright 
sun ; 

Well,  well,  it  mutt  be  so— and  I  for  one 
Would  not  have  it  otherwise ; 

For  we  could  not  joy  in  the  blessM  light 
Of  the  golden  dawn  if  there  were  no  night. 

No  clouds  in  our  summer  skies. 

“  The  battle  ”  may  not  be  “  to  the  strong," 
(Sometimes  the  weak  may  help  them  along). 

But  if  on  our  chosen  way. 

We  can  hand  in  hand  together  go. 

What  care  we  if  all  the  world  should  know 
Tliat  it  is  not  always  d^  ? 

— Astlet  H.  Baldwin,  /Voser’s. 


AT  THE  GATE. 

Footsork,  cold,  and  weary. 

The  child  stood  at  the  gate. 

Drenched  with  rain  and  faint  with  hunger. 

All  forlorn  and  desolate ; 

W’hile  the  shrieking  winds  are  flying. 

And  the  autumn  day  swift  dying. 

Still  the  patient  child  doth  wait 

Now  and  then  through  wind-stripped  branches 
Fitful  tossing  to  and  fro, 

Ckimes  the  gleam  of  many  windows 
All  with  ruddy  light  a-glow; 

And  the  child’s  ear  sometimes  catches 
Soumls  of  music  faint  and  low. 

In  her  soft  and  trembling  accents 
She  has  entrance  sought  in  vain : 

Ah !  those  cruel  gates  are  silent. 

Though  she  prays  again,  again ; 

For  one  thought  seems  ever  burning 
In  her  fevered  childish  brain  : 

“  Mother  said  that  she  was  going. 

And  that  I  too  must  go. 

Through  the  gates  of  that  far  country; 

And  it  must  be  here,  I  know; 

For  all  there  is  warmth  and  gladness. 

And  all  here  is  grief  and  sadness. 

And  my  heart  is  aching  so. 

“  And  she  said,  for  me  my  Saviour 
Washed  a  robe  all  wnite  from  sin: 

So  that,  torn  and  soiled  and  bleeding. 
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Even  I  might  entrance  win: 

But,  ah  me  I  He  will  not  hear  me, 

Nor  the  angels  bright  come  near  me ; 
hlother,  mother,  take  me  in ! " 

’  But  the  dark  night  gave  no  answer 
To  the  voice  of  child’s  despair ; 

Till  at  last  the  porter  opening 
At  that  oft-repeated  prayer, 

In  rough  and  cruel  aecente 

Bade  the  child  not  linger  there. 

On  she  wandered,  no  one  earing 
Where  she  dragged  her  weary  feet. 

All  along  the  st^ny  roadside 
Through  the  city’s  crowde<l  street. 

Where  iterchanee  strange  words  of  kindness 
The  forsaken  child  would  greet. 

But  too  late  all  earthly  comfort ; 

Need  of  earthly  care  is  o’er; 

For  the  broken  heart  is  passing 
Swiftly  to  that  happy  shore. 

Where  the  pearly  gates  are  open. 

Blessed  be  God,  for  evermore. 

There  all  care  and  grief  forgotten. 

Safe  as  on  her  mother’s  breast ; 

If  the  way  was  rough  and  toilsome. 

Oh  how  sweet  the  early  rest 
Within  the  endless  glory. 

As  in  the  old  old  story. 

In  the  arms  of  Jesus  blest  I 


SONG  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Old  Time  has  turned  another  page 
Of  eternity  and  truth ; 

He  reads  with  a  warning  voice  to  age. 

And  whispers  a  lesson  to  youth. 

A  year  has  fled  o’er  heart  and  head 
Since  last  the  yule  log  burnt ; 

And  we  have  a  task  to  closely  ask. 

What  the  bosom  and  brain  have  learnt? 

Oh  I  let  us  hope  that  our  sands  have  run 
With  wisdom’s  precious  grains ; 

Oh !  may  we  find  that  our  hands  have  done 
Some  work  of  glorious  |mins. 

Then  a  welcome  and  cheer  to  the  merry  new  year. 
While  the  holly  gleams  above  us; 

With  a  pardon  for  the  foes  who  hate. 

And  a  prayer  for  those  who  love  us. 

We  may  have  seen  some  loved  ones  pass 
To  the  land  of  hallowed  rest ; 

Wo  may  miss  the  glow  of  an  honest  brow 
And  the  warmth  of  a  friendly  breast: 

But  if  we  nursed  them  while  on  earth. 

With  hearts  all  true  and  kind. 

Will  their  spirits  blame  the  sinless  mirth 
Of  those  true  hearts  left  behind? 

No,  no !  it  were  not  well  or  wise 
To  mourn  with  endless  pain ; 

There's  a  better  world  beyond  the  skies,  » 
Where  the  good  shall  meet  again. 

Then  a  welcome  and  oheer  to  the  merry  new  year. 
While  the  holly  gleams  above  us ;  * 

With  a  pardon  for  the  foes  who  hate. 

And  a  prayer  for  those  who  love  us. 
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Have  our  days  rolled  on  serenely  free 
From  sorrow’s  dim  alloy  ? 

Do  we  still  possess  the  gifts  that  bless 
And  fill  our  souls  with  joy? 

Are  the  creatures  dear  still  clinging  near? 

Do  we  hear  loved  voices  come  ? 

Do  we  gaze  on  eyes  whose  glances  shed 
A  halo  round  our  home  ? 

Oh,  if  we  do,  let  thanks  bo  poured 
"To  Him  who  hath  spared  and  given. 

And  forget  not  o’er  the  festive  board 
The  mercies  held  from  Heaven. 

Then  a  welcome  and  cheer  to  the  inerrj’  new  year. 
While  the  holly  gleams  above  us  ! 

With  a  pardon  for  the  fijes  who  hate, 

And  a  j)rayer  for  those  who  love  us. 
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Ij€  Ramayana,  Pohne  Sanucrit  de  Valmiki ; 
traduit  en  FranraiM  par  H.  Faithe.  Paris:  La¬ 
croix.  M.  llip[>olyte  Fauche  is  not  only  one  of 
the  best  Sanscrit  scholars  of  the  present  day,  but 
is  (tlso  a  man  of  indomitable  energy  and  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  devotion  to  the  cause  of  learning.  W  hat 
publishers,  even  the  must  enthusiastic,  would 
venture  on  giving  to  the  world  a  poem  like  the 
Mahabhdrata,  which,  when  finished,  will  com¬ 
prise  no  less  than  fifteen  octavo  volumes?  Yet 
the  enterprise  which  no  bookseller  would  be  bold 
enough  to  attempt,  M.  Fauche  has  begun  on  his 
own  resjmnsibility.  There  are  still,  he  thinks, 
Frenchmen  capatile  of  making  pecuniary  sacri¬ 
fices  for  the  cause  of  Oriental  literature,  and,  even 
among  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  know 
nothing  whatever  alM)ut  Sanscrit  or  Brahminical 
traditions,  many  may  be  induced  to  support  an 
undertaking  which  is  at  all  events  disinterested. 
In  the  meanwhile,  M.  Fauche  presents  us  with  a 
couple  of  duodecimos  containing  a  French  version 
of  the  Rdmdtiana.  This  poem,  though  of  con¬ 
siderable  length,  does  not  reach  to  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  Mahabhdrata.  and  readers  who  may 
be  deterred  by  the  IOO,rt<K(  jlokd*  of  the  latter 
may  nevertheless  wish  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  epics  of  the  Hindus,  and  therefore  gather  up 
courage  for  the  purpose  of  mastering  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  former.  M.  Fauche’s  translation  is 
excellent,  being  alike  accurate  and  elegant,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  uninitiated  to  select 
a  better  guide  in  their  study  of  the  Rdmdtfnna  ; 
but  we  think  that  a  preface,  some  notes,  and  a 
copious  index  were  absolutely  indispensable  in  a 
work  of  this  character,  and  we  regret  that  M. 
Fauche  should  not  have  added  them.  Very 
probably  this  would  have  entailed  the  publication 
of  a  third  volume,  but  we  think  that  few  would 
grudge  the  extra  expense  required  to  render  the 
perusal  of  the  Rdmayana  both  interesting  and 
profitable.  We  cannot  admit  that  the  very  mea¬ 
gre  index  whicli  terminates  the  fourth  volume  is 
of  any  real  use,  and  surelj’,  if  the  cheapest  school 
editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  are  not 
deemed  complete  without  some  kind  of  critical 
apparatus,  be  it  ever  so  concise,  such  aids  are 
doublv  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  work  like 
Valmiki’s  epic.  We  ho|:)e  M.  Fauche  may  fie  in¬ 
duced  to  publish  a  supplement  of  elucidations  and 
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notes,  which  would,  wc  aro  certain,  be  most  favor¬ 
ably  received. — Saturday  Review. 

he  SpirittMlitme  dane  {Art.  Par  Charles  Le- 
VEiiCE.  Paris:  liailliire.  M.  Charles  L6veque, 
author  of  an  excellent  work  on  esthetics,  and 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  College  de  France, 
has  discussed,  in  a  few  elocjuent  pajjes,  the  im¬ 
portant  question  of  spiritualism  with  reference  to 
works  of  art.  His  introduction,  written  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  the  place  of  Ksthetic  sci¬ 
ence  in  the  general  scheme  of  philosophy,  is  a 
very  lucid  and  correct  demarkation  of  the  realms 
of  metaphysics.  It  shows,  moreover,  that  for 
many  readers  aesthetics  has  proved  the  guide  and 
tiie  preparation  to  more  abstruse  topics.  As 
there  is  a  science  of  what  is  right,  what  is  true, 
and  what  is  useful,  so  there  is  a  science  of  what 
is  beautiful,  which  is  not  a  whit  inferior  in  im¬ 
portance  to  the  others.  The  three  chapters  which 
compose  the  volume  treat  respectively  of  spirit- 
ualistn  in  sculpture,  of  the  same  subject  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  sketch  of  the  French  artist  Simart, 
and  of  spiritualism  in  painting,  exemplified  by 
the  pictures  of  Nicolas  Poussin.  An  inaugural 
address  delivered  at  the  College  de  France  forms 
the  appendix,  and  treats  of  the  Platoni.st  origin 
of  esthetics. — Saturday  Review, 

The  Epoeht  of  Paintiuy.  By  R.  N.  Worntm, 
Keeper  and  Secretary,  National  Gallery.  Lon¬ 
don:  Chapman  Hall.  This  meritorious  work 
bears  witness  to  uncommon  research  and  labor, 
but  the  plan  on  which  it  is  constructed  is  one,  as 
it  ai){>enrs  to  us,  involving  difficulties  that  could 
hardly  be  conquered.  Mr.  W ornum  has  attempted, 
for  the  whole  range  of  laiinting,  from  Egypt  to 
modern  England,  what  Kugler’s  two  well-known 
volumes  attempt  in  regard  to  a  portion  of  the 
Italian  school.  He  has  aimed  at  giving  a  cata¬ 
logue  raisonne  of  all  known  artists  of  any  kind  of 
merit  or  celebrity,  including  a  sketch  of  their 
lives,  notices  of  tlieir  chief  works,  and  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  their  place  in  the  world  of  art;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  has  endeavored  to  set  forth 
those  wider  generalizations  of  the  whole  spirit 
and  methiKl  of  each  school  which  shall  embrace 
the  individuals  described.  The  book  is  at  once 
to  be  a  dictionary  of  art  and  a  philosophy  of  art. 
So  far  as  the  leading  biographical  facts  are  con¬ 
cerned,  we  think  it  deserves  considerable  credit. 
Of  course,  in  so  vast  a  field,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  details  must  be  due  to  Mr,  Wornum’s  pred¬ 
ecessors.  But  he  has  obviou.sly  taken  great 
pains;  he  has  used,  carefully  and  judiciously, 
the  excellent  materials  which  the  national  libra¬ 
ries  of  art  have  afforded  him;  and  although  here 
and  there  we  have  met  with  slight  inaccuracies 
in  fact,  the  volume  must  be  regarded  as  a  valua¬ 
ble  contribution,  on  the  whole,  to  the  English 
handbooks  of  art.  The  specimens  of  each  mas¬ 
ter  contained  in  our  National  Gallery  have  been 
carefully  pointed  out ;  and  if  we  are  occasionally 
amused*  by  the  liberal  praise  bestowed  on  that 
really  admirable  collection,  which  owes,  Ve  be¬ 
lieve,  no  little  to  the  author’s  intelligent  curator- 
ship,  we  must  regard  these  references  to  what 
they  can  readily  see  as  peculiarly  useful  to  Eng¬ 
lish  readers. 

Ret'olutiorui  in  EngVuh  l/ietory.  By  Robert 
Val'ohax,  I>.L>.  Yoi.  HI.  Longmans.  1863. 


I  Dr.  Vaughan’s  was  a  very  happy,  a  .truly  philo- 
I  Sophie  idea,  which  he  has  well  worked  out  through 
I  three  fourths  of  its  scope.  We  regret  to  find  that 
i  he  has  virtually  abandoned  the  thought  of  work- 
I  ing  out  the  last,  and  in  many  respects,  the  most 
I  interesting,  though  possibly  not,  for  the  present 
I  age,  the  most  im)M>i-tant  portion  of  his  plan.  He 
{  has  explained  and  illustrated  the  Revolutiotu  oj 
Race;  he  has  traced  and  exhibited  the  T^rvofu- 
'  h'o«j  in  Religion  ;  he  has  well  set  forth  the  caiLsea 
I  and  history  of  the  great  Revolutions  in  Govern- 
\  ment,  synchronizing  with  the  Stuart  period ;  but 
:  he  has  very  scantily  sketched  the  Revolutions  in 
Social  Power,  embracing  the  progress  of  tolera- 
I  tion  since  1688,  the  expansion  of  the  constitution 
j  during  the  same  {leriod,  the  development  of  our 
,  national  industry,  the  founding  of  our  colonial 
empire,  and  the  later  growth  of  our  intellectual, 
moral,  and  social  life.  In  our  notice  of  the  second 
volume  of  this  work,  we  expressed  our  opinion 
that  “  this  last  section  of  revolutions,  if  it  is  to 
be  treated  effectively,  must  occupy  as  many  vol¬ 
umes  as  all  the  preceding  history.”  W e  are  pro- 
I  |)ortionately  disappointed  to  find  that  it  actually 
I  takes  up  but  seventy-eight  pages  in  this  large- 
‘  ty|>ed  volume  of  six  hundred  and  forty -two 
I  pages.  The  ft)regoing  five  hundred  and  sixty-four 
I  ]>ages  contain  the  history  of  the  great  era  of 
“  Revolutions  in  Government”  which  began  with 
the  struggles  between  Parliamentarians  and  Roy¬ 
alists  under  Charles  I.,  and  ended  with  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1688. 

As  containing  the  well-consitleretl  and  well- 
written  views  of  a  learned,  intelligent,  and  lib¬ 
eral  Nonconformist,  resjx*cting  the  political  as¬ 
pects  of  Puritan  and  Nonconformist  controversy, 
this  work  possesses  a  special  value,  and  must 
take  a  high  and  standard  place.  Dr.  Vaughan 
has  been  a  devqted  student  of  history  for  some¬ 
thing  like  half  a  century;  few  men  are  better 
informed  as  to  the  history  of  our  own  country. 
His  views  are  ripe  and  comprehensive,  and  have 
been  matured  in  intercourse  with  men  of  large 
cultnre  and  large  minds.  He  gives  us  here  his 
settled  conclusions  respecting  the  period  when 
the  principles  of  religious  lil)erty  were  settled. 
Few  studies  of  history  can  be  better  worth  the 
attention  of  the  statesman  or  philosopher.  Here 
and  there,  however,  we  observe  something  like 
reserve.  In  his  estimate  of  Cromwell’s  character 
he  seems  to  have  stood  in  some  fear  of  expressing 
a  critical  and  adequate  judgment;  fear,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  quite  as  much  of  not  fully  satisfying 
.Cnunwell’s  indiscriminating  ]>artisans  as  of  pro¬ 
voking  the  criticism  of  the  contrary  part}*.  We 
much  prefer  the  manner  in  which  flenry  Refers 
deals  with  the  case  and  character  of  Cromwell  in 
his  Life  of  John  Howe. — London  Quarterly. 

Etude  sur  {Association  des  Idees,  These  pour  Is 
Doctoral.  Par  P.  M.  Mervoyer.  Paris:  Durand. 
M.  Mervoyer’s  substantial  treatise  on  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Ideas  was  published  as  an  exercise  for 
the  doctor's  degree ;  but  it  shows  a  metaphysical 
acumen,  clearness  of  style,  and  range  of  reading 
which  would  reflect  credit  on  one  of  the  veterans 
of  science.  Our  author  remarks,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  point  he  has  taken  for  discussion 
is  one  which  has  only  within  a  comparatively 
recent  time  occupied  the  thoughts  of  philoso¬ 
phers.  Occasional  hints  on  the  subject  utay,  in- 
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deed,  be  fannd  scattered  thronghont  the  works 
of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle ;  Zeno  and  Epicurus  have 
likewise  stated  a  few  of  the  laws  which  modern 
thinkers  lay  down  in  connection  with  it ;  but  an¬ 
tiquity  stopped  at  the  first  conditions  of  reminis¬ 
cence,  and,  during  the  middle  ages,  no  efforts  were 
made  either  b3’  the  champions  of  scholasticism  or 
of  free  thought  to  examine  thoroughly  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  association  of  our  ideas.  It  was 
reserved  for  an  Englishman  to  take  the  earliest 
steps  in  tliat  direction,  and  Hobbes  was  the  pilot 
on  a  sea  where  afterwards  Locke,  Hume,  and 
Hartley  in  England,  Herbart  in  Germany,  Con¬ 
dillac,  Maine  die  Biran,  and  Jouffrov  in  France, 
have  made  interesting  discoveries,  il.  Mervoyer 
has  therefore  the  advantage  of  occupj'ing  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  wide  field  of  metaphysics  where  new 
truths  are  most  likely  to  be  brought  out,  and  his 
volume  is  full  of  very  suggestive  thoughts  and 
of  observations  which  must  have  been  the  result 
of  a  severe  course  of  study.  His  fundamental 
axiom  may  be  thus  stated:  All  human  knowl¬ 
edge  de))ends  upon  two  great  laws:  Ist.  The  law 
of  eoHlinuity,  essentially  objective,  which  con¬ 
stantly  penetrates  and  modifies  both  the  outer 
world  and  man  himself.  2d.  The  law  of  retem- 
hlance,  subjective  in  its  character,  by  wnich  the 
mind  discerns,  composes,  and  associates,  in  the 
various  orders  of  phenomena,  the  more  or  less 
tangible  features  wnich  nature  has  placed  within 
its  reach.  The  quotations  frequently  made  by 
M.  Mervoyer  throughout  his  volume  prove  that 
he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  g^at  English 
metaphysicians.  Dugald  Stewart,  Sir  W.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  and  Mr,  J.  S.  Mill  seem  to  be  his  favorite 
authors. — Saturday  Review. 

Lecture*  on  the  Science  of  Lanffuage.  By  Max 
Muller,  M.A.  Second  series,  London  :  Long¬ 
man  &.  Co,  In  this  volume  Professor  Muller 
further  develops  his  theory  concerning  the 
science  of  langtuq^e.  That  it  is  a  science,  to  be 
classed  as  such  along  with  physics,  he  has  before 
attempted  to  prove.  But  the  field  is  vast,  and 
in  the  present  publication  another  portion  of  it 
is  brought  under  cultivation.  In  this  effort  the 
investigations  of  the  learned  author  are  restricted 
to  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family.  Brutes 
and  infants  may  have  a  sort  of  mental  activity, 
but  according  to  the  theor}'  of  Professor  Muller, 
men  never  have  ideas  without  sounds  to  express 
them,  and  never  make  articulate  sounds  without 
ideas  allied  with  them.  Mind  and  language  are 
in  a  sense  identical,  and  the  growth  of  one  is  the 
growth  of  both.  No  intelligent  man  ran  read 
&is  volume  without  amazement.  The  learning 
and  sagacity  which  the  lecturer  has  brought  to 
his  theme  are  wonderful.  Words  in  his  hands 
come  to  be  full  of  historj’. — BriSth  Qtuirterly. 

Cleopatra.  Von  Aj>olf  Stahr.  Berlin:  Gut- 
tentag.  London:  Williams  A  Norgate.  Cleo¬ 
patra  is  a  general  favorite  with  the  writers 
and  readers  of  history ;  the  accepted  type  of  a 
character  remote,  inue^,  from  perfection,  but 
redeeming  its  errors  by  a  display  of  brilliant 
qualities  to  which  these  only  serve  as  foils,  { 
and  which  could  hardly  have  existed  without 
them.  The  general  judgment  of  posterity  is 
condensed  in  Shakspeare^ i  magnificent  delinea¬ 
tion,  with  which  the  Egyptian  queen  herself 
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would  hardly  have  quarrelled,  and  which  Dr. 
Stahr  seems  quite  willing  to  accept.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  his  work  is  conceiveid  in  the  spirit  of  a  vin¬ 
dication,  and  is  a  continual  wrangle  with  Plutarch 
and  other  writers,  whose  language  seems  to  ^ive 
him  constant  offence,  while  he  makes  no  serious 
attempt  to  impu^  their  conclusions.  It  is,  for¬ 
tunately,  impossible  to  do  so ;  to  rob  historj’  of 
the  traditional  Cleopatra  would  be  a  desecration 
of  which  Dr.  Stahr  would  be  the  last  to  be  guilty. 
The  cardinal  error  of  his  book  probablj’  arises 
from  his  partiality  for  Antony,  whose  need  of  an 
advocate  is  indeed  more  evident  than  Cleopatra’s. 
We  cannot  concur  with  our  author  in  imputing 
any  especial  malignity  to  the  ancient  historians 
in  tlieir  dealings  with  the  unfortunate  competi¬ 
tor  of  Augustus,  but  they  certainly  do  not  con¬ 
ceal  their  opinion  that  he  lost  the  empire  of  the 
world  by  his  own  fault,  and  Dr.  Stahr’s  partiality 
onlj’  serves  to  set  this  fact  in  a  clearer  light.  The 
leading  features  of  the  story  are  too  boldly 
marked  to  be  much  affected  by  any  rectification 
of  minor  details;  and  the  narrow  contentious 
spirit  in  which  Dr.  Stahr  has  attempted  Antony’s 
vindication  has  damaged  his  hero  almost  as 
much  as  his  book.  Much  maj’,  no  doubt,  be  of¬ 
fered  in  extenuation  of  Antony’s  failings,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  regarding  them  with 
something  of  the  same  feeling  whi^  made  them 
appear  so  despicable  in  the  cj-es  of  his  contem- 
oraries.  The  softness  and  profusion  which  well 
ecame  the  Egvptian  queen  were  deformities  in 
the  Roman  soldier.  In  adopting  Oriental  man¬ 
ners,  Antony  had  voluntarily  descended  from 
the  level  on  which  he  was  mirn;  his  victory 
would  have  been  the  triumph  of  an  uncouth  bar¬ 
barism  over  whatever  of  antique  dignity  and 
severity  was  yet  left  to  the  Roman  world,  the 
genius  of  Virgil  and  Horace  would  have  found 
no  encouragement,  and  the  Oriental  extravagance 
of  the  age  of  Elagabalus  would  have  been  anti¬ 
cipated  oy  three  centuries.  The  contest  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Augustus  was  a  conflict  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  not,  like  manj’  contests  for  empire  in  later 
ages,  a  strife  between  two  pretenders  equally 
-destitute  of  desert.  With  Dr.  Stahr’s  prejxisses- 
sions,  it  is  of  course  impossible  that  he  should 
render  justice  to  the  conqueror.  The  demerits 
of  his  delineation  are,  however,  purely  nega¬ 
tive.  He  faithfully  exhibits  the  selfishness,  the 
bad  faith,  the  C(k>1  subtletj’  of  Augustus,  and 
ably  contrasts  these  with  the  opposite  character¬ 
istics  of  Antony ;  but  he  fails  to  render  justice 
to  the  serene  enthusiasm  with  which  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  representing  the  spirit  of  Roman 
civilization  inspired  a  breast  naturallj’  devoted 
to  self,  leaving  fortitude  and  magnanimity  where 
it  had  found  crueltj’  and  fear.  The  prosperity 
which  intoxicated  Cwsar  and  Napt^leon  only  en¬ 
riched  the  originallj’  barren  bosom  of  Augustus. 
Could  Dr.  Stahr  but  have  conceived  the  same 
interest  in  him  as  in  his  rival,  this  b<M>k  would 
have  been  nearly  perfect.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  most 
spirited  and  readable  biography — admirably  ar¬ 
ranged,  clear,  condensed,  graphic,  kee{ung  the 
attention  continually  awake  without  resort  to 
I  rhetorical  devices,  and,  as  a  narrative,  exemplary 
I  in  its  steady  advance  and  rejection  of  everything 
I  superfluous. — Saturday  Review. 

I  Sacred  and  Legendary  AH.  By  Mrs.  Jamesoit. 
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Two  volumes.  TtffffnrU  of  the  hfonaetie  Order*. 
Hy  the  same.  Corrected  and  enlarged  edition, 
lio.ston:  Ticknor  <k  Fields.  1805.  These  three 
volumes  belong  to  the  blue-and-gold  series.  The 
subject  discussed  in  them  is  one  of  very  great  in¬ 
terest,  and  is  illustrated  and  enriched  by  a  vast 
amount  of  curious  lore.  Mrs.  Jameson  did  not 
live  to  complete  the  series  designed  and  so  well 
)H‘gun  by  her  for  the  illustration  of  Christian 
Art :  but  Lady  Kastlake  has  completed  the  task 
with  rare  fidelity  and  judgment.  For  an  inter 
esting  review  of  these  volumes  we  refer  our  read¬ 
ers  to  the  leading  article  in  the  November  numlier 
of  this  Magazine.  No  intelligent  fierson  can  fail 
to  be  highly  interested  and  instructed  who  will 
attentively  read  these  beautiful  volumes. 

A  New  Atmosphere.  By  Gail  IIamiltox.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Ticknor  <k  Fields.  1865.  The  character 
istics  of  this  favorite  author  are  well  known.  In 
this  work  she  discusses  tiie  questions  relating  to 
woman’s  sphere  and  duties,  education  and  mar¬ 
ried  life,  with  great  directness,  earnestness,  and 
force.  Her  views,  for  the  most  part,  are  sound 
and  timely.  The  tone  of  the  Isiok  is  a  healthy 
one.  It  is  terribly  severe  on  the  weaknesses  and 
shams  of  the  day ;  and  a  wholesome  regard  to 
her  counsels  would  purify  our  educational  sys¬ 
tems  and  give  “  a  new  atmosphere”  to  domestic 
life. 

Ilifmtu  of  the  Apes.  Third  Series.  Boston ; 
Ticknor  it  Fields.  1865.  An  elegant  book,  rich 
with  many  of  the  choicest  hymns  found  in  our 
church  collections,  with  many  others  not  found 
in  any  of  them.  Quite  a  number  are  the  mystical, 
tender  songs  of  Madame  Guyon,  and  “some  of 
tlie  rich  old  Latin  hymns  which,  filtering  down 
through  German  and  English  translations,  sink 
a.s  deeply  inbj  the  heart  to-day  as  if  they  had 
only  now  reached  native  ground,”  are  also  added. 

Chronirlee  of  the  Schonherg- Cotta  Familff.  By 
Two  of  Themselves.  Lighte  atul Shadotre  oj^  Earig 
Dawn  ;  or.  Sketches  of  Christian  Life  in  England. 
With  an  Introduction,  by  II.  B.  Smith.  By  the 
Same  Author.  New-York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  1864. 
The  author  of  these  charmin^  volumes  has 
achieved  a  wonderful  success.  The  first  is  real¬ 
ly  a  work  of  extraordinary  interest,  combining 
all  the  attraction  of  a  thrilling  novel  with  the 
instruction  of  veritable  history.  It  pictures 
the  Life  and  Times  of  Luther  with  wonderful 
skill  and  fidelity.  No  one  who  reads  the  book 
will  marvel  that  it  has  had  so  widen  circulation. 
— The  second  volume  contains  a  series  of  tales 
and  sketches  of  early  English  history,  and  while 
not  eijual  to  the  first  in  interest,  is  still  a  highly 
readable  book.  The  style  of  Ixith  is  remarkably 
fresh  and  beautiful. — \Ve  learn  also  that  Mr. 
Dodd  has  in  press  a  third  volume  by  the  same 
author — who,  by  the  way,  is  an  English  lady — 
entitled,  Diarg  of  Mistress  Kittg  Trevglgan ;  a 
Storg  of  the  Thnes  of  Whitfield  attd  the  weslegs — 
strikingly  like  the  Cotta  Family  in  many  of  its 
features. 

The  same  publisher  has  brought  out  a  new 
edition  of  Dr.  Massii's  Ecclesiastic  History,  the 
best  work  of  the  kind  for  schools,  etc.,  which  ex¬ 
ists.  Also  an  excellent  book  fur  juveniles,  called 
The  Grahams,  by  Jane  Gav  Fullei. 


Christ  and  His  8al«ation,\n  Sermons  variously 
Related  Thereto.  By  Horace  Bcsiinell.  New- 
York  :  Charles  Scribner.  1864.  These  are 
characteristic  si'rmons,  and  that  is  to  say  that 
they  belong  to  the  highest  order  of  pulpit  per¬ 
formances.  Few  men  of  our  times  have  preached 
or  published  abler,  fresher,  mure  thoroughly 
evangelical,  or  impressive  sermons  than  Dr. 
Bushnell.  There  is  a  freshness  of  st^'le,  an  elo¬ 
quence  of  diction,  a  breadth  of  view,  and  a  pro¬ 
fundity  of  thought,  that  render  all  his  writings 
attractive  and  profitable. 

A  Year  in  China,  and  a  Narrative  of  Capture  and 
Imprisonment,  when  Hotneward  Bound,  on  Board 
the  Rebel  Pirate  Florida.  By  Mrs.  11.  Dwight 
Williams,  author  of  Voice*  from  the  Silent  Land. 
With  an  Introductory  Note,  by  William  Cullen 
Bryant.  New-York :  Published  by  Hurd  dc  Hough¬ 
ton,  4Ul  Broadway.  1864.  Pp.  862.  The  author 
of  this  well-written  and  very  interesting  book  is 
the  wife  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner  to  the 
government  of  China  at  Swatow,  and  as  such  she 
has  had  rare  opfiurtunities  of  observing  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  China.  The 
whole  narrative  of  the  voyage,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  sea-scenes  and  of  the  iiorts  and  coun¬ 
tries  visited  on  her  voyage  to  China,  are  beauti¬ 
fully  written  and  form  an  interesting  volume, 
which  also  contains  much  valuable  information. 
Her  capture  and  imprisonment  on  board  the  rebel 
pirate  Florida,  Captain  Matht,  on  her  home¬ 
ward  voyage,  is  described  in  graphic  language, 
and  will  be  read  with  thrilling  interest.  It  is 
beautifully  printed  at  the  Riverside  press  of 
Houghton  <k  Co.,  Cambridge.  We  commend  the 
book  to  a  large  patronage.  W e  assure  our  read¬ 
ers  that  they  will  be  amply  gratified  by  its 
perusal.  It  will  prove  a  very  acceptable  gift 
took  for  the  holidays. 


SCIENX’E. 

The  Ornithology  of  Palestine. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  Rev.  S.  Tristram  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  ornithology  of  Palestine, 
derived  from  personal  residence  last  year  in  the 
neighliorhiKHl  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  course  of 
an  expedition  made  by  the  author  and  some 
friends  through  the  Valley  of  Jordan  and  the 
district  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Among  the  birds  ob¬ 
tained  were  fourteen  different  kinds  of  chats  and 
some  specimens  of  birds  like  th8  golden  plover 
and  the  black  wing.  The  dotterils  were  so  nu-' 
merous  that  for  davs  the  travellers  lived  upon 
them.  Une  particular  feature  of  interest  was  the 
singular  connection  which  was  shown  to  exist 
between  the  ornithology  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan  and  that  of  Africa,  the  same  kind  of  chats 
being  found  in  the  Saliara  and  in  Beersheba. 
The  tnterest  of  the  natural  history  of  Palestine 
culminated  in  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  was,  i>erhap3,  the  hottest  spot 
in  the  world.  It  was  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  plains  of  the  Dead  Sea  were  altogether 
sterile  aiiJ  barren.  On  the  contrary,  they 
abounded  with  little  oases,  luxuriant  both  in 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  There  were  places 
where  there  were  soft- water  springs,  and  he  as- 
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8ured  the  meeting  that  there  were  some  of  the 
most  lovely  si>ots  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
After  giving  an  eloquent  description  of  the 
scenery,  Mr.  Tristram  exhibited  to  the  nieeting 
a  great  variety  of  birds  which  he  had  selected 
and  brought  home,  and  among  which  were  s)>eci- 
inens  of  the  following  new  and  hitherto  unde- 
Bcribed  species.  The  Ceylonese  eagle  owl,  only 
hitherto  known  in  South  India  and  China;  Gur¬ 
ney’s  sparrow-hawk,  peculiar  to  Palestine;  the 
Peregrin  falcon,  on  the  coast;  the  Lanncr  falcon, 
on  the  highlands;  and  the  Saker  falcon,  the 
largest  of  all,  in  the  interior ;  a  new  species  of 
ni^t  jar,  confined  exclusively  to  the  Dead  Sea; 
the  Galilean  swift,  confined  to  the  Jordan  valley; 
the  Great  Alpine  swift;  the  Smyrna  king-fisher, 
originally  described  by  Linnieusfrom  Asia  Minor, 
unknown  from  his  day  to  this,  until  discovered 
by  Captain  Spratt  in  Asia  Minor,  and  by  Mr. 
Tristram  in  the  Jordan,  where,  and  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  it  is  abundant;  the  red-winged  swal¬ 
low  (llirundo  rufula),  generally  distributed 
through  the  country,  but  a  migrant,  while  the 
English  chimney -swallow  remains  through  the 
year;  the  Palestine  sun-bird,  ignorantly  mistaken 
for  a  species  of  humming 'bird,  not  absolutely 
confined  to  the  Jordan  valley  and  Dead  Sea,  but 
may  run  beyond  it;  the  Drymoica  gracilis,  same 
as  the  Egyptian  bird  ;  the  Olintnea  warbler;  the 
Elais  warLler;  there  are  eighteen  8|>eeiesof  chat, 
the  same  genus  as  our  whejitear,  all  found  in  the 
Desert  of  IJeersheba,  including  two  species  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Sahara,  and  most  of  them  descend¬ 
ing  into  the  Dead  Sea;  beautiful  diminutive 
sparrow,  called  by  me  the  Moabite  sparrow,  with 
yellow  checks  and  black  throat,  only  found  by 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea;  the  scarlet-winged 
bullfin  h  of  Siberia,  obtained  by  J.  II.  Cockraiii 
only,  on  Mount  Lebanon  ;  a  new  and  undescril»ed 
species  of  canary  finch,  only  found  by  Mr.  Tris¬ 
tram  under  Mount  llermon  and  under  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon ;  the  short-toed  rock  sparrow,  only 
in  the  Northern  Desert,  not  hitherto  discovered 
in  Syria;  short -tailed  desert  crested  lark,  new 
species,  found  at  Beersheba ;  anew  Isabil  lark, 
very  diminutive,  confined  to  the  neighborhoo<l  of 
the  Dead  Sea;  the  brown-necked  raven,  in  South¬ 
ern  Pale.stine;  a  new  small  blue  raven,  onlj*  found 
at  the  southea.st  end  of  the  Dead  Sea;  the  white- 
collared  jackdaw,  peculiar  to  the  Jordan  valley 
and  the  Valley  of  the  Jabbok,  while  the  Euroja-an 
jackdaw  inhabits  the  rest  of  Palestine  ;  the 
blaek'/ifiuM  ja^  in  the  hill  country ;  the  I’ales- 
tine  great  spotted  wooiljiecker ;  the  great-crested 
cuckoo;  a  new  s|)ecies  of  Indian  cuckoo;  the 
chestnut  -  breasted  Indian  nuthatch;  the  Syrian 
nuthatch,  a  new  nuthatch,  very  like  that  of  the 
Ural  Mountains  and  the  Caucasus  ;  the  horn- 
crested  lark,  of  Persia,  inhabiting  the  snowy 
regions  of  llermon  and  Lebanon  ;  the  great- 
collared  turtle-dove,  in  the  Jordan  valley  and 
Dead  Sea;  the  Egyptian  turtle-dove,  throughout 
the  country  ;  the  common  turtle  -  dove,  every¬ 
where,  in  summer  only ;  the  Greek  partridge, 
on  the  rocky  hills;  the  Franrolhi,  in  the  marshes 
by  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  Iley’s  desert  partridge, 
peculiar  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  shores ;  the 
great  black -headed  eagle  gull,  in  the  Sea  of 
Galilee ;  the  sand  gnnise ;  three  Bi>ecies  in  the 
desert,  in  immense  flocks  —  perhaps  the  quail  of 
Scripture ;  Tristram's  grakle,  confined  to  the  cliffs 


bordering  on  the  Dead  Sea;  the  Palestine  bulbul, 
throughout  the  country ;  the  long-tailed  nuK-king 
thrush,  or  crateropus,  only  close  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

Ethnobtgj/  of  Camhwiia. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  Mr.  Markham  read  a  pajK-r 
by  Dr.  A.  Ba.stian  on  this  subject.  The  more  the 
.extent  of  those  splendid  stone  monuments,  w  hich 
spread  over  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  the  adjoining 
provinces  of  Cochin-China,  liecomes  known  and 
investigated,  the  more  urgently  will  rise  the  de¬ 
mand  on  scientific  research  to  solve  the  problem 
of  their  construction.  As  the  chronicles  of  Cam¬ 
bodia  are  quite  modern,  and  on  the  annals  of  the 
Siamese  no  r*  fiance  can  be  placwl,  la-fore  their 
appearance  in  history,  one  naturally  looks  to  that 
other  neighboring  state  which,  thanks  to  its  (Chi¬ 
nese  civilization,  presents  something  like  Chinese 
regularity  and  order  in  its  records,  namely,  to 
Tonquin.  Till  now,  however,  the  study  of  Ton- 
quinese  history  has  been  liare  of  any  valuable  re¬ 
sults.  Those  parts  of  the  present  C<M-hin-China 
which  must  have  been  in  communication  with, 
and  exercised  influence  on.  Old  CamlMHlia,  consti¬ 
tuted  formerly  the  kingdom  of  Ciainpa;  and  the 
Cochin-Chinese  have,  since  its  conipiest,  done 
everything  in  their  jsiwer  to  destroy  the  witne.ssi-s 
of  its  original  civilization,  to  extinguish  its  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature,  and  to  disperse  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  if  they  could  not  convert  them  intoCiH'hin- 
Chlnese.  In  his  “  Embassy  to  Siam  and  Cochin- 
China,"  Mr.  John  Crawfurd  has  already  ob.served, 
many  years  ago,  that  the  jungles  of  the  ancient 
Ciampa  (the  present  jirovince  of  Binthouan)  con¬ 
cealed  valuable  treasures  of  Hindu  architecture  in 
their  imjienetrable  recesses;  and  when  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  my  voyage  brought  mo  to  Saigon,  I 
lost  no  opportunity  of  collecting  the  information 
extant,  in  this  new  European  colon)-,  about  the 
adjoining  province  of  Binthouan ;  but  my  inoui- 
ries  were  always  cut  short  with  tlie  answers  that 
the  dense  forests  there  were  nearly  uninhabited, 
that  they  were  overrun  with  tigers  to  a  frightful 
extent,  and  that  travellers  landing  on  the  sea- 
coasts  could  not  get  beyond  the  small  |M>rts  there, 
as  the  mandarins  were  watching  and  closely  fol¬ 
lowing  them,  wherever  they  went.  The  whole 
of  the  information,  therefore,  1  can  impart,  limits 
itself  to  a  few  notes  I  t<K)k  down  on  meeting  a 
small  colony  of  fugitive  emigrants  in  the  interior 
of  Cambodia,  and  to  some  communications  I  gath- 
ere<l  from  a  Tonquinese  navant,  whose  nc(|uaintunce 
I  happened  to  make  at  Saigon.  There  were  settled 
in  several  parts  of  Caml>odia,  and  on  the  hilly 
ranges  of  Cochin-China,  colonies  of  a  |H-ople  called 
Cham  by  the  Siaim-se,  or  Djam  by  the  CamlxHli- 
ans.  Tlte  original  country  of  the  Djam  is  said  to 
have  been  the  provinces  of  Binthouang  and  of 
Bink-dink,  or  the  old  kingdom  of  Ciampa.  Some 
represent  the  Siam  to  have  lieen  the  civilized  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  plain,  whereas  the  Djam  had  oc¬ 
cupied  the  mountains.  The  Djam  ajipear,  how¬ 
ever,  although  originally  the  mountaineers,  to 
have  received  among  them  the  remnants  of  the 
plains,  who  escajs-d  fnmi  the  remorseless  destruc¬ 
tion  which  fell  on  Ciampa,  after  the  Cochin-Chi- 
nese  conouest.  The  Djam  are  at  presmit  Mohaiu- 
meilans,  but  still  preserve  many  traces  of  their 
former  Buddhism,  and  have  a  great  numl>er  of 
Malayan  words  mixed  up  in  their  language.  The 
sacred  books  of  the  Djam  are  at  present  written 
in  Arabic  (as  in  all  other  Mohammedan  countries), 
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but  for  profane  purposes,  they  have  preserved 
(out  of  tlieir  pajjnnisin)  nn  alpliubet  of  their  own, 
tlie  letters  of  which  resemble  the  Siamese  a  pood 
deal,  and  differ,  like  them,  from  the  al|ihHbets  of 
Puli  extraction,  as  in  Hirma,  Cambodia,  Lais,  etc. 
The  kingdom  of  Ciampa  appears  to  have  occupied 
the  territory  which  constitutes  at  present  thu 
Co<-hiii-Chinese  provinces  of  liinthouanard  liin- 
dinh.  The  country  to  the  nortli  had,  at  nn  early 
date,  been  occujiied  by  the  Toniiuinese  (to  form 
afterwards  the  nucleus  of  the  Cocliin-Chinese  em¬ 
pire),  and  the  8wamp3’ ]>lains,  in  which  the  French 
have  established  the  colony  of  Saipon,  were  in 
former  times  fn^quently  in  the  hands  of  the  ('am- 
bodiuns  (the  Chin-la  of  the  Siamese),  under  the 
name  of  Than-lap  or  Hay-Eneor)  the  province  of 
the  junples).  Tlie  nuKlcrn  Cwhin-China,  or  the 
old  Ciampa,  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  the  sea, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  hiph  mountain-chum,  which, 
as  a  spur  of  the  Yunan  mountains,  runs  all  alonp 
the  whole  Icnpth  fif  its  eastern  frontier.  As  a 
traveller  described  it  to  me,  Cochin-China  forms 
an  inclined  plain,  which  slopes  down  from  the 
eastern  mountains  to  the  sea-coast.  The  moun¬ 
tain -raiipes  between  the  hiph  land  of  Korat  and 
the  eastern  banks  of  the  Mekhonp  are  inhabited 
by  the  Koup  and  other  tribes  (often  related  to 
the  Lsios),  who  collectively  are  called  Suay  or 
tribut  (bearers),  because  the  duty  to  perform  pub¬ 
lic  woi-k  is  reversed  for  them  in  the  task  of  path- 
erinp  the  produce  of  the  (ountry,  btH-swax  or 
ivory  or  eaplewood.  or  other  articles,  and  send 
them  to  Hanpkok.  In  the  eastern  jmrt  of  the 
province  of  Hindinh,  whert*  the  old  capital  of  the 
Cam  was  situated,  the  Annainites  discovered, 
some  years  apo,  amidst  the  junple,  a  larpc  town 
in  ruins,  consi.stinp  of  fifty  towers,  which  were 
ornamented  with  figures  of  men  and  animals,  and 
surrounded  by  a  square  wall  of  white  stone.  The 
Chinese  traveller,  who  visited  Cambodia  in  the 
^•ear  121*5,  speaks  of  fifty-four  towers  in  the  caje 
ital,  each  contuininp  the  statue  of  a  deity,  with  a 
seqn-nt  in  its  liandfas  it  is  seen  in  .lava),  to  ward 
off  those  passing.  The  ruins  of  Nakhon  Vat  were 
likewise  accidentally  discovered  by  the  CamlMHli- 
ans  in  the  year  1570,  after  having  lain  buried  in 
the  junple  for  many  centuries  ;  and  in  travelling 
over  the  frontiers,  between  Hirmnh  and  Siam,  I 
had  many  spots  in  that  desolate  region  pointed 
out  to  me,  where  traces  of  former  cities  were  over¬ 
grown  and  st'creted  by  the  dense  vegetation, 
exists,  and  it  will  be  the  object  of  the  present  pa- 
Stittinfim  of  Crime  in  EtifjUind. — For  the  last 
three  or  four  years  the  belief  that,  as  regards 
crime  and  criminals,  this  country  is  in  a  deplora¬ 
ble  condition,  and  that  our  altered  system  of 
secondary  punishments  is  deluging  the  nation 
with  the  most  hardened  criminals,  has  become 
well  and  firmly  established.  To  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  practice  of  transjK)rting  our  worst 
offenders  to  the  colonies,  and  tlie  substitution  of 
pentt!  Krrritmk  at  home,  this  evil  is  almost  univer¬ 
sally  attributed.  To  assert  that  this  general  be¬ 
lief  is  founded  upon  a  fallacy,  that  crimes  and 
criminals  have  not  really  increased,  and  that  with 
refertmee  to  both  this  country  was  never  in  a 
more  sati^factory  condition  than  at  the  jiresent 
time,  would  be  jierfectly  idle,  unless  the  as.sertion 
were  to  lie  snpjMirted  by  evidence  of  the  most  in¬ 
disputable  character.  Happily,  such  evidence 


per  to  place  it  before  the  Association.  The  learn¬ 
ed  gentleman  came  to  the  returns,  and  classed 
them  under  the  following  heads:  1st,  Known 
thieves  and  depredators;  2d,  Receivers  of  stolen 
gisHls;  3(1,  I’rostitutes;  4th,  Susjiected  Persons; 
5th,  Vagrants  and  Tramps;  these  making  up  that 
large  body  of  iiersons  designated  by  the  title  of 
“  The  criminal  classes  at  large.”  Taking  these 
classes  in  each  year,  we  find  that  in  the  year  1858 
they  numbered*  134,922;  1859,  186,766;  1860, 
131,024;  1861,  123,049;  1862,  127,061;  1863, 
126,139;  showing  a  decrease  in  five  years  of  8783. 
But  in  this  return  we  have  included  a  class  of  per¬ 
sons  whom  it  is  hardly  fair  to  designate  as  “  crim¬ 
inals” —  1  mean  vagrants  and  tramps,  who  are 
often  honest  people,  and  the  number  of  whom  is 
affected  greatly  by  merely  temporary  causes,  such 
as,  in  the  present  day,  the  cotton  famine.  If, 
therefore,  we  exclude  this  class  from  the  returns, 
we  shall  find  the  numbers  of  the  criminal  clas.ses 
at  large,  as  follows :  1868,  112,363;  1859,  112,- 
413;  1860,108,760;  1861,99,<H8;  1862,102,685; 

1 863,  92,957  ;  showing  a  decrease  in  five  years  of 
19,406.  Now,  when  it  is  understood  that  there 
are  annually  set  at  liberty  either  upon  tickets  of 
leave,  or  upon  expiration  of  sentences,  between 
two  and  three  thou.sand  prisoners  who  have  been 
condemned  to  penal  servitude,  and  that  during 
the  five  years  from  1858  to  1868,  no  less  than 
12,281  such  j)er8ous  had  been  thus  released  from 
confinement,  the  decrease  in  numbers  of  the 
criminal  classes  at  large  is  as  satisfactory  as  it  is 
remarkable.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  diminution 
of  the  criminal  classes,  w-e  find  a  diminution  in 
the  number  of  houses  of  bad  character — those  the 
resorts  of  thieves  and  prostitutes;  there  being  a 
decrease  since  1 859  of  no  less  than  8666,  or  nearl}' 
14  per  cent. !  But  these  facts,  although  highly  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  themselves  as  showing  the  gradual  dim¬ 
inution  of  our  criminal  population,  from  which  we 
maj'  fairly  anticipate  a  decrease  of  crime,  are  not  in 
themselves  necessarily  conclusive  of  the  fact,  that 
less  crime  really  does  exist  in  the  country;  for  it 
is  quite  possible,  that  from  the  greater  activity  of 
the  criminal  classes,  and  the  les.sened  vigilance  of 
the  |H)lice,  a  larger  number  of  crimes  may  be  per- 
{(etrated  by  a  smaller  number  of  criminals.  Hap¬ 
pily,  however,  the  facts  do  not  warrant  this  sup¬ 
position,  for  we  find  that  the  diminution  of  crimes 
has  ke](t  pace  with  the  lessened  numbers  of  the 
criminal  classes.  In  the  two  following  years 
(1862  and  1863),  there  is  certainly  nn  incrc'ase, 
but  as  the  increase  in  the  year  1862  was  not  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  year  1863,  we  may  well  conclude 
that  the  check  in  the  decren.se  of  crime  has  been 
but  tem|K)rary.  Such  facts  as  these  conclusively 
show  the  tendency  of  crime  to  confine  itself  to  the 
untrained  and  ignorant,  and  to  leave  the  edu¬ 
cated  almost  wholly  free  from  its  association. 
Crime  and  ignorance  clearly  go  hand-in-hand,  and 
although  it  by  no  nu‘ans  follows  that  an  untaught 
man  will  become  a  criminal,  instruction  would 
appear  to  afford  a  guarantee  against  the  ednrated 
man  becoming  such.  Before  quitting  this  subject, 
I  may  refer  to  the  very  gratifying  fact  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  check  has  been  put  upon  the  growth  of 
crime  amongst  our  juvenile  ]>opulation,  thus  en¬ 
couraging  a  lio|>e  that  the  recruiting  of  our  crim¬ 
inal  cla.sses  will  for  the  future  be  much  less  active. 
The  decline  in  the  number  of  commitments  of 
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prisoners  under  sixteen  years  of  age  has  been 
one  third  in  seven  years,  the  number  in  1866  i)e- 
ing  13,981,  and  in  1863  only  8469.  The  statis- 
,  tics  which  I  have  now  brought  under  your  atten- 

I :  tion,  I  think,  establish  these  propositions — that, 

notwithstanding  we  now  keep  all  our  criminals  in 
this  country,  instead  of  transporting  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  to  our  colonies,  the  criminal 
classes  have  greatly  declined  in  numbers,  whilst 
crime  itself  is  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  at  any  period 
of  our  history ;  that  our  detective  and  penal  ma¬ 
chinery  works  well  and  that  crime  is  more  and 
more  becoming  the  associate  of  the  untaught  and 
ignorant,  and,  in  like  degree,  is  abandoning  the 
instructed  and  educated.  If  I  am  correct  in  the 
facts  I  have  stated,  and  the  conclusions  I  have 
drawn  from  them,  our  duty  and  policy  alike  point 
out  that,  whilst  we  should  not  neglect  by  penal 
discipline  to  endeavor  to  reform  the  criminal,  and 
by  tlie  terror  of  his  example  work  healthily  upon 
the  minds  of  those  whose  misfortune  it  may  be  to 
be  brought  within  criminal  influences,  we  should 
redouble  our  efforts  by  a  judicious  83’8tem  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  place  the  humbler  classes  in  such  a  po¬ 
sition  as  will  enable  them  to  escape  or  success¬ 
fully  resist  all  temptations  to  the  commission  of 
crime. — Report  of  BritUh  Ateociation. 

Hu  Oeopraphieal  Diurihution  of  Annelid*. — 
M.  De  Quatrefages  has  just  completed  his  great 
treatise  on  the  Annelid  group  and  its  distribution, 
and  has  drawn  the  following  conclusions  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  meml>ers  of  this  class  are 
spread  over  the  globe:  (1)  The  class  of  Annelids 
properly  so  called  {Errante*  and  TiMeola),  has 
the  same  area  in  salt  water  as  the  earthworm  and 
nais  have  in  fresh  water.  (2)  The  former  division 
(to  which  alone  M.  De  Quatrefages  applies  the 
term  Annelids),  has  representatives  in  every  sea. 
(3)  This  wide  range  seems  to  extend  to  the  more 
typical  genera  of  this  class,  as  well  as  to  the 
must  exeeptional  sub-tj'pes.  (4)  Hence  the  An¬ 
nelid  fauna  presents  no  division  into  todloffie 
repioni  or  centres  of  creation,  which  in  other 
classes  are  so  well  marked  out.  (6)  The  tendency 
to  the  diffusion  of  genera  and  sub-genera  is 
*  counterbalanced  by  fhe  tendency  to  the  localiza¬ 

tion  of  species.  (6)  The  number  of  similar  spe¬ 
cies  inhabiting  the  two  continents,  if  not  repre¬ 
sented  by  cypher,  must  always  be  extremely 
limited.  There  is  but  one  species  common  to 
the  French  and  Mediterranean  shores.  (7)  The 
few  exceptions  to  the  law  of  localization  of  8|>e- 
cies  may  lie  explained  by  reference  to  the  action 
of  marine  currents.  Thus  it  was  that  I  found 
Kousseau’s  large  Eunice  at  Saint-Jean-de-Luz,  a 
species  which  tJuvier  confounded  with  the  great 
Eunice  of  the  Indian  seas.  This  worm,  which 
belongs  to  the  Antilles,  had  evidently  been  car¬ 
ried  by  the  current  of  the  gulf-stream  from  the 
coast  of  Mexico.  (8)  From  the  wide  area  of  dis- 
trilMitiun  possessed  by  the  tj’jies,  and  the  hx'aliza- 
tion  of  the  sfiecies,  it  follows  that  we  must  not 
look  fur  corresponding  geographical  limits  in  the 
latter.  (9)  The  Annelid  class  does  nut  present 
elevation  or  degradation  of  organization  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  latitude,  a  phenomenon  which  is 
exceedingly  well  marked  in  other  groups,  as  the 
Crustacea,  fur  example.  Equality  of  organization 
is  one  of  the  must  constant  laws  regtilating  this 
group  of  beings.  (10)  The  nature  of  the  coast 
line  influences  the  development  of  the  Annelid 
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fauna  to  a  great  extent:  thus  on  granite  and 
schistose  shores,  the  number  of  Bjiecies  and  indi¬ 
viduals  is  large,  whilst  on  calcareous  coasts  it  is 
corresjKindingly  small. — Pop.  Science. 

TTu  Fo»*il  Elefduint  of  Malta. — Dr.  Leith 
Adams  has  lately  discovered  more  relics  of  this 
.  interesting  fossil.  The  specimens  were  found  in 
extensive  excavations,  which  hare  been  made 
under  his  8u]>crintendence,  among  the  cavern* 
de|>osits  and  breccias  of  Crendi.  One  of  the 
chief  points  with  reference  to  the  elephant  in 
question  is  the  small  size  of  its  teeth,  which, 
coupled  with  other  characteristics,  leaves  no 
donut  that  it  was  not  only  distinct  from  an}’ 
living  or  extinct  sjiecies,  but  that  it  was,  as  re¬ 
gards  dimensions,  a  pigmj’  compared  with  them. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  no  larger  than  a  lion. 
Such  S|>ecimen8,  together  with  the  bones  and 
teeth  of  hippopotami,  which  of  late  years  luive 
been  met  with  in  great  abundance  in  different 
parts  of  Malta  and  Ouzo,  tend  to  show  that  these 
islands  are  but  fragments  of  what  may  at  one 
time  have  been  an  extensive  continent,  in  all 
probability  connected  with  either  Europe  or  Afri¬ 
ca,  or  both. 

The  A frican  Scorpion.  —  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  received  a  paper  from  Dr.  Uuyon 
on  the  mortal  effects  of  the  African  scorpion's 
sting.  Its  scientific  name  (Androetoniu  funeetiu) 
indeed  expresses  that  it  is  fatal  to  man,  and  yet 
Dr.  Guyon  states  that  fierhapsout  of  100  ]>ersons 
stung  there  is  scarcely  one  that  dies  of  it.  The 
ancients,  who  under  the  name  of  scorpion  cer¬ 
tainly  mean  the  same  insect,  since  it  is  found  rep¬ 
resented  on  Egyptian  monuments  and  even  en¬ 
graved  on  precious  atones,  had  a  much  stronger 
opinion  of  its  deadly  effects.  Lucan,  in  his 
Phartalia,  B.  IX.,  saj’s,  “  Who  wouhl  lielieve,  on 
seeing  the  scorpion,  that  it  had  the  jxiwer  of 
causing  such  a  sudden  death?”  Leo  Africanus 
states  that  the  houses  of  Biskra  are  infested  with 
scorpions,  which  are  so  venomous  that  death  en¬ 
sues  immediately  after  the  sting.  Abd-Allatiff, 
an  Arabian  physician  and  traveller,  says,  “  At 
Koos  abundance  of  scorpions  are  found,  whose 
qting  is  freijuently  mortal."  Dr.  Guyon  knows 
of  eight  cases  in  which  the  sting  of  the  African 
scorpion  was  followed  by  death  ;  three  of  the 
sufferers  were  men,  two  were  women,  and  three 
children.  Two  of  the  latter  cases  occurred  in 
1856,  near  Laghunat,  in  Algeria.  One  wa.s  that 
of  a  boy  nine  vears  old,  who  was  stung  on  tlie 
fore-finger  of  tbe  left  hand  by  a  scorpion,  which 
was  seen  and  crushed  on  the  sjait.  This  oc¬ 
curred  at  eight  o'cltK-k  a.m.,  and  l>efore  noon  on 
the  following  day  the  jiatient  died.  The  sting 
had  caused  violent  pain,  increasing  in  proportion 
as  the  swelling  extended  to  the  arm.  The  boy  had 
cried  a  longtime, and  then  vomited  considerably’. 
The  swelling  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  ligature  which  the  Arabs  always  effect 
alstve  the  wound  in  such  cases.  The  other  case 
was  nearly  similar.  Dr.  Guyon  states  that  chil¬ 
dren  are  more  liable  t»»  die  from  the  effects  of  the 
sting  than  adults,  and  that  among  the  latter  those 
who  are  stung  somewhere  on  the  head  are  most 
likely  to  die  of  it. —  Gnlipnani. 

Deniccation  of  Dead  Dodie*. — At  the  last  sit¬ 
ting  of  the  Itoyal  Aca<lemy  of  Sciences  at  Turin, 
a  highly  interesting  jaiper  was  read  on  the  sub- 
I  ject  of  an  embalming  process  invented  by  Pro- 
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fessor  Gorini,  who  had  submitted  various  dead 
bodies  to  the  examination  of  a  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Academy  for  that  purpose.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gorini’s  object  was  to  show:  1.  That  by 
this  method  dead  bodies  may  be  preserved  for 
the  space  of  about  six  months  in  a  state  of  soft¬ 
ness  and  freshness  sufficient  to  6t  them  fur  dis¬ 
section  after  the  lapse  of  sucli  a  period  ;  so  that 
if  a  dead  body,  so  preserved,  be  taken  fur  a  sub- 
ect  of  study,  say  three  months  after  death,  the 
issection  may  M  continued  for  a  couple  of 
months  lonjfer,  without  the  operators  experienc- 
in:»  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  Cadeveric 
exhalations,  and,  what  is  still  more  important, 
without  his  having  any  infection  to  fear  in  case 
of  his  cutting  himself  inadvertently  during  dis¬ 
section,  an  accident  which  has  caused  the  death 
of  many  an  able  practitioner.  2.  That  at  the  ex- 
iration  of  six  months  the  same  dead  bo<lies 
egin  to  be  mummified,  and  after  a  couple  of 
months  longer  become  completely  desiccated  and 
hardened,  and  may  continue  in  that  state  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  years,  until  the  operator 
chooses  to  dissect  them;  in  which  ca.se  he  has 
only  to  put  them  into  water  for  about  a  fortnight, 
when  they  will  rcassuine  the  turgid  appearance 
and  softness  of  dead  bodies  of  recent  date,  and 
will  be  found  fit  for  dissection.  3.  That  Professor 
Gorini  is  able  to  harden  dead  bodies  with  such 
little  alteration  in  their  ap|M'arnnce  as  to  enable 
persons  to  identify  them. — (faliffnani. 

Old  Blaek  friam  Bridge. — The  bridge  was  built 
by  order  of  the  Corporation,  Mr.  Robert  .Mylne, 
a  native  of  Edinburgh,  being  the  architect.  The 
first  pile  was  driven  on  the  7th  of  June,  1760, 
and  tne  first  stone  laid  on  the  31st  of  October  in 
the  same  year,  by  Sir  Thomas  Chitty,  Knt.,  then 
Lord  Mayor.  It  was  finally  opened  for  traffic  on 
the  19th  of  November,  1769.  When  first  opened 
a  toll  of  one  halfpenny  each  on  week-days,  and 
one  penny  on  Sund-ays.  was  taken  and  continued 
until  the  the  22d  of  January,  178.5,  when  they 
were  redeemed  by  government.  The  following 
records  ns  to  the  laying  of  the  first  stone,  and 
what  may  be  expected  to  be  found  when  that 
atone  again  is  brought  to  light,  are  just  now  in¬ 
teresting.  Tlie  Annnal  Ilegixter  for  the  year 
1760  says,  after  describing  tlie  ceremony,  “  Sev¬ 
eral  pieces  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins  of 
his  late  Majesty  (George  II.)  were  placed  under 
the  stone,  together  with  a  silver  medal  given  to 
Mr.  Mylne,  the  architect,  by  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke,  with  a  copper  rim  round  it  having  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription :  ‘In  architectura  ])r:estantiie 
prremium  (ipsa  Roma  judice)  Roberto  Mylne 
pontis  hujus  nrchitectori  grato  animo  posuit.’” 
In  the  OentlemaHM  Magazine  of  the  same  date 
we  are  told  that  there  was,  upon  “  a  plate  or 
jd.ates  of  pure  tin,  a  Latin  inscription,  written  at 
the  request  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council.” 

Roman  Road*. — In  Malton,  Monday,  in  ex¬ 
cavating  f(*r  drainage  round  the  Po.st-office  cor¬ 
ner,  portions  of  two  Roman  roads  were  cut 
through  about  three  feet  below  the  present  sur¬ 
face.  One  road  was  that  which  led  towards  the 
west  (York,  etc.),  and  the  other,  in  Wheelgate, 
to  the  north  (Isurium),  and  also  to  Prcetorium 
(I)unsley).  Both  were  paved,  and  run  together 
with  a  cement  or  mortar.  Upon  the  road  burnt 
stones  and  earth  were  plentiful,  intermingled 
with  quantities  of  bones  of  the  horse,  ox,  and 


swine.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  animals  may 
have  perished  in  the  streets  during  the  burning 
of  the  town  by  Archbishop  Thurstan,  in  order  to 
dislodge  the  Scots,  in  1136.  The  bones,  through 
long  burial,  had  become  flint-like,  and  quite  as 
hard. — Bath  Chronicle. 

Hu  Preciou*  Metal*  in  India. — Of  late  years, 
but  especially  since  the  discovery  of  the  gold  of 
California  and  Au.stralia,  the  importation  of  the 
precious  metals  has  greatly  increased,  arising 
wholly  from  the  increased  prosperity  of  India. 
The  reader  may  judge  of  this  increase  by  the 
value  of  our  own  imports  from  that  country  at 
two  not  very  remote  perifnls.  In  1864  the  value 
of  our  imports  was  but  £13,000,000,  and  in  1862 
they  had  risen  to  £39,0(X),000,  or  in  eight  short 
years  had  been  multiplied  threefold.  In  the 
last-named  year  the  value  of  our  exports  to 
India  was  but  £17,000,000,  and  even  adding  fifty 
per  cent,  to  this  sum,  so  as  to  approximate  it  to 
the  Indian  value,  the  whole  will  only  amount  to 
£26,600,000,  making  a  difference  in  the  value  of 
the  imports  and  exports  of  £13,600,000,  to  bo 
balanced  by  a  payment  in  specie  which  accounts 
for  the  miltions  exported  yearly  to  India.  There 
the  money  is  not  hoarded  or  buried  or  expended 
in  trinkets ;  but,  with  trifling  exceptions,  it  finds 
employment  in  new  branches  of  industry  or  the 
extension  of  old  ones. — Etaminer. 


ART. 

Aemi*ition»  at  the  Britith  Mtueam. — It  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  we  have  to  record  so  important  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  art  treasures  of  Great  Britain  as  that 
which  has  just  been  purchased  by  the  trustees  of 
the  British  Mu.seum.  Specimens  of  ancient  sculp¬ 
ture,  in  the  form  of  statuary,  are  not  only  very 
rare,  but  are  generally  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
cannot  bo  tempted  to  part  with  them  on  any 
terms.  The  gems  of  the  “  Glyptothek  ”  at  Mu¬ 
nich  were  procured  with  the  utmost  difficulty  by 
King  Louis,  and  it  is  said  that  the  famous  “  Bur- 
berini  Faun”  had  to  be  lifted  by  night  ove^  tlie 
wall  of  Rome,  lest  its  removal  should  be  prohib¬ 
ited.  How  we  came  by  the  Elgin  marbles  is  well 
known,  and  though  the  outcry  against  Lord  El¬ 
gin's  vandalism  may  have  been  unreasonable, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  even  the  Porte 
would  have  grudged  us  these  ma-sterpieces  of 
Athenian  art,  had  it  been  aware  of  their  real  na¬ 
ture  and  value.  As  it  was,  they  cost  the  nation 
£36,000,  and  are  believed  to  have  cost  their  col¬ 
lector  a  great  deal  more,  though  the  sums  given 
by  other  governments  for  works  of  an  inferior 
order  show  that  they  would  have  been  a  g<K)d 
bargain  at  the  higher  price.  The  statues  from 
the  Farnese  Palace,  which  are  now  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum,  must  not,  of  course,  be  class¬ 
ed,  in  point  of  value,  with  that  precious  and 
unique  collection,  but  several  of  them  rank  very 
high  among  the  extant  monuments  of  Greek  sculp¬ 
ture.  The  "  Diaihirnenos  ”  of  Polycletus.  in  par¬ 
ticular,  was  estimated  by  Pliny  to  be  worth  the 
equivalent  of  £20,000  in  his  own  day,  and  ranked 
third,  if  not  second,  among  the  productions  of 
that  celebrated  artist.  What  we  have  got,  it  is 
true,  is  but  a  copy  of  it,  but  it  is  the  only  copy  in 
existence,  and  of  such  matchless  beauty  as  to  rival 
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the  fame  of  the  loot  orisrinM.  The  “  Mercury," 
also  a  copy,  but  of  the  finest  quality,  is  the  coun¬ 
terpart  of  one  that  has  Ion"  been  eonsi(lere<l  a 
chief  ornament  of  Lansclowne-house.  The  eques¬ 
trian  fijjure  of  a  Koniaii  emperor  is  not  only  in¬ 
teresting  in  itself,  but  curious  as  one  of  the  only 
four  equestrian  statues  that  have  descended  to  us 
from  antiquity. 

To  have  succeeded  in  transferring  these  noble 
pieces  of  sculpture  from  Rome  to  London,  from 
the  |)alace  of  the  ex-King  of  Naples  to  a  build¬ 
ing  where  they  may  be  admired  by  thousands  and 
thousands  who  must  make  up  their  minds  to  die 
without  having  seen  Rome,  is  no  ordinary  feat  of 
negotiation.  Ever  since  the  plunder  of  the  Eu- 
ro()ean  galleries  by  the  French,  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  their  spoils  at  the  close  of  the  great  war,  the 
taste  for  public  exhibitions  of  statuary,  as  well  as 
of  paintings,  has  iniinensely  developed.  The  com- 
tition  for  a  recognized  thrf  detuvre,  instead  of 
ing  confined  to  one  or  two  princely  connoisseurs, 
is  practically  extended  to  most  civilized  nations, 
and  an  increasing  cla.s8  of  wealthy  individuals. 
The  fortunate  possessor  of  it,  having  a  monopdy, 
can  set  almost  any  price  ujion  it,  and  yet  find  a 
purchaser.  We  probably  owe  the  opportunity  of 
procuring  these  marbles  in  part  to  the  precarious 
position  of  the  late  King  of  Naples  as  the  guest 
of  the  I'ojie.  They  belong  to  the  great  tr**asury 
of  antiquities  collected  by  the  Farnese  family, 
mostly  from  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and  distrib¬ 
uted  between  the  Farnese  Palace  at  Rome  and  the 
Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples.  It  is  easier  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  his  .Majesty  should  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  dispose  of  them  than  how  we,  in  spite  of 
the  h'rench  saying,  “  Ia*  Anijlwt  tmni  toitjourt 
trop  tardx”  have  managed  to  get  the  option  of 
taking  them.  The  Popes,  better  judges  of  art 
than  Sultans,  are  wont  to  guard  with  much  jeal¬ 
ousy  artistic  remains  that  might  adorn  the  Vati¬ 
can.  We  must  give  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  credit  for  skilful  diplomacy  in  outwitting 
or  outbidding  Catholic  comjietitors,  and  thus  se¬ 
curing  their  prize.  We  are  informed  that  their 
ultimate  success  was  “mainly  due  to  the  friendlj* 
intervention  of  Mr.  William  Storey,”  one  of  the 
most  eminent  among  the  band  of  Ameriiuin  sculp¬ 
tors  who  have  established  themselves  at  Rome. 
Mr.  Storey’s  own  statues  of  “Cleojiatra”  and  the 
“  African  Sibyl,"  the  former  of  which  was  already 
known  to  the  English  public  through  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  ilawthom,  occupied  much  the  same 
place  in  the  last  Great  Exhibition  as  the  “Greek 
Slave"  of  Mr.  Hiram  Powers  did  in  that  of  1851. 
No  one  has  more  carefully  studied,  or  more  ex¬ 
quisitely  reproduced,  the  spirit  of  ancient  sculp¬ 
ture  in  its  best  period,  and  we  feel  the  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  purchase  when  we  know  that  it  was 
transacted  through  him.  The  service  thus  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  interests  of  art  in  this  country  is  one 
which  all  can  appreciate,  and  which  deserves  to 
be  publicly  acknowledged.  We  need  all  the  really 
ure  modela  of  sculpture  that  we  can  get,  for  we 
ave  as  yet  very  few  good  examples  accessible 
to  the  multitude.  Such  galleries  as  those  of 
Lansdowne-liouse  and  Chatsworth  contain  no  in¬ 
considerable  proportion  of  the  statues  of  which 
we  may  be  justly  proud.  Of  those  which  we 
see  in  our  streets  and  squares  we  need  not  speak, 
but  even  the  best  works  of  Canova,  Thorwaldsen, 
and  the  reputed  masters  of  the  English  school. 
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cannot  be  placed  on  the  same  level  of  jierfection 
with  the  torsos  and  mutilated  fragments  which 
attest  the  genius  of  antiquity.  Our  climate  is 
confesswlly  unfavorable  to  the  sculptor’s  art;  it 
seems  to  freeze  his  conceptions,  while  it  deters 
the  i>ublic  from  lingering  over  their  eiidiodiment 
in  marble  or  bronze.  Our  obligations  in  this  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Elgin  Marbles  have  lH*en  reci^nized 
by  the  highest  authorities,  from  Flaxmnn  down¬ 
wards,  ami  Dr.  Waagim  does  not  hesitate  to  set 
that  one  acquisition  against  the  ndble  picture  gal¬ 
leries  which  are  the  glory  of  so  many  jirivate 
mansions.  The  accession  of  two  statues,  at  least, 
not  unworthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  “  Townley 
Venus"  and  the  “Theseus  andllissus,"  will  sensi¬ 
bly  enrich  the  most  attractive  and  not  the  least 
valuable  department  of  the  British  museum.  The 
statues  are  nine  in  number.  An  interesting  no¬ 
tice  of  them  from  the  jien  of  Prof,  (ierhard,  of 
Berlin,  is  to  be  found  in  Buns<‘n’s  great  work  on 
the  tojKigraphy  of  Rome.  These  statues  foriiK’d 
jiart  of  the  celebrated  Farnese  collection,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  which  is  now  in  the  Museo  liorbonico 
at  Naples,  and  most,  if  not  all,  were  found  in  the 
liaths  of  Caracalla. —  llnif*. 

Paintfd  Windowg  in  Gl<i*goir  Cathrdral. — The 
completion  of  a  si'ries  of  i)ainted  windows  in 
Glasgow  Cathedral  calleil  forth  some  remarks 
with  regard  to  the  criticisms  which  have  been 
made  upon  the  character  of  those  works.  In 
these  remarks  it  was  alleged  that  the  chief  com¬ 
plaint  made  on  the  subject  referred  to  the  em- 
j)loyment  of  foreign,  in  jireference  to  native 
artists,  for  the  windows  in  question.  It  is  well 
the  public  mind  should  not  be  led  from  the  point 
at  issue  on  this  subject.  The  8trong«*st  ground 
of  objection  to  these  windows  is  their  total  in¬ 
congruity  of  character  with  a  (iothic  chundi.  If 
they  were  the  noblest  pnaluctions  of  Renaissance 
-Art  thej'  would  be  out  of  keeping  in  (Jlasgow 
Cathedral.  Again,  an  objection  to  the  works  as 
produced  in  Munich  arises,  not  from  the  fact  of 
that  city  being  German,  but  be,cause  the  kind  of 
art  there  prai-ticed  in  stained  glass  is  baswl  u|)on 
princiiiles  apt  to  paintings  intended  to  be  seen 
oy  reflected  Fight,  but  illogical  and  inapplicable 
when  transmittiid  light  is  the  medium  of  display. 
A  painted  window  is  part  of  a  building,  and 
should  conform  to  the  laws  of  architectonic  ileco- 
ration ;  these  laws  prohibit  art  that  is  merely 
imitative — which  is  not  only  the  lowest  form  of 
design,  but  ridiculous  when  applied  to  archi¬ 
tectural  services,  as  in  painting  imitationt  of  men, 
etc.,  through  which  the  light  shines.  All  the 
noblest  qualities  of  art  can  find,  and  have  found 
expression  in  des’ign  which  is  not  imitative;  and 
there  is  no  need  for  us  to  go  out  of  our  way  and 
produce  transjiarent  men,  as  if  for  the  pur(M>Be 
of  pleasing  folks  who  delight  in  seeing  things  “so 
very  like  life.”  The  idea  of  decorating  St.  Paul’s 
with  glass  of  the  pictorial  sort,  is  at  least  lees 
absurd  than  that  carried  out  at  Glasgow,  because 
the  Metro|)olitan  Cathedral  is  not  a  Gothic  build¬ 
ing,  and  its  systems  of  construction  and  orna¬ 
mentation  are  in  keeping  with  decorative  art  of 
the  imitative  sort.  It  is  true  that  those  who 
looked  fur  some  benefit  to  native  art  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  decorating  two  cathedrals  regretted  tliat 
our  artists  should  be  deprived  of  the  op^iortuni- 
ties,  but  these  persons  have  not  done  so  on 
grounds  of  mere  nationalism.  The  points  at 
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issue  are,  is  the  art  of  Munich  really  l>ettcr  than 
that  of  Enj^land  and  France,  and  not  founded 
upon  a  misconception  of  the  primary  condition  of 
glass  ])ainting — an  error  natural  enough  in  the 
minds  of  persons  trained  to  paint  in  fresco  on  a 
solid  wall  ?  The  craving  for  mere  cheapness  and 
exfteditious  execution  is  the  real  motive  of  the 
preference  for  German  over  British  or  French 
glass.  Have  we  yet  to  learn  that  we  cannot  be 
cheaply  magniticent  ? — Atiierueum.  , 

Bomiparte  /^rlrail*. — In  1815,  when  Blucher  j 
was  quartered  in  the  Palace  at  St.  (Toud,  he  j 
found  there  a  number  of  jstrtraits  of  the  Bona- 
j)arte  family,  by  the  first  artists  of  the  day.  He 
thought  them  pretty,  and,  following  an  exam|)le 
the  French  generals  had  very  frequently  set,  he 
carried  away  seven  of  them.  One  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  another 
went  to  the  King  of  Wurtemburg,  the  five  others 
were  hung  up  in  Blucher’s  house,  and  are  there  j 
still.  But  there  has  been  a  lawsuit  about  them  | 
between  different  members  of  the  family,  and  the 
tribunals  have  decided  that  they  must  lie  srdd  in 
order  that  justice  may  be  done  to  all.  The  perio<l 
of  the  sale  is  soon  to  be  fixed.  The  subjects  of 
the  pictures  are:  1.  Queen  Hortense,  holding  by 
the  hand  the  present  Emjieror  of  the  French,  j 
then  five  or  six  j-ears  old.  2.  Queen  of  Naples,  | 
Murat’s  wife,  surrounded  by  her  children.  | 
These  two  are  by  Gerard.  8.  Empress  Marie  j 
I.iOuise,  holding  the  King  of  Rome  by  the  hand  i 
(David).  4.  The  Queen  of  Spain,  with  her 
daughter,  then  nine  years  old  (Gerard).  6. 
PriniTss  Borghese,  by  Lefevre.  All  the  figures 
arc  of  life  size,  and  the  pictures  are  said  to  be 
in  p<'rfect  preservation.  It  is  presumable  that  j 
their  authenticity,  as  originals  by  the  artists 
named,  can  be  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  in  whieh 
case  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  they  will  sell 
well,  and  perhaps  be  bought  f(»r  Paris. —  T\me*. 

TViC  Arin  Encouragffl  in  France. — \  few  days 
days  ago  the  emj>eror  and  empress  invited  to 
the  ini|H-rinl  table  at  St.  Cloud  the  laureates  of 
Rome  who  lately  gained  the  grand  prizes  fur 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  musical 
composition  —  M.M.  Maillard,  Delaplanche,  I)es- 
chanips,  Guadet,  Diitcrt,  and  Sieg.  Among  the 
other  guests  were  Marshal  Vaillant,  minister  of 
the  Beaux-Arts,  Count  de  Niewerkerke,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Ik'aux-Arts;  Count  Baciocchi,  ' 
superintendent-general  of  theatres ;  M.  Auber  of  ! 
the  Conservattiire,  etc.  According  to  Galiffnani, 
the  emperor  and  empress  gave  the  most  gracious 
encouragement  to  the  young  artists;  and  during  | 
the  evening  her  Majesty  presented  to  them  a  \ 
photograph  of  the  emjieror,  of  herself,  and  of 
the  Prince  Imjx'rial,  signing  each  card  with  her 
name.  M.  Sieg  was  also  informed  that  his  can-  I 
tata,  which  had  gained  the  grand  prize  fur  musi-  j 
cal  composition,  was  shortly  to  be  performed  at  I 
the  Grand  Ojiero.  In  the  course  of  another  cen-  I 
tury  or  so,  similar  things  will,  perhaps,  be  done 
in  England. — Builder. 

About  on  the  Fine  Art*. — After  having  reviewe<l, 
in  the  columns  of  Ij»  Petit  Journal,  the  Paris  ex¬ 
hibition  of  pictures  and  sculjitures  fur  1864,  M. 
Eilmond  Alniut  republishes  his  amusing  articles, 
and  thus  adds  a  fresh  chapter  to  the  history  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  Until  very  lately  the  govern¬ 
ment  hail,  so  to  say,  the  monopoly  of  exhibitions,  . 
and  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  were  the  only  \ 


place  open  to  painters  or  sculptors.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  our  neighbors  have  copied  our  example  in, 
I  this  resjiect ;  and  besides  the  grand  disjilay  jieri- 
odically  made  under  the  sanction  of  the  luetitute, 
Paris  boosts  of  iirivate  enterprises  set  on  foot  by 
artists  who  seek  to  bring  their  productions  be¬ 
fore  the  public  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.  M.  About  evidently  ajijiroves  of  free- 
■  trade  in  works  of  art  as  well  as  in  everything 
else.  His  notices  of  the  different  exhibitors  are 
marked  by  his  usual  common  sense,  and  by  that 
vein  of  quiet  satire  in  which  he  preeminently 
shines. — Englieh  Paper. 

— A  figure  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  is  to  be 
jilaced  in  one  of  the  niches  of  Canterbury  Cathe¬ 
dral. 

— The  new  statue  to  the  great  sjieculative  phi¬ 
losopher,  Immanuel  Kant,  was  lately  erected  in 
KonigslM-rg.  The  Crown-Prince  of  Aussia  prom¬ 
ised  to  inaugurate  it. 
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Tx>rd  Rroupham  and  Charle*  Knipkt. — I  had 
never  come  across  the  renowned  orator  in  private 
life,  or  had  seen  him  under  an  every-day  charac* 
ter.  There  was  an  image  in  my  mind  of  the 
Queen’s  Attorney-General,  as  I  had  often  beheld 
him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  wielding  a  jjower  in 
the  proceedings  on  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penal¬ 
ties  which  no  other  man  seemed  to  jsissesa  — 
equivocating  witnesses  crouching  beneath  his 
withering  scorn  ;  mighty  peers  shrinking  from  his 
liold  sarcasm ;  the  whole  assembly  visibly  agi¬ 
tated  at  times  by  the  sjilendor  of  his  eloquence. 
The  Henry  Brougham  1  had  gazed  ujsm  was,  in 
my  mind’s  eye,  a  man  stern  and  rejiellent;  not  to 
be  apjiroached  with  any  attemjit  at  familiarity ; 
whose  ojiiiiions  must  be  received  with  the  most 
resjiectful  deference;  whose  mental  siijieriority 
would  be  somewhat  overwhelming.  The  Henry 
Brougham  into  whose  chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
I  was  ushered  on  a  Novemlier  night  was  sitting 
amidst  his  briefs,  evidently  delighted  to  be  inter- 
ruiited  for  some  thoughts  more  attractive.  After 
saluting  my  friend  with  a  joke,  and  grasping  my 
hand  with  a  cordial  welcome,  he  went  at  once  to 
the  subject  ujion  which  I  came.  The  rapid  con- 
cejition  of  the  features  of  my  jilan,  the  few  brief 
questions  as  to  my  wishes,  the  manifestations  of 
a  wanii  interest  in  my  views  without  the  slight¬ 
est  attemjit  to  be  jiatronizing,  were  most  gratify¬ 
ing  to  me.  The  image  of  the  great  orator  of 
18*20  altogether  vanished  when  1  listened  to  the 
unjiretentious  and  often  hojieful  words  of  one  of 
the  best  table-talkers  of  18*26 — it  vanished,  even 
as  the  full-bottomed  wig  of  that  time  seemed  to 
have  belonged  to  some  other  head  than  the  close- 
crojijied  one  ujKin  which  I  hsiked.  .  .  . 

1  went  to  work  to  elaborate  the  scheme  of  a 
rational  and  useful  almanac.  It  was  comjileted 
in  a  few  days,  and  I  took  it  to  my  steady  friend, 
Matthew  Hill.  We  went  together  to  Westmin¬ 
ster  to  consult  Mr.  Brougham.  What  an  incalcu¬ 
lable  satisfaction  to  a  projector,  even  of  so  apjiar- 
ently  humble  a  work  as  an  almanac,  to  find  a 
man  of  ardent  and  cajiacious  mind,  quick  to  com- 
jirehend,  frank  to  ajiprove,  not  deeming  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task  imjiossible,  ready  not  only  for  counsel 
but  for  action.  “  It  ia  now  the  middle  of  Novem- 
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ber,"  uid  the  rapid  ^nius  of  unprocrastinating 
labw ;  “  can  you  have  your  almanac  out  before 
the  end  of  the  year?"  ‘‘Yee,  with  a  little  help 
in  the  scientific  matters.”  “  Then  tell  Mr.  Ck>ates 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  at  my 
chambers,  at  half-past  eight  o’clock  to-morrow 
morning.  You  shall  have  help  enough.  There’s 
Lubbock,  and  Wrottesley,  and  Daniel,  and  Beau¬ 
fort — you  may  have  your  choice  of  good  men  for 
your  astronomy  and  meteorology,  your  tides  and 
your  ecli|isee.  Go  to  work  and  never  fear.” 

Every  difficulty  was  swept  away  by  the  energy 
of  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Brougham),  the  eupi>ort 
of  the  Committee  (of  Useful  Knowlet^e),  and  the 
perseverance  of  Mr.  Knight ;  and  beiore  the  first 
of  January,  1828,  the  first  number  of  the  Brituh 
Almatioc  was  published.  A  few  months  later, 
the  Companion  to  the  Almanae  'km  in  the  press — 
then,  and  ever  since,  among  the  best  of  useful 
manuals. — Panaget  of  a  iiorting  Life. 

The  Artopaga*. — 'This  very  day  I  went  up  to  the 
Areopagus.  At  first  the  place  was  utterly  de¬ 
serted.  Not  a  human  being  was  there,  nor  in  the 
Agora,  once  so  full  of  busy  life,  nor  in  the  Pnyx, 
where  the  whole  population  used  to  a-ssemble  to 
hear  their  orators ;  nor  at  Uie  Propylca,  once 
thronged  by  stately  processions.  I  was  absorbed 
by  the  thoughts  such  objects  could  not  fail  to  in¬ 
spire,  and  by  the  infinite  contrast  between  the 
past  and  the  present.  1  thought  of  Paul  preach¬ 
ing  to  the  philosophers  on  the  spot  where  I  was 
sitting  silent  and  alone ;  of  Demosthenes  thrilling 
the  assembled  Athenians  with  the  loftiest  senti¬ 
ments  of  patriotism,  as  he  stood  on  the  rocky 
platform  on  the  opposite  hill ;  of  Socrates,  dis¬ 
coursing  to  his  weefiing  friends  on  the  immortal¬ 
ity  of  Uie  soul,  in  the  dungeon  almost  within  a 
stone’s  throw — so  near  tliat  I  could  see  the  mor¬ 
tises  in  the  living  rock  where  the  beams  of  the 
wooden  front  were  inserted.  I  was  running  over 
the  tlioughts  of  the  great  apostle,  and  of  the 
searcely  less  great  heathens,  whose  names  are 
forever  linked  to  these  spots;  and  as  1  mused,  a 
ragged  hut  bright-looking  boy  came  up,  and 
spoke  to  me.  1  entered  into  conversation  with 
him.  He  told  me,  in  excellent  Greek,  that  he 
c.<ime  from  Chalcis,  beyond  the  mountains;  his 
father  died  two  years  ago ;  bis  mother  wa.s  still 
alive.  I  asked  what  he  was  doing  in  Athens. 
He  waited  and  did  errands  in  a  coffee-house. 
Wishing  to  try  him  a  little  further,  I  pointed  to 
the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and  asked  him  what  it 
was.  He  answered,  in  as  good  Greek  as  Xeno¬ 
phon  would  have  used,  “  The  Temjile  of  Theseus." 
I  pointe<l  to  the  dungeon  of  Socrates.  Said  he, 
“  The  prison  of  Socrates.”  “  Who  was  Socrates  T 
said  I.  “The  ancient  philosopher,"  was  the  in¬ 
stant  reply.  This  again  was  odd,  though  of 
course  perfectly  natural,  that  this  little  Chalcid- 
ian  ragamuffin  should  converae  in  Greek  with  so 
much  greater  facility  than  I  could,  using  only  a 
single  word  that  wa.s  not  cla8.sical — and  tliat  was 
eoffee-ltouee — in  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes. — Familiar  Letter!  from  Europe. 

A  Valuable  Manuecript. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Titne*  supplies  an  interesting  piece  of  literary 
intelligence.  Dr.  Dethier,  director  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  School,  ha.s  been  iiermitted  to  examine  the 
relics  of  tlie  library  of  Mattliias  Ckirvinus  pre¬ 
served  in  the  old  Seraglio.  He  has  turned  over 
every  leaf  and  manuscript,  spending  twelve 
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months  in  the  work,  and  has  discovered  two  man¬ 
uscripts  of  real  interest,  some  scholiasts  of  Aris¬ 
totle  believed  to  be  new,  and  an  invaluable  his¬ 
torical  work.  This  is  “  an  account  by  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness  of  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Mohammed  tlie 
Great,  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  and  in  a 
word,  of  all  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  last  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  that  long  and  eventful  history.  The 
manus<‘ript  is  a  beautiful  one,”  and  “  full  of  curi¬ 
ous  details.” 

Late  English  papers  announce  the  death  of  John 
Leech,  the  celebrated  humorous  artist,  in  the  for¬ 
ty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  of  extreme 
nervousness,  brought  on  by  excessive  brain-work, 
and  aggravated  by  the  sound  of  hand-organs  and 
other  noises,  which  annoyed  him  greatly,  and 
which  he  was  unable  to  escape.  For  twenty  years 
he  has  been  the  chief  artist  of  launch,  and  has 
held  a  position  at  the  head  of  his  line  of  the  pro¬ 
fession — humorous  illustration. 

Banting's  pamphlet  on  Corpulence  is  having  an 
immense  sale  in  England.  Already  fifty-three 
thousand  copies  have  been  disposeil  of,  and  it  is 
purchased  at  the  book-stalls  as  “  light,”  plea-Hant 
reading,  in  preference  to  the  creations  of  novelists, 
or  the  narratives  of  travellers.  The  only  recent 
work  that  can  at  all  compete  with  it  in  popular¬ 
ity  is  Tennyson’s  recent  volume  of  poems. 

A  new  edition  of  Jiobituton  Crusoe,  collated  from 
the  original  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  London,  by  the  Knights.  It  will  include 
a  tliird  part,  or  volume,  omitted  in  all  recent 
editions,  and  called  “  Serious  Kefiections  during 
the  Life  and  Surprising  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe;  with  his  Vision  of  the  Angelic  World — 
written  by  Himself.”  Of  tlie  authenticity  of  this 
part  of  the  work — which  was  never  popular — 
there  has  always  been  much  doubt. 

M.  Kenan  intends  to  supplement  his  Lives  of 
Jesus  and  the  Virgin  Alary  with  the  Lives  of  t)ie 
Apostles,  and  for  this  purpose  will  soon  visit  the 
East,  intending  to  go  over  the  ground  St,  I’aul 
travelled  between  the  period  of  his  conversion  and 
of  his  martyrdom.  St.  Paul  will  be  the  principal 
figure  in  the  forlhcoining  work. 

The  Daily  and  Periodical  Press  of  England. — 
The  edition  of  the  London  journals  amounts  to 
248,000  C(  pies  daily.  The  total  sale  of  copies  of 
weekly  journals  amounts  to  2,268,200,  of  which 
number  1,149,000  copies  are  issued  by  newspa- 
jiers  partly  political,  partly  literary.  510,400 
copies  thereof  are  purely  political ;  252,500  are 
issued  as  sporting  sheets;  47,000  copies  are  de¬ 
voted  to  agriculture ;  44,060  copies  are  devoted  to 
architectural  and  polytechnic  arts;  40,760  copies 
are  issued  by  perioilicals  devoted  to  general  lit¬ 
erature;  16,300  copies  are  issued  by  periodicals 
e.\clu8ively  devoted  to  medicine,  chemistry,  phar¬ 
macy,  etc.;  12,<H)0  copies  devoted  to  law;  8500 
to  music;  and  183,700  to  theology. 

The  statistics  of  magazine  literature,  inclusive 
of  “  Reviews,"  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly, 
show  still  more  astounding  results,  they  having 
been  ouadrupled  within  five  years. 

A  daler  m  old  books  in  London  occasions  a 
good  deal  of  amusement  to  those  who  inspect  his 
stock  by  the  curious  labels  which  he  attaches  to 
different  works.  What,  for  instance,  would  Dr. 
Johnson  say  to  the  following:  “  Lundun,  and  how 
to  see  hit ;  ”  and  another  labelled  "  Leives  of  they 
Poay ts — price  ’arf  a  crown  ?  ” 
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